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Lahore. Chiiniau. 

' 

Kasiir. 

Sharak- 

pur. 

Total square miles (1891-92).. 

3,6U2 

1 

i 

728 1.163 

817 

894 

Cultivated square miles (1891-92) ... 

1,937 

485 569 

652 

231 

Culturable square miles (1891-92) 

9U5 

126 302 

87 

390 

Irrigated square miles (1891-92) 

1.153 

246* 300 

328 

189 

Average square miles under crops (1888-89 to 
1892-93) 

1,440 

382 382 

522 

154 

Annual rainfall in inches (1866 to 1892) ... .. j 

19*08 

19-08 14'GG 

1604 

14*01 

Number of inhabited towns and villages (1891) ... 

1,522 

366 120 

352 

384 

Total population (1891) , . . , 

1,075,370 

430,378 230,897 

280,617 

133,457 

Rural population (1891) 

846,621 

253,524 217,037 

24G.027 

[ 1 

128,533 

Urban population (1891) 

228,758 

170,854 13,200 

33,720 

4,924 

Total population per square mile ... 

299 

591 109 

343 

151 

Rural population per square milo , . . . , , . . ! 

1 

- - - . 1 

235 

1 

348 187 

' 302 

141 

Hindus (1891) 

271,740 

116,585 59,008 

06,125, 

, 29,091 

Sikhs (1891) 

' 152,023 

52,123 33,701 

58,161 

7,043 

Jains (1891) ... i 

886 

339 77 

470! 

[ 

Musalmane (1891) ... | 

645,083 

25G.1SG 130,027 

155,566^ 

00,704 

Average annual khalisa fixed land revenue collec- * 
tiona (1888-89 to 1892-93) i 

5,06,239 

l,48,178j 1,40,244 

i 

1,02,200! 

1,09,608 

Average annual gross revenue collections (1888-89 ! 
to 1892-93)* 1 

14,00,869 

' 

... j ... 

J 

[ 

Fixed land revenue demand as sanctioned by F:nan- ^ 
cial Commissioner for 1893-94 ... j 

— . ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' T. 'TT 

10,23,554 

1 

3,T0,081| 2,14,283 

; 

2,98,581 

1,39,709 


* Fixed, fluctuating und misosUaneous revenue together with Local rates, Excise and Stamp. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


SECTION A.— DESCRIPTIVE. 


THE DISTRICT. 

The Lahore district lies between north Intitude 30° 27" and 
31° 54", and east lonoltudo 73 40" and 75° I". In shape it is 
almost a perfect square, iho two (liuD'onals of which run directly 
north-south and east-west re.sn^'criveiv : onlv on the north-west 
side is the symmetry of tiro liyare* spoilt by a sli^dit bnlRe out 
t<i the west. The Ien^th of the north-south diao^onal is 65 
miles autl tlie breadth from (nst to west is 75 miles. The 
Sutlej river on the south-east separates Lahore and Ferozepore, 
the river bed being' shared between the^e two districts. This 
is the base on Avhicli the Lnb.ore district seems to rest, and at 
right angles to it are the side lines liounding the district from 
Amritsar and Sialkot on the north-cast and from Montgomery 
on tlio son til -west. The north-west hound ary is formed by the 
district of Gujninwaia. 41ie river Ihivi enters the district on 
the north-east side just where the Amritsar boundary ends and 
that of Sialkot begins^ at a point 48 miles distant from the 
Sutlej and 1 3 miles from the Gujranwala border, d’he course 
of the two rivers in the Lahore district is almost parallel and 
the length of river bno intercepted between the Amritsar and 
Alontgomery liorder.s is about 63 miles. 

The total area of the district according to the village 
survey recently completed is 3,602 square miles ; of this about 
one-fourth lies .on the right bank of tlio Uavi forming part of 
what is known ns the Fechna !)oib, between Lie Uavi and the 
Cheuab rivers ; the remainder is on tlio left bank, or near side of 
the Uavi between it and the Sutlej. The Ueclina DoaVj or Trans- 
Ravi tract is mostly lowland that has in times past been under 
the influence of river water; its soil is hard and heavily impreg- 
nated with salts ; the land is sadly wanting in fertility and 
much of it lies completely waste. Cultivation is carried on by 
means of irrigation from wells or inundatiou from the Deg 
stream which crosses the lowlands in a direction parallel to 
that of the Ravi and about 12 miles distant from it. In this 
part of the district tliere are a large number of Government 
raklis covering a total area of over one hundred square miles. 
Presumably Government took possession of the land at an early 
period of British rule because the poo])lo declined to pay any 
revenue for it. The trees in these rakhs are small and unim- 
portant ; fair gi’ass grows after heavy rain. 
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The Cis-Ravi portion of the district is divided into two 
tracts of completely different level and varying greatly in their 
physical conditions. To the north is a high upland tract occupy- 
ing: the full length of the Amritsar border on the east side 
of the district^, but gradually contracting towards the Avest as 
it approaches the Montgomery border. On the south is a large 
triangular tract of low lying land divided from the uplands by 
a very abrupt and in most parts precipitous bank varying from 
10 to 30 feet in height. The upland forms the central and 
principal portion of the celebrated Manjha, the home of the 
Jat Sikh. It is far the most important part of the district 
and the most interesting from an administrative point of view. 
It is peopled in the main by a vei-y fine race of men, Sandhu 
Jals, who played a prominent pnrt always in the contests and 
struggles which attended the consolidation of the Sikh rule and 
furnished the llower of Ran jit Singh's army^ but who have 
now under the quieting influence of tlie British rule gradually 
settled down to regard agriculture as their natural profession, 
though always ready to take up military service, if necessary, 
either as a means of livelihood or at the call of Government. 
The Lahore Manjha in its natural condition before tlie ex- 
tension of the Ban Doab Canal presented an almost uniformly 
level surface with hardly any variety of feature from end to 
eud ; its soil is inclined to be dry, but in parts near the Amrit- 
sar border one meets with a good sandy loam ; the well water 
is for the most part saline and the rainfall is very precarious : 
until therefore irrigation was imported by means of the canal, 
there was little natural growth of any sort and the agriculture 
was mostly inferior. In 1854 the Settlement Officer described 
this part of the district as a jungle in w’hich only the poorer 
cereals and pulses could be gro^vn. Also iu 18U8 it is alluded 
to as a sparsely populated tract without the means of obtaining 
good drinking water for man or beast. Now the whole of the 
Manjha tract, except a small portion on the south-west, is 
traversed by branches and distributaries of the canal, their 
banks lined with trees and the lands near them under good 
and careful cultivation. All over this upland tract o!ie meets 
with abandoned sites of villages and a few old forts, relics of the 
disturbed times wdiicb prevailed here from the end of the seventh 
century when tlie Muhammadan invasions commenced down to the 
establishment of the British rule. The Idstoiy of every village 
in the Manjha almost contains references to one, two or more 
desertions of the villages by the founders who used to 
return from time to time as matters settled down and usually 
occupy a fresh site. 

The lowdands which lie to the south of the Manjha are 
known as the Hithnr, derived from the vernacular term het 
(below; ; they were the valley of the river Beas when it 
flowed through this district separately from the Sutlej. The 
high bank referred to above as the southern boundary of the 
Manjha immediately overhangs^ the Sutlej and Beas streams. 
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as they enter the district together at Harike on the Lahore 
and Amritsar border ; from there the bank takes a westerly 
direction and the river flows south-west; the two therefore 
gradually diverge further and further apart until, as they both 
leave the district at the Montgomery border, they are separated 
by a distance of 25 miles. Under tlie high bank the old 
channel of the Beas can be very distinctly traced, and on the 
edge of the channel is still standing, though in somewhat 
ruiued condition, a large Dera or sacred abode of a Sikh Guru 
who is said to have dried up the Beas river at that point by a 
curse, because it was undermining liis building. Along the 
edge of the high bank at various intervals are village settle- 
ments, including those of Kasur and Chunian, the two most 
important places in the district outside the Lahore city. The 
proximity of the houses to the bank in these settlements shows 
how reluctantly the people used to move back to the nearest 
unoccupied land as the river encroached. In the Hi thar tract be- 
tween the high bank and the river, village settlements are numer- 
ous and the population is fairly dense. Cultivation is 
carried on partly by aid of irrigation wells and partly 
by inundation from canals which only flow however for 
such part of the year as the river remains in flood. The soil 
is for the most part a soft alluvial loam yielding readily to 
tillage but almost too sandy to be genuinely fertile. There is 
much sandy waste in which nothing grows but the sirkana or 
river jungle reed wliicli is fairly abundant and comes in use- 
ful as cattle fodder and for various other purposes. Every here 
and there tortuous nallabs or lowlying depressions of land mark 
the course of the river and its branches in former days. The 
district stands eleventh in order of area and second in order of 
population among the 31 districts of the Punjab, comprising 
3^ per cent, of the total area, and slightly more than 5 per 
cent, of the total population of British territory of the Province. 
According to the census figures of 1891 its actual population is 
i, 075, 379 souls, of which only 21 per cent, is urban, the rest 
being more or less agricultural. The chief town is of course 
Lahore which is also the capital of the Province ; it is situate on 
the left bank of the Kavi about a mile from its present course : 
its municipal population as last ascertained in 1891 was 159,597 
souls. Lahore is tlie centre of a system of railways converging 
from all parts, from Peshawar, Mooltan, Ferozepore, and 
Umballa. It stands on the Peshawar and Delhi metalled road, 
and another similar road approaches it from Ferozepore passing 
through Kasur. Unraetalled roads approach it from Shahpur 
through Gujranwiila on the west, from Mooltan through Mont- 
gomery on the south-west, from Ludhiana through Harike on 
the south-east, and from SiMkot through Shahdera on the north. 

The only towns of any importance beside Lahore are Kasur 
with population of 20,290 and Chunian with 10,339. There are 
1,522 inhabited villages, only 227 of which have a population iu 
of one thousand; and only 55 have over two thousand* 
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The fidniinistrative head-quarters of the district are situated 
at the civil station of Lahore^ which is also the head-quarters of the 
Punjab Governineut. The district is divided into four tahsils, 
of which Bharahpur with 401 estates lies to the north-west 
in the Traiis-Kavi portion of the district. Kasur comprising 
36t) estates lies to the south-east, those of Lahore and Chunian 
occupying the intermedin te ])osition wdth oOtJ and 414 estates 
respectively. The Kasur lahsii lies mostly in the Manjha 
with about one-quarter of h in tlie Hithar. Chunian tahsil 
lies half in the ^lanjha and half in the Hithar, excepting a 
narrow strip of Kavi land on tlio north-west. Lahore tahsil 
has 150 estates, witli an area of 2G0 square miles, along the 
Ravi ; the rest of its estates are situate in the Manjlia. 
The revenue recently a^sesse<l on tin’s distinct is Ils. 9,77,lh)G, 
of wliicli about one-lialf is paid by the i^diiujlia villages, one- 
fifth by the estates in the Beds Hithar, and the remainder 
by tbo Ravi arid Trans-Ravi estates. The Sluu'akpur tahsil 
is far interior to all the other talisils in respect of people, soil 
and revenue paying capacity. Leading statistics regarding 
the district and the tahsils into which it is divided are fur- 
nished in Table I. 

The Ravi is the smallest of the five rivers of the Punjab 
and from the narrowness of its channel and its numerous 
windings, is the least useful of them all for navigable purposes. 
Its name is a corruption of Irdvati, the name in P uranic 
mythology of Indra's cdephant, and is recognisable through 
its more archaic form in the Hi/arotis of ^:ltrabo, the Hydraotes 
of Arrian, the AdrU of Btoleiny, the llhiiadii of Pliny, and 
the raid of Masudi, the Arabian Geograplier. I’lie Ravi enters 
the district from xVmritsar, i)y the village of Icliogil, and 
after a course of G4 miles leaves it on the borders of Mout- 
gomery close to a village called Alpa Kalan. The stream is 
nowhere navigable in this district, Imt deodar timber is 
floated down from tlio Chainba forests as far as Lahore. 
Two bridges cross the river near ijahore, one the railway 
bridge underneath which is a ])assage for foot traffic, the 
other the bridge-of-boats of Shahdcra which remains standing 
throughout the year. Up to the present year the railway 
bridge was 3,218 feet long and supported on 34 arches; this 
year it has been reduced by more than half its former length 
and stands on only Id arches; this economising of Avork and 
material has been rendered j^ossible partly by the large 
decrease proved to have taken place of late years in the Ravi 
water-supply, and also because tho bridge was originally 
built longer than necessary. Elsewhere comm uni cations across 
the Ravi are kept open by ferry boats for which 22 sta- 
tions are maintained at intervals along the whole rivePs course. 
Just above Lahore city tho course of the stream is carefully 
directed by embankments designed to protect the railway from 
injury by floods, and the river which used to throw out several 
branches between Lahore city and the Amritsar border is now 
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kept to one channel. Formerly the river channel was much 
narrower and its stream consequently much stronger than it 
is now. People say that 20 years ago it was unford able 
at any time^ hot weather or cold ; now for at least four months 
of the year it can be crossed on foot, and often in the cold 
weather it dries up altogether just after leaving the Lahore 
district. This is largely due to the extensive widening of 
the bed consequent on the river having encroached steadily 
to the north of late years. Also in the cold weather the 
^ volume of water is materially decreased by the calls made on 
it for the Bari Doab Canal. Still, however, during the rainy 
season in some years the river has heavy floods with a very 
strong current ; in the upper parts of its course through this 
districT; land is often submerged. At present some exceed- 
ingly valuable land near Lahore is being destroyed in this way. 
Lower down stream the channel is too wide for the river 
to cut away new land in ordinary years ; but during the heavy 
rainfall of August 1892, nearly two thousand acres near the 
Montgomery border were transferred by avulsion from one 
side of the river to the other. The Lahore villages along the 
Ravi follow the rule of fixed boundaries, one with the other, 
but for the last eight miles of the river course through this 
district the villages on the left bank only belong to Lahore, 
those on the right bank to Montgomery ; and between the 
villages of the two districts the boundary changes according to 
position of the deep-stream each year. 

The land of the Kavi basin is mostly under cultivation. Its 
soil varies greatly according to the level of the land. High and 
lowland occur alternately, the lowland lying principally in 
depressions of the surface in which the liver or one of its 
branches has rested at some previous time. These always 
contain more or less clay deposit which is very fertile for wheat 
crops so long as it gets inundation but if left dry becomes hard 
and impenetrable, with a strong development of saline matter. 
Outside these depressions the land varies from high sandy 
waste, in which only river jungle can grow, to a light loam 
fairly productive and easy of cultivation. On the left side the 
Ravi lowlands are separated from the uplands of the Manjha 
by an abrupt bank varying from 4 to 20 feet in height ; only 
4 r in parts near Lahore has this bank entirely disappeared under 
the process of cultivation. On the right hand side of the 
river the boundary of the river valley is more diflBculfc to detect. 
Occasionally the rise from the present alluvial tract to the 
high ground beyond the river influence is marked by an abrupt 
bank which however seldom exceeds four or five feet in 
height; more often, however, the slope up is very gradual 
and a change in soil or vegetation alone indicates that the 
land whicli can claim any recent experience of the river floods 
has been left behind. 

The Sutlej river on the south having been joined by the 
Be^s just before it enters the confines of this district has a 
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considerably greater volume than the Eavi and its fall is more 
rapid. Tlie velocity of the current during the cold weather is 
about five miles an hour ; and its ordinary depth about four 
feet. It is said that the stream used to be navigable for 
steamers as far up ns Ferozepore (half way up the Lahore 
district^ now however all such traffic has beeu absorbed by the 
railway. 

The Sutlej road and railway bridge which crosses the 
river at Ganda Singhwala was opened in 1887; befoie that 
the river was crossed by a bridge of boats at the place where 
the railway bridge is now. This, however, was maintained 
only for seven months in the year being closed in May and 
re-opened in October, Ferry boats are maintained at intervals 
along the river throughout the 3 " ear. Tlie valley of the Sutlej 
is of considerable width and the stream is constantly shifting 
its course to the great injni-y ot villages on either side. Land 
carried from one side of the river to the other by gradual 
accretion changes owncrsliip. If, however, it is carried across 
in a recognisable form by means of avulsion, the former owner 
can claim it. Of late years the force of iho river has been 
setting northwards, and several large Lahore villages have 
been ruined as more and more of their land accreted 
gradually on to the other side. Until very lately the land 
along the river used to change its district jurisdiction as it 
moved from one side of the river to the other : now, however, 
the border villages of tlic Lahore and Ferozepore districts have 
been fixed by notification and laud only changes jurisdiction 
when its owners change under the action of the river rules. 

The Sutlej bed is a mixture of sand and clay; in the 
rainy season its tloods throw up vast quantities both of deposit 
and of sand, so that the cliaracter of the alluvial land is 
constantly changing. The bare sand of one year may be a 
rich deposit soil in the next and vice versih On the whole 
there is much more bad laud than good along the Sutlej ; 
large stretches of river jungle frequently occur with only 
occasional patches of cultivation, and in the latter the cropping 
is indifferent as a rule. 

The Deg stream rises in the Juminoo hills. In the Hindu 
Shastars it is called Deoki. After traversing the Sialkot 
district and just cutting the Gujranwala district as it passes 
under the cuiuous old bridge known as tShah Dowla ki Pul, 
the stream enters the Lahore district at its most northern 
point, close to where the Lahore, Gujranwala and Sialkot 
districts meet. Its course tlirough the Sharakpur tahsil is in 
the main south-westerly and parallel to that of the Eavi ; but 
12 miles beyond the Lahore border the Deg cuts into the 
Ravi just as the latter takes a twist direct to the west* Two 
very heavy masonry bridges wt've built over the stream in the 
time of the Emperor Shah Jahan and Jahangir, one at Pindi 
and the other at Hudiala* These are still kept up« 
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Elsewhere the Deg has always been spoken of as a natural 
river stream, but here its wonderfully zig-zag course through 
an exceedingly stiff clay soil gives a different impression ; the 
channel appears to have been dug out along a carefully selected 
line of country, its banks nearly invariably commanding the 
country beyond so as not to be subject to injury from outside 
surface drainage, while any warer that tops the bank in times 
of heavy flood may extend some distance on either side of the 
stream ; the twists and curves in its course might well have 
been designed as a safe-guard against erosion by water action. 
The breadth of the channel hardly anywhere exceeds 30 yards 
and is often less. The stream only comes into flood when 
there is a heavy rainfall anywhere in the plains between 
Sharakpur and the hills. Then it 611s up in a few hours and 
overflows its banks, carrying with it a small amount of valuable 
deposit more or less beneflcial to land on which the floods are 
retained for any length of time. On the rain ceasing the 
water subsides at once, the main body of it passing off into the 
Ravi through the Gugera tahsil. Except during the rains no 
water comes down the Deg cliannel in this tahsil, but at the 
upper portion of its course down to the point where it takes a 
half turn to the west, there are natural springs in its bed which 
yield a little svater throughout the year unless the season is 
very dry. Besides the main stream there are three other 
branches of the Deg of minor importance. The flrst is the 
dry Deg^* or small Deg, as sometimes called, which leaves 
the present stream shortly before it enters this tahsil, and 
passing through the Sharakpur villages on the north rejoins 
the Deg when it is nearly halt way through the tahsil; this 
only gets water in it when the main stream is in high flood. 
The second branch, the Chitrang,^^ which leaves the Deg a little 
below where the natural water springs cease ; this floods up 
almost at the same time as the main stream. The third branch 
is the Nagwah/^ a connecting link between the Chitrang and 
the Deg. 

The inundations from all these water-courses, short and 
unreliable as they are, yet have an extremely beneficial effect 
on the hard sahne sod so common in the lowlands, indeed 
much of the land without this natural inunJatioTi would be 
absolutely unfertile. Wlieu the Deg is not in full flood the 
water can be raised for irrigation purposes by Persian wheels. 
Along the upper portion of the Deg^s course in this district, 
where there are perennial springs in the bed of the stream, 
these water-lifts can work all the year round ; lower down the 
stream dries up usually in Octc>ber and the water-lifts are 
dismantled. 

No dams are allowed along the main Deg stream. On the 
dry Deg there are two masonry works constructed so as to 
divert water to certain villages which otherwise would get no 
inundation. Also the villages lying above the first masonry 
work are each allowed to erect one mud dam about four feet 
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.Chapter . I, A- high- Similarly on the Chitrang, below a certain point, each 
_ "T".. village has the right to block the stream by turn for a fixed 

Deacnptm. number of hours. 

Dramage lines of In tlie higli lands of the Bari Doab there occur at intervals 
leMftojhtt. drainage lines whicli are called in the vernacular rohi. The 

most important is the Hudiara rohl^ as called, which enters 
the district from the Amritsar border at the Lahore village of 
Kila Jiwaa Singh, about 16 miles south of the Bavi, and passes 
across the Maujha in a tortuous course generally parallel to 
that of the two rivers, ultimately draining into the Ravi shortly 
before it reaches the Montgomery border. Its channel is from 
two tu three hundred yards broad, and it is so shallow that the 
casual observer in crossing it would hardly notice its existence 
unless tlie floods were out. During tho rainy season a 

considerable volume of water comes down this channel 
sometimes^ mostly local surface drainage. The soil in the 
channel though stiff is very fertile under cultivation, and except 
in the dryest years it is safe for a fair spring crop. The 
next best known rohi is that called the ^‘’Kasur nallah^^ which 
enters the Kasur tahsil from the Amritsar district at the village 
of Siir Singh about twelve miles to tlie south of the Hudiara 
roh?. *l'his has a deeper chanuel than the other and when in 
flood sends down a more rapid stream. It can be traced back 
as far as Batala in the Gurdaspur district. Of recent years the 
flood waters which used to fill it several times in tlie year have 
been diverted by canal embankments and cultivation. 

The channel of the Kasur nail all is shallow enough to cul- 
tiv.ate for the first 10 or 12 miles of its course as fur as the 
village of Algon. From there it has been recently converted 
into a canal escape and is now assuming the appearance of a 
hill torrent. It runs into the Beas lowlands near Kasur. 
Similarly the Patti nallah further south has been utilised 
as a canal escape, two or three miles after it enters the district 
, at Patti. 

Both the Kasur and the Patti nallah s have their course 
marked by ridges of sand thrown up no doubt by the force of 
the water when in heavy flood. The Hudiara rohi having a 
much gentler slope has deposited no sand along its banks. 
These raJd drainage lines are important chiefly with regard to 
the influence they have on the local spring water. The only 
part of the Manjha uplands where the well water is naturallV 
sweet is along the Amritsar border on the east and between the 
Ravi and the Hudiara rohi on the west. It is also found 
to be sweet within the drainage channels and along their banks 
especially in the case of the Kasur nallah wliicli in former years 
probably used to carry down a heavier volume of water than 
the others. Between tho Kasiir nallah and the Hudiara rohi 
tlie water is universally tainted, more so to the west than the 
east. Towards the Montgomery border it is absolutely undrink- 
able, much more unfit for irrigation of land. Beyond the 
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Hudidra rohi between it and the Kavi the water is fairly sweet, Chapter I, A* 

becoming less and less tainted as the rohi channel drains to- crintive 

wards the river. All over the Man j ha, liowever, the well water ^ ^ * 

is being beneficially affected by the importation of outside 

through the canals. During the last twenty years tlie water 

level has risen by 8 or 9 feet, and the quality of the local water 

has improved greatly. 

The main branch of the Bari Doab Canal enters the district 
from the Amritsar district just south of the large Lahore village 
of Padhana about halt way between the Kavi and Sutlej rivers, 
and crosses the district, indirection almost parallel to that of the 
two rivers ; after a course of 48 iniles it terminates at the Ohanga 
Manga forest where the canal is intercepted by an escape 
channel which carries off its surplus water into the Eavi at a vil- 
lage called Alpa Kalan. The Lahore branch of the same canal 
enters at Wugah just north of the Lahore and Umballa 
Eailway, pass'^s between Lahore and iliau Mir, and joins the 
Eavi river at Niazbeg, a largo village seven miles south-west 
of Lahore. Its length in this district is 22 miles only. 

The Shalamar branch is the old Hash Canal which was 
constructed about two centuries ago by Ali Mardan Khan, in 
the reign ol: 8Iiah Jahan, to bring water to the royal pleasure 
grounds at Shalamar, five miles east of Lahore. This enters the 
district about four miles north of the Umballa Eailway, and goes 
as far as Shahimdr, a distance of about 10 miles. The Kasur 
branch enters the district at the village of Moghal and after 
a course of ten miles finishes in Hurdo Algon, where it joins the 
Kasur nallali as 'noticed above. The Bari Doab Canal is de- 
scribed at length in the provincial volume of the Gazetteer for 
the census of 1881. 

Not counting the old Hash Canal, this district began to 
come under irrigation fx'om tlie Bari Doab Canal first less than 
30 years ago. The canal now irrigates in this district an area 
‘of 455 square miles in 480 estates and the present average 
income derived from it by the Canal Department is upwards 
of lOi lakhs of rupees, the total payments on irrigate d land 
for the use of the water averaging about Es. 3-9-8 per acre. In 
addition all land ordinarily irrigated from the canal pays under 
the new assessments extra laud revenue varying from 3 to 8 
annas the acre in excess of what it would pay under dry 
cultivation. 

The permanent cuials of the Bari Doab system irrigate 
the Manjha uplands only in this district. Tlu^ lowlands of the 
Beas are dependent fm* canal irrigation on the Upper Sutlej 
Inundation Canals '' which flow only so long as the Sutlej river 
remains in flood, the usual period extending from the middle 
of May to the middle of September, The series comprises four 
canals, only three (»1‘ which take off from the river within the 
limits of this district. Their names are Katora, Khanwah 
and Upper Sohag. The fourth, known as the Lower Sohag, 
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emerges from tbe riv^er in the Montgomery district. For the 
Lahore district far the most important is tlie Katora Canal 
which has its head near Gauda Singliwala just ^\here the 
Ferozepore Railway leaves the Lahore district, after a course 
of 17 miles through the lowlands of the Kasur tahsil where it 
irrigates at present about 1,500 acres, it reaches the village of 
Khudian on the borders of the Chunian tahsil ; from here its 
waters are distributed by three branches which in the Chunian 
tahsil inundate on the average 15,000 acres a year lying 
within 70 villages or so. The Upper Sohag and Khanwah are 
old canals which were constructed very ea,r]y in the present 
century. The Khanwah has its head at Mamoki, about 1(5 miles 
from the Montgomery border, and the Upper Sohag has its 
head at Salolke, 10 miles from the Montgomery border. Their 
heads, however, are not quite fixed, tliey have to be moved 
occasionally according as the current of the river flood changes 
from year to year. The area irrigated from these two canals 
in this district hardly exceeds 10,000 acres, but they irrigate 
large areas in the Montgomery district. Under recent orders 
of Government the total canal rates which before averaged 
slightly under one rupee the acre on all irrigated land have 
been increased and now average about 1 rupee 12 annas 
the acre. This calculation takes in crop rates which for spring 
crops are imposed at the rate of 8 annas an acre and for autumn 
crops vary from 2 rupees 4 annas an acre for the best to 1 rupee 
2 annas an acre for less valuable staples ; and it also in- 
cludes 12 annas an acre imposed as water-advantage or 
owneUs rate once a year on all land irrigated within the year. 
The income from this latter rate at present averages about Us. 
27,000 a year. 

Table No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
registered at each of the rain-gauge stations in the district 
during tbe last ten years. Th« distribution over the year 
month by month and the number of rainy days in each month, 
as shown by the rain-gauge at bead* quarters, is shown in State- 
ment III A., and the distribution by quarters of the year is 
furnished for each outlying tahsil in Statement III B. The 
average annual rainfall for the district varies from 20 inches 
on tile north-east border to 8 inches on the south-west. 

Table No. lY shows the average temperature of three 
months, May, July and December, for the years extending from 
1868-69 to 1891-92, these being the months adopted as speci- 
mens in all the Gazeteer Series ; June is tlie hottest month in the 
year, the temperature in a house not cooled by a thermantidote 
but kept carefully shut up varying from 96° to 106° and unless 
rain comes, the June heat lasts on into July. For instance 
on the night of July 8rh, 1892, the thermometer stood at 105° 
in most houses in the civil station. 

The hot weather indicates its approach early in April, and 
after that camping out under canvas becomes unpleasant and, as 
the heat increases, almost intolerable if one has to carry on work 
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throughout the day. In-doors within closed walls there is nothing 
to complain of until May. Then the air becomes very dry and 
burning hot winds commence. Ordinarily after May has set in 
the house should be shut up at 7 a t-i. and not opened till G p.m,, 
or later. The nights are warm but not troublesome during 
this month. Both April and AJay are very liealth)?' months 
for Europeans. In June the lieat increases considerabiy, and 
in Lahore civil station the air becomes filled with inoisturo 
owing presumably to the extensive canal irrigation now carried 
on. Neither in May nor June^ notwithstanding the hot winds 
which blow fiercely at times but not steadily^ are tlie watered 
ta tt is j which, are so efiectnal for cooling houses further down 
country, of much use in Lahore. The rc-ason for this is partly 
the heavy moisture pervading the air and partly tlie unsteadi- 
ness of the hot breeze. Even tlie tlierimintidote becomes a 
doubtful pleasure at times on account of the dampness of the 
air it pumps in. Early in July there should be a burst of 
inonsoou rain ; but owing to its short duration in Lahore its 
cooling effects last only for a few days^ and unless more rain 
falls the great heal begins again, rendered more intolerable than 
before by the increased moisture in the air and general close- 
ness of the atmosphere ; all through July and August the days 
and nights are equally trying unless rain be fairly frequent. In 
the latter month scorching hot breezes sometimes spring u]) ; 
any one wishing to get an e^sy experience of these should take 
an evening d^'ive down the Meeau Meer road. In September 
the afternoon sun is very fierce, but the days close in rapidly 
and the nights begin to be pleasant. From Sepfember lotli the 
mornings begin to get cool and can be left off by the 

end of the month unless the autumn has been exceptionally dry 
and hot. Early in October it is quite cool in-doors and by the 
middle of the montli life under canvas out in the district is 
bearable enougli ; the suu is hot between 12 and 4 o^clock till 
nearly the end of October, but the rest of the day and the night 
time are delightful. November and early December days are 
generally bright cloudless and quite still ; the nights become sharp 
as the end of December approaches, and from the middle of that 
month clouds come and go, indicating an indefinite prospect of 
rain which sometimes falls in a few days before December closes 
and in some years holds up till the end of January. lu Lahore 
these winter rains if not so heavy, yet come more frequently 
and last longer perhaps than the summer rains. When both 
are wanted so badly it is bard to say which is the most useful, 
but the preservation of the spring unirrigated crops and in 
some measure of the irrigated crops as well depends upon 
moderate rain at least falling in the latter half of December or 
in January. No frost to speak of occurs iu December, but iu 
January the nights and mornings are extremely keen, and the 
early morning frosts often last through the first week of February. 
From that onwards the sun in the day time begins to make 
itself felt and the nights become very agreeable. March is 
very variable ] if the spring rains have lasted late itiacool 
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Chapter I, A. enough; otherwise the day time is unpleasantly warm. In 
1892 when no rains hardly had fallen for seven or eight 
tDonths_, the month of March was as hot as May in ordinary 
years, 


Descnriptive. 

Climate. 


The nnhealthiest time in Lahore as far as Europeans 
are concerned is in August and September when their coiistitu* 
tions are exhausted with the great heat they liave gone through 
and the temperature at night and day differs most ; nor can 
Lahore civil station be said to become thoroughly healthy again 
until the winter rains have fallen. The following acconnt on the 
general health and saTiitation of the Lahore district has been 
kindly furnished to me by Dr. Stephen, Sanitary Commissioner. 


Health and Bam- The most common diseases are those which occur iu all 
malarial countries, viz., malarious fevers, enlargement of the 
spleen and general ana3mia, diarrhoea and dysentery. Bronchitis 
and pleuro-pneumonia are very common, and the latter is very 
fatal during the cold season. Ulcers and various forms of 
skin diseases are also common. In one part of the district, Sliarak- 
pur, goitre is very prevalent. From the statistics of deaths 
published in the tables attached to the Sanitary CommissioueFs 
reports from 1872 to 1891 inclusive, it appears that the regis- 
tered rate of mortality of the Lahore district is considerably 
higher than that recorded in the Province as a, whole. The 
average registered death-rate of the Punjab for these 20 years 
was 29 and in the Laliore district 38 per 1,000. 


During 20 years 1872-91 the highest death-rate 50 per 
1,000 was recorded in 1890, in which year the provincial death- 
rate was 47 per 1,000. During this period the lowest death- 
rate in the district and m the province was recorded in 1874, 
the rates of mortality having been 23 per 1,000 in the district 
and 18 per 1,000 in the province. 

Statistics show that the mortality from fevers is greater 
in Lahore district tJuin in the urovince as a whole. The pro- 
vincial average fever death-rate for 1872-91 was 19*95 and for 
Lahore district 21*71 per 1,000, 


Choler*. The average death-rate from cholera during 1872-91 in 

the Lahore district was 0*55 per 1,000 as against 0*20 per 1,000 
in the province as a whole. 

During that period there have been four severe outbreaks 
of the disease in the district in the years 1879, 1881, 1887 and 
1891, the number of recorded deaths from this cause having been 
1,673, 1,643, 2,035 and 1,548, respectively. Of the 1,643 cholera 
deaths reported in 1881 as many as 1,101 were recorded m the 
city and suburbs of Lahore. The Lahore water- works were 
opened in 1881, and statistics show that the introduction of a 
pure water-supply has had the effect of diminishing the liability 
of the inhabitants of the municipality to this disease. 
During the 10 years, 1872-81 previous to the introduction of the 
new water-supply, 1,788 cholera deaths were registered in the 
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municipality, and during tTie succeeding ten years 1882-91, 61G 
deaths from this cause were recorded. The cliolera deaths 
reported in the rest of the district during these two decennia 
were respectively 3,210 and 3,869. 

The average registered death-rate from small-pox during tlie 
20 years 1872-91 was 1'18 per 1,000, the corresponding rate for 
the province as a whole liaving been 0‘86 per 1,000. Previous 
to 1881 tliere was a provincial vaccination stalf wd)ich visited 
each district every three or four years. In the cold weather 
of 1881 a separate vaccination establishment was allotted to 
each district, so that vaccinators now visit the whole or the 
greater part of tlie district annually. Tliat the work of vacci- 
nation is more efficiently carried out by the district vaccination 
staff than it was by provincial vaccinators, is proved by the fact 
that during the 10 years 1872-81 when provincial vaccinators 
"were at work 13,190 small-pox deaths Avere reported in the 
district, and daring the following ten years 1882-91 when the 
Avork was done by the district vaccinators, only 6,193 deaths 
from that cause were registered. The attitude of the people of 
the rural portions of the Lahore district towards A^accination 
is most favourable, the AA'ork is done quietly and efficiently and 
Avith little or no friction. It is different in the city ef Lahore. 
The city people to a considerable extent appreciate the benefits 
of vaccination and most of them have little objection to have 
their children vaccinated, but what they do object to, Hindus 
particularly, is the transfer of lymph from their cliildren to 
others. Tliis objection has recently been obviated by the introduc- 
tion of animal lymph vaccination. Statistics, liowcA^er, sIioav 
that the percentage of children vaccinated continues to be less 
in the city than it is in the rural tracts of the district, and the 
Municipal Committee ha\m therefore resolved to apply to 
Government for the extension of the provisions of the Vacci- 
nation Act, XIII of 1880, to the Municipality of Lahore. 

The most sickly months of tlie year in this district are 
September, October and November : the months in which the 
largest number of deaths occur on an average are October 
November and December. The smallest number of deaths are 
registered in the months of April, March, February and July. 

The system of registering births in the district came into 
force in 1880. There Avas an average birth-rate of 43 per 1,000 
in the district as a whole for the year 18S0-9L In the city 
although bye-laws for the corapulsoiy registration of births 
are in force, the birth-rate is considerabl}" below that of the 
district. Means haA^e lately been taken for ensuring more 
accurate registration of vital statistics in the municipality. 


SECTON B— GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA. 

Our knowledge of Indian geology is as yet so general in its 
nature, and so little has been done in the Punjab in the way of 
detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to discuss 
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the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of the 
geology of the Province as a wliole has keen most kindly 
furnished by ih\ Medlicott, Siiperintendeiit of the Geological 
Survey of India, and is published in eaUenso in the Provincial 
volume of the Gazetteer Series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 

Tlie only inineral production that is found in this district of 
any value is kankar (a kind of limestone gravel), which is 
nsed for metalling roads, and the smaller particles of which are 
burnt for lime. This mineral is found in most parts of the 
district, but principally in the highlands near Lahore. It is dug 
out at a depth varying from 1 foot to 6 feet, while the 
smaller particles are found on the surface of the soil in many 
places, and only require sAveeping up for collection before 
being put into the kilns to be burnt down as lime. The con- 
tractors for supplying kankar on metalled roads pay the owners 
of the laud so much per ghumao to be allowed to excavate it. 

The substance known asI-.vZ/ar is swept up from old village 
sites or places of a like nature on the Manjha uplands, and is 
much valued by market gardeners and indeed all the more 
careful agricuUnrists such as Arains for its fertilising proper- 
ties. They ihroAV it over the young cotton and tobacco 
plants chiehy when they are half a foot or so out of the soil. 
It is beneficial to other crops also, but is too rare a commodity 
to use wastefully. Theie are certain old TAo/os in the Manjha 
where it is found in any abundance^, and to tlu'se the Araiu 
agriculturists round Lahore send many miles distance ; the Jat 
owners, up to this, place no A’alue on tlie kaliar, neither using 
it themselves, nor chargiiigany price to these who obtain their 
leave to take it. By tlie time, however, that it has been carried 
iti carts 10 or 15 miles distance to the neighbourhood of 
Lahore it has become a valuable commodity and fetches a good 
price among the xirain agriculturists. On the Tliehs which 
have this kaliar on the surface of their soil, no sooner has 
the existing supply been taken off than more is formed. The 
exact nature of its origin has not yet been ascertained. 
Apparently it is connected more or less Avith the kavkar 
ingredient of tlie iJanjha soil and Avith the gradual changes set 
up by heat and moisture in land Avhich in the past Avas long the 
receptacle of men and cattle’s evacuations. Lately a sample of 
kaliar Avas sent to the Chemical Exarriiner of Lahore for exami- 
nation, and his report thereon was as follows 

A detailed analysis has been carried out of the sample of liallar received 
with Lahore Settlement Officer’s letter No. CJ:!, dated lOtli December 1802, and it 
is believed that this is the first proportional analysis made of this material, no 
record being discovered in this laboratory of a preA'ioua quantitative estimation. 
The results are as follows : — 

Per cent. 

Total soluble matters (in distilled water) 8*1*57 

Do. do, in slightly acidulated water ... 10*312 

I per cent, nitric acid in 1 per cent, salt solution .. 9*976 

Total soluble solids detained by drying the solution 
in diatiUed water 8*756 
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Soluble solids as follows : — 

Sodium cliloride 
Do. sulphate 
Potassium nitrate ... 

('fhe estimation of all the soluble organic 
included under the potassium nitrate). 
Calcium carbonate 
Magnasium sulphate 
Iron, only a trace 


Per cent. 
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1-352 



8-957 ” 


The beneficial properties of kallar are attributed to the 
soluble chlorides and nitrates, and it is believed that exposure 
during a considerable period of time to heat and moisture 
would set up changes increasing the percentage of these valu- 
able soluble iiio^redieiits, some of the insoluble salts undergoing 
chemical changes by which they are transformed into soluble 
salts/’ 

Saltpetre is produced to some extent in this district, Saltpetre, 
chiefly iu Sharakpur tahsil. Licenses for its manufacture are 
given to any one applying for them, and the licensees make 
their own terms with the agriculturists for the erection of kilns 
in suitable places and for fuel. The soil is collected from the 
sites of old villages {theks)^ and is boiled in water in large iron 
pans. After boiling, it is thrown into perforated wooden 
troughs, placed over earthen vessels imbedded in the ground. 

The drippings from the troughs congeal in the earthen vessels 
and become the saltpetre of commerce. In the last three years 
altogether 150 licenses have been granted, authorising the 
holders to manufacture saltpetre, each license permitting on tlie 
average between four and five hundred maunds to be made. 

The value of the stuff when made is Ke. 1 per maund. 

The varieties of trees found in this district are few and Trees of the die* 
unimportant. The commoner kinds are noticed below 

The kikar (Acacia arabica) grows all over the district wher- 
ever the soil has been sufficiently moist to .'ll low of the seed 
germinating. It is thickest along the banks of rivers or streams, 
but is now shooting up all over tlie Manjha and Hithar where 
canal irrigation has been extended. Its growth is rapid, but it is 
not a long-lived tree. The wood which is fit for use after ten 
years’ growth is tough and close grained ; it comes in handy for 
all the more important agricultural implements, especially for the 
more prominent portions of the Persian wheel structure. 

The tree grows chiefly near wells and along the edges 
of lanes or Avater cuts leading from the well. After six years or 
so it pi*oduces the wild plum which is much valued by natives ; 
the finest grafted her trees both for their massive shade and for 
the abundance of tiieir yield are to be found in the more fertile 
lands near Lahore city; but every well alino.st all over the dis- 
trict has one or two her trees. Its wood is fit for use after ten 
or twelve years’ growth. It is put to the same purposes as 
kikar wood when the latter is not to be had. 
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lUiapter I, B. 'I’lie h'd or mulberry tree is found near wells equally 

with tlie hpj' tree ; it begins to yield fruit after four or five years 

growth, and its wood is available after ten yeai s growth. The 
wood of the tree is sonnovliat elastic and apt to warp if 
r Trees of the dis- properly seasoned. It is used to tnako handles for agricul- 
tural implements and legs for bedsteads ; also it makes good 
fuel. The phidahi {Acacia luodesta) is another tree wliich 
like the kihtfr grows all over the district though not so uni- 
versally ; its wood is strong and durable, and next to the 
JilJcar and hHr tree is as sorvii^eable as any for making 
a gr i c u 1 1 □ r al i in pi em e n t s . 

The four classes of trees described above are all of spon- 
taneous growth and are valued greatly by the agriculturists for 
their wood. They generally soak the kinar log in the village 
pounds for several months partly to harden it, partly to keep 
off white ants. The smaller branches of the hikar and her tree 
are used for hedging fields. 

Other trees of spontaneous growth in the district are the 
faradi or pharwdn (tamarix oriental is) which grows quickly 
in lowlying ground which catches surface drainage, and has 
1)0011 largely phxnted along roadsides because the plants re- 
(jnire little or no attention ; the sir in (Albizzia debbek) which 
however is found chiefly along roadsides where it must have 
been planted in years past; and the rent (acacia lencophloea) a 
kind of stunted kikar which is found chiefly in the rnkh lands 
of Lahore and Slinrkpur tahsils. The siris wood is fairly 
durable, but is not mncii used here ; it is most serviceable for 
sugar-cane crushers or oil presses, but European demand appears 
likody to arise for it for oruameutal articles of furniture ; and if 
this continues the siris will become a most valuable tree. Far ash 
wood is only useful for burning. The reru is good fuel and its 
bark is used for tanning. 

Of trees that require to be planted and some attention 
afterwards for a time, the most universal are the ‘pi'pal (Ficus 
religiosa) and hohar (Ficus indica). These are planted by the 
people for shade at the gates of villages, round the village ponds 
and near fakirs^ huts and Muhammadan shrines. They take a 
long time to grow and being valued chiefly for their shade, stand 
till they fall from age. A fine old pfpaZ tree is a worthy 
object of veneration, and Hindus of all classes hold it in great 
reverence. Its leaves and branches unfortunately often fall a 
prey to the camels attached to tlie camps of officers on tour, not- 
withstanding every effort on the part of the latter to prevent it. 

'The bakain (Melia Azadiraclita) or as better known locally 
the dh'irek is sometimes planted near wells ; it is a fast grow- 
ing t^ee, but not long lived. After 15 years it is npt to rot in- 
side and become hollow. The wood however is free from attacks 
by insects and is therefore much used for rafters in the house 
roof and for making the sides of bedsteads. It is useless 
as fuel. 
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Other less common trees are the mango, the jdman, Chapter I, B. 
the tun, the amaltas, the burna, the nim, the lassurai and ^ . — L 
nohdnjiia, wliich it is not necessary to describe in detail. The “*rFFi?rr 
shisham is recognised as an exceedingly valuable tree, but has ^.-g 

not as yet been planted to any material extent by the common trict. ^ 
agriculturist. It is planted by Government Departments along 
roadsides and canal banks and there is a very large growth of it in 
the Changa Manga plantation. A large ahisham tree costs 80 
or 90 rupees, while the other trees described above and which 
are found commonly in the peoples^ fields, seldom run to 
more than 14 or 15 rupees. The only article which the 
agriculturists always use shiaham wood for apparently is the 
triangular platform which makes the body of the village cart. 

The nave of the wheel also should be of shisham wood, while 
the rest of the cart may be made of 'kikar. The larger beams 
for the roof of a house should properly be of ^hisham^ but the 
people cannot afford the cost as a rule and hikar beams are 
used instead. Rafters are made of kikar ^ bakairiy tat or 
bohur branches. 


The most common shrubs are the linrll (Capparis aphylla), Shrubs, 
the jt^nd (Prosopis spicigera), the wan (Salvadora oleordes) 
the mulla (Zizyphus nummularia). These are found growing 
together in all waste land on the Manjha uplands. The hiril is 
said by the people to be a sign of bad soil, but this means 
merely that it will grow in poor saline land and highly ing 
ground where other shrubs perhaps wonT grow. It flowers twice 
a year, once in April and again in September, The flower of the 
k I ril is an exceedingly brilliant scarlet ; the unripe fruit is called 
dela and is used as a pickle. The ripe fruit is called pinju 
and is eaten in its natural state in the month of June. In sea- 
sons of scarcity this fruit is a great standby to the poor. The 
wood of the kartl is very hard, and is much used for. rafters on 
account of its supposed immunity from white ants. 

The jand is chiefly valued for its roots which go very 
deep into the ground and being tough and strong, make ex- 
cellent fuel. The weight of the undergrowth is often 
much more than that of the upper growth Charcoal is 
prepared from it, but the charcoal is said to emit too 
many sparks to be much liked. The area under this shrub 
has been steadily decreasing, owing to the large demand 
for it from the railway; it is a very slow growing tree and does 
not repay artificial raising. Natural seedlings of this shrub 
are said never to be found even in ground strictly closed for 
grazing, but it is diflBcult to suppose that tlie extensive growth of 
it that still exists in parts of the Manjha is anything but natural. 

The seed vessels of this shrub are called sang r a and are used 
sometimes as a vegetable. The shrub flowers in April and the seed 
ripens in June. 

The wan grows in inferior soil, almost equally with the karil ; 
and saline land appears to suit both. These two are often found 
also in the lowlands underneath the high Manjha bank, where 
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the soil has been leftnntilled for want of fertility. The wood of 
this is used for roofing* to some extent, but is not much good for 
burning ; it gives out a great deal of smoke and leaves much 
ash. The shrub flowers iu February, and the fruit ripens in 
June, when it is known as 'pilitj and is greedily eaten by all 
the poorer classes : Indeed in years of high prices this fruit is 
one of their chief sources of subsistence. 

The midla shrub is found on the uplands only, and is con- 
sidered an indication of good soil. It is a very prominent feature 
of all the better ruldi land in Lahore tahsil, and is fairly common 
in other parts of the Manjlia and in the 6/vr land oP Sharakpur 
tahsil. It is also known as the kokan her. Its fruit which 
ripens in October is much esteemed l)y the lower grades of the 
people. 

Other shrubs are the ulc or milk plant, found chiefly in the 
Sutlej hithdr lands, on all inferior land left uncultivated lor a 
short time. It grows very rapidly and is easily cut down. It 
is considered perfectly worthless by the people, and is shun- 
ned as fodder by all animals, except perhaps goats. 

The chichra (butea frondosa) is found to a considerable ex- 
tent in lowlyiug land on the north bank of the llavi and in the 
Sharakpur tahsil. It is the same as the Iliudustani dhaky but 
never reaches the dimensions attained lower down country. It is 
venerated by Hindus and groves of it are occasionally found in 
tracts otherwise bare. The dye made from the flowers {kestt) 
and the gum exuded by the plant are well known. 

Of this class one very common variety is the 'pllcld or jhao 
(tamarix indica,), found in flooded lands along the rivers. The 
twigs are used for making baskets and for lining unbricked 
wells. It is sold often at the price of a pie a bundle, or at so 
much per acre, fldie castor oil plant is also met witli cccasionally ^ 

Quite as common and more important than the last is the 
sarr wdiich is found for the most part in sarndy soil wdiere 
nothing else will grow, provided soil is fairly near the surface. 
Thus it is a prominent feature of the Sutlej low lands, where long 
stretches of mir are met with occasionally, and smaller plots of 
it are very frequent. Also it may be seen growing thickly along 
the sandy embankments, which border the distributaries of the 
inundation canals. The variety which grows Avhite flowmrs is 
most common in this district. The reed is exceedingly useful 
to the agriculturists and is prized accordingly. The lower and 
thicker portion of the stem is made into chairs, stools^ coarse 
screens and roof thatching. The middle portion is a thinner 
reod enclosed in a sheath. The reed of this is used for making 
fine screen or winnowing baskets, the reeds are strung together 
so as to serve as a covering for carts. The viuvj sheath is burned 
at one end, then beaten with a mallet into thin fibre which is 
then twisted into a rope. All the ropes in use in the villages 
especially the ropework to which the watering pots on a Per- 
sian wheel are attached, are made of munj. Also the sarr 
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tops are cut for fodder and ^iven to cattle mixed with green Cliayter 1, 1* 

food between the months of January and April when all other 

dry fodder has run out. About the end of February the people 

often set fire to tlie sarr grass ; this makes it grow much 

better and the fresh green shoots that come out after this trees^or^^bs * 

operation afford fine grazing for the village cattle. The sarr 

produce brings in considerable profits to the owners, especially 

in a dry year when better classes of fodder cannot be procured. 

In the spring of 1892 for instance after several months of 
drought as much sarr as a man could carry was sold for 
8 annas. Tlio Ravi villagers however often allow their 
nearer relations of the Manjha to come and take what sarr 
they like free of payment. Kdfii is another river reed^ useful 
for grazing purposes wheu standing. The growth of this indicates 
a good quality of soil. It grows very thick and forms an almost 
impenetrable jungle which is costly to clear. 

Lana grows plentifully about the waste lauds of Sharakpur, and Uni. 

except in the Bar uplands. Camels and goats will eat it, and 
sajjiy an impure carbonate of soda, is made from it. Ldni is a 
different plant from Idna, bhng of a blackish purple colour and 
of no use whatever. The growth of Idnimeiy be accepted as an 
indication that the soil is impregnated with saline matter and 
will not produce anything else. 

Harmal is another indication of bad soil, growing about a 
foot high in thin sandy soil; the people say that no animal will 
eat this. 

diesham is a kind of plant, much found in the sandier soils 
under cultivation in the Sutlej hitliar. It grows about two 
feet high and has a flower of the same shape and colour as that 
of a thistle. 

The following are common grasses in the tracts indicated. Grasges. 
Khabhal grows everywhere in good soil where the moisture is 
sufficient, especially along the banks of water cuts. It is too 
well known to need description. Another grass not unlike khahhat 
in the runners it throws out but somewhat smaller and with 
a narrower blade of grass is the chimhar whicli grows chiefly 
in highly ing sandy ish soil. Dhavian is a low vertically grow- 
ing grass and so distinguishable from hhabhal which throws 
out a horizontal stem ; also it is much darker in colour. Both 
dhaman and ckimbar are good fodder grasses, though hardly 
equal to hhabhal. Dabh is an exceedingly coarse grass which 
grows principally in old alluvial clay and is not checked by the 
kallar usually so strongly developed in this kind c£ soil. In 
such laud it spreads rapidly unless kept down by constant culti- 
vation and it is a most difficult grass to eradicate owing to the 
length of its roots which are said to penetrate down into the soil 
ever so deep until they reach water. It is worth very little as 
fodder, though buffaloes may eat it in default of better. Panni is 
a grass found in all lowlying soil which is subject to inundation 
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and is specially ncteworfcliy for its hhas roots wliicli furnisli the 
material for making tatth or grass screens which are fitted into 
a doorway in the dry part of the hot weather in such away 
that whatever breeze there is may pass into the room within 
through the screen, and this is kept constantly wet so as to cool 
the breeze as it rushes in, Dlla is another grass not unlike 
panni and found in the same sort of ground, but nob nearly so 
good for fodder, having little nourishment in it. Murh is a small 
low growing grass with double compound stems and a small red 
knob at the end of each stem. It is found on the banks of 
the Deg and is fairly good as fodder. 

Nuiiakli is an inferior grass which grows on t lie saline 
lands in Sharakpur; the cattle eat it to some extent when it has 
come up green after rain. All the four grasses last mentioned are 
found more in the Sliarakpur direction than elsewhere in this 
district. 

Gharm is a tall coarse grass with a strong stem, gene- 
rally found growing round bushes; cattle do not show much pre- 
ference for it. Sawdnk is a good fodder grass, found all over 
the district, it is said. Other grasses are unimportant. 

The I'humh is a sorb of mushroom which grows in soft sandy 
soil ; they are much eaten by the people when fresh and are also 
made into a sort ol: pickle. The tunihci is a ground-creeper, 
something like a melon that grows in poor saline soil ; it is much 
used as a medicine for horses by native farriers, and is said to be 
the colocynth of the European pharmacopoeia. The kaJceiira 
is a creeper growing on jawl and kili^ar trees and bears a bitter 
fruit which is used sometimes as a vegetable. 

Main is a small berry of a dark colour, which falls from 
the tamarisk tree, and is used to make a brown dye. Gum is 
got out of the l-il'2r and phuldlii trees. 

Of the weeds that injure the cultivation, the most ubiqui- 
tous is that known as piyazi or sometimes as hliukla or hughdt. 
It presents somewhat of the appearance of a young onion plant, 
but throws out a greater number of gieen shoots. It is most 
common in the irrigated lands of the Sutlej hithdr where the 
soft sandy soil appears to favour its growth. Sometimes it 
may be seen growing up as thick as the sown wheat, iu 
which case it absorbs the moisture of the soil and leaves the 
young crop very little chance. It is easily pulled up, roots and 
all, when the land is uusown, but when it comes up with the 
young wheat crop it can only be got rid of by the most careful 
weeding. Its origin is not quite certain ; but the most fruitful 
cause of its spread is the use of bad seed which has nob been 
carefully cleaned. Another very pernicious weed, but found 
principally in alluvial lands, is the leh or thistle, which when 
once it has gob into the ground can only ho extirpated by the 
most careful ploughing and weeding. Some of the best alluvial 
wheat land along the Sutlej is overrun with this weed owing 
to the bad cultivation of the Dogar owners. The best known 
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weed in the Manjlia is the galvera, a sort of creeping trefoil 
which sometimes takes possession of canal-irrigated land, and 
chokes the growing crops. The dahh grass described above 
is almost worse than the most pernicious weed in the rapidity 
with whicli it spreads and the overmastering iuflnenca it 
exercises on the soil. 

The capabilities of the district in respect of sport are very 
poor, except in or round the Ghanga Manga rakh, where good 
black partridge shooting is to be had in the cotton on the out- 
skirts of the rahh at the latter end of October and early in 
November, and again in the early spring among the young 
wheat. Hares too are plentiful about here. In the rakh itself 
the jungle is nsiiallytoo thick for small game shooting, though 
big and successful drives are occasionally organized for Euro- 
pean visitors o^ high position. The only large game in the 
Ghanga Manga rakh are nilgai and pig. The latter infest the 
wood and are destructive enemies to the crops for miles round. 
Deer are occasionally found and an effort is being made to 
increase their number, but at present they are very rare. Pea- 
fowl are at present fairly numerous in the plantation. Grey par- 
tridges and in canal-irrigated tracts blacks also are fairly plenti- 
ful! all over the district, but not sufficiently so to attract sports- 
men in any special direction, and the Civil Officer even on his cold 
weather tour will find it hard work making a satisfactory 
bag. Snipe in any quantity are found only in tiie lowlands of 
Bahadarnagar, about 12 miles east of Kasur, in the marshy 
land which is flooded now and then by some backwater from the 
Sutlej river, three or four miles away. Even here they only 
come occasionally and it is wise to make enquiries before going 
there for the snipe alone. Duck of many varieties are fairly 
plentiful all along the Sutlej and in its back waters. In the 
spring wild geese also come to the riverside in great numbers ; 
these and the sand grouse offer fair shooting near the river at 
the end of February. Sand grouse abound all over the district 
from the beginning of November to tlie end of March, The 
small bustard and florican are met with occasionally. Wild 
pigeon are numerous in most parts. Hares are started fre- 
quently in the rahh lands and in the jungle of the Sutlej river 
tracts. All these varieties make it worth while for the officer 
on tour to keep his gun with him if his time is fairly free in 
marching from one stage to another, but the sportsman who 
goes out intent on nothing else but sport will surely return 
disappointed, unless he is visiting the Ghanga Alanga rakh or 
the Sutlej riverside. Quail come in here as elsewhere in April 
and September ,and are netted in lat’ge numbers near the city. 
Foxes and wild cats may be often seen. Jackals abound 
everywhere, as anyone who spends a night within the limits of 
the Lahore district will speedily learn. Wolves are met with 
occasionally in the lowland wastes of Chunian tahsil and in 
parts of Sharakpur. They sometimes attack children : a boy of 
15 or 16 years was lately brought into the hospital badly 
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Chapter I, B- mauled by a wolf. The villagers sometimes get bold of the 
‘ wolf cubs and bring them up ; they find a cross between a wolf 

”anf^lora^*^ ^ ^ useful kind of watch dog at their outside 

, wells. It is much more fierce than the ordinary village pariah, 
and IS more feared by thieves. 

The number of people returned as killed by wolves during 
the last ten years in this district is 31, but presumably these 
were all or nearly all children. In the same period rewards 
have been paid from the District Office for the destruction of 
1,400 wolves. The number brought in as killed shows a great 
falling oS during the last four years, whence it may be pre- 
Humed that the measures for checking their increase at least 
have been efficient. There are no other animals that need be 
mentioned at any length. Otters exist, tlioiigh nob often seen, 
along the main branches of the canal. Alligators abound in 
both rivers and may often be seen lying on the sand banks of 
the llavi especially. Also enormous water serpents are some- 
times observed swimming in the river. 

Snakpi. Qj venomous snakes the most common are the krait, the 

viper, and the cobra. The two former are most numerous 
in the kallnr tracts of Sharakpur tahsil. In the last ten years 
634 people have been reported as killed by snakes. In the same 
period rewards have been paid on the destruction of 8,209 
kraits, on 3,217 vipers, and on 1,397 cobras, and on more of 
other kinds. 

The fish most commonly caught in the Ravi for European 
consumption are the rahu and the bacchiva, the former is to be 
had weighing from five to ten pounds usually, though lieavier 
rahu are often caught. The hacchwu is a small fish weighing 
about half a seer, as usually sold, nine inches long and three or 
four inches in girth. It is generally to be obtained during the 
hot weather after rain ; caught in the morning and brought 
into the Lahore market in the afternoon, the hacchwu boiled is 
delicious eating for dinner. These two fish have one central 
bone and give no trouble in eating. The viali is fair eating but 
bonv, 

Chilwa or stickleback are also caught in the Ravi after 
rain, and make an excellent dish. Other varieties cauglit from 
the Havi are the tarlcanda weighing between 2^ and 3 lbs., 
said to be eaten by Europeans ; the sanghari, the the 

saul, all biggish fish and bony. Also there is the garuj or 
eel, found less in the Ravi than the Deg. In the Sutlej the 
rahuy thaila or katlay and dahi are common. It is 
doubtful whether any of the varieties above mentioned would 
recommend themselves to European taste, except the hacchwa 
which is really excellent, the rahu Vv^hich is lair eating, the mali, 
chilwa y and possibly tmhanda and sanghari. The rest are too 
bony and muddy. The viahdsir is rare in the Ravi and not 
common in the Sutlej. The fish are generally netted by 
mdchhii in the back waters of the two rivers. 
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HISTORY. 

The history of the Lahore district is practically that of the 
Punjab. Of its condition previous to the Muhammadan inva- 
sions we bnow^ next to nothing, and such legends or notices in 
early writers as refer to the ancient city of Lahore will be 
found in Chapter VI. The following pages furnish a very 
brief outline of its political fortunes under the various dynasties 
which succeeded the downfall of the Hindu power in the 
Punjab. Tho antiquities of the district are discussed by 
Grenei'al Cunningham in his Ancient Geography of India, pages 
193 to 203, and in his Archmological Survey Report, II, 202 
to 205, and XIV, 47 to 53. A sliort notice of the history of 
Kasur will be found in Chapter VI. 

From the numerous ruins of old villages and deserted wells 
now found in the highlands of the district, there can be no 
doubt that at one time this portion of the district was more highly 
cultivated than it is at present. It is difficult to say to what 
period these prosperous signs may have belonged ; but, con- 
sidering tlie wars and dissensions that were constantly taking 
place in and near the political capital of Lahore, it may be 
presumed that the depopulation must have taken place during 
some of the Muhammadan conquests, most probably during 
that of Nadir Shah, or of Ahmad Sluih Durani. But it is 
probably not alone to these causes that this desertion can be 
ascribed, for we find that where wells and other signs of former 
fertility are to be traced, now the water is brackish and the 
land sterile. The recession of the Beds to the present bed of 
the Sutlej only occurrod about 100 years ago. It has been 
supposed that this cause alone may have had the effect of 
turning the springs bitter, and this supposition is supported 
by the fact that in the neighbourhood of new canals the water 
of Avells which were previously salt has become pure ; it is most 
difficult otherwise to explain the fact, Avhich is undoubted, that 
at the present moment the water, in these parts of the high- 
lands where the remains of old wells still exist, is undrinkable 
by either man or beast. 

On the next page is a chronological list of the ruling 
powers at different periods from A. D. 1001 to A, D, 1754. 
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Thus the principal dynasties that have held ascendancy in 
these parts are : — 


T. 

Ghazni 

from 1001 

A.D. to 1188 A. D. 

, 187 3 ’ears 

11. 

Ghoriau 

1188 

}J i5 

1206 ,, 

18 „ 

III. 

Slave 

„ 1200 

») 

1288 

82 „ 

IV. 

Khilji 

„ 1288 

,, 

1321 

33 „ 

V. 

Tughlak 

1321 

)> 1) 

1308 „ 

77 „ 

VI. 

ilughals 

„ 1308 

S> JJ 

1412 „ 

:J4 „ 

VIL 

Sal y ad 8 

„ 1413 

>5 )) 

1450 „ 

37 

Tin. 

Patbiin 

1450 

)) » 

1526 „ 

76 „ 

IX. 

Mnghals 

„ 1526 

M )5 

1540 „ 

14 „ 

X. 

rath an 

„ 1540 

5) M 

1553 j, 

13 „ 

XI. 

Mn^hals 

„ 1.553 


1747 „ 

104 „ 

XII. 

Duraui 

„ 1747 

)> n 

1761 

13 

XIU. 

Sikh 

„ 1761 

„ ,, 

1848 „ 

S6 „ 

XIV. 

British 

„ 1849 


to date j, 

34 „ 


Year. 

Name of Sovereign. 

Dynasty. 

Parentage. 

1001 to 1032 

IMahmiid 

Gltazni ... 

Son of Sabuktagin. 

1032 „ 1040 

Masud 

Do. 

,, Mahmud. 

1040 „ 1040 

iSlaudud 

Do. ... 

Masud. 

1040 1077 

Abdul Basil id 

Do. 

,, Majidild 

1077 

1008 

Ibrahim 

Do. ... 

„ M a Slid. 

1008 

1114 

Masud 

Do. 

,, Ibrahim. 

1114 

1117 

Arshin Shah ... 

Do. ... 

Masiid. 

|lll7 „ ll.)2i 

Uahram Shah ... 

Do. 

V Do. 

1115:3 „ 115‘J 

Khusrau Shah... 

Do. 

,, Bahruni Sh^h. 

In 50 " 

1188 

Khusrau Malik 

Do. 

Klmsrau Shah. 

1188 .. 1206 

Shahabdin 

Gaiiri 

Usurped tiie throne. 

1206 

1210 

Kutub Aibak ... 

Slave of ... 


1210 , 

1210 

Arum Sluih 


Adopted son of Aibak, de- 
posed. 

1210 , 

1236 

Shatnsuddm ... 

Balban ... 

Altamash, son-in-law of 
Aibak succeeded. 

1236 , 

1237 

Ruknuddm 


Firoz Shah, son of Shains- 
uddin. 

1237 , 

1230 

Razia Begam ... 


Daughter of Altamash. 

1230 . 

1241 

Bahrain Shah ... 


Son of vShamsuddin. 

1211 „ 1216 

Alanddin Masud 


,, Kuknuddin. 

1246 „ 1266 

Xasirudtliii 


,, Shamsaddiu, 

1266 ,, 1286 

Ghiasiuldiu 

Balm 

Adopted son of do. 

1286 „ 1288 

Kaikabatl ... ... , 


Gland sou of Ghiubuddiu. 

1288 , 

1206 

Julaluddiii Firoz 

Khilii ... 

Usurjied the throne. 

1206 , 

1316 

Alduddin, ... ••• 

Do. ... 

Nephew of Jalaluddiu. 

1316 . 

1317 

Shankatuddiii Umar ... 

Do. 

Son tif Alanddin. 

1317 „ 1321 
1321 „ 1325 

Mubarik Shah 
Ghiazuddm or GUiasud- 

Do. ... 

Brother of Shahabuddiu 


din Malik 

Tughlak ... 

Conquered tlie throne. 

1325 „ 1351 

Alaf Kluin 

Do. 

Son of (ihazi. 

1351 

, 1380 

Firoz Shah 

Do. 

Nephew of Gluizi. 

1380 

. 1380 

i Tughlak Shah... 

Do. 

Giandsun of Firoz Shah. 

13S0 

1392 

1 Abiibakr 

Do. 

Son of do. 

1302 

, 1304 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 

,, do. 

1304 

, 1304 

Sikandar Shah 

Do. ... 

„ Muhammad Shah. 

1304 

, 1308 

Mahmud Shah 



,, do. 

11308 ,, 1308 

Timdr or 'J’araerlaue ... 

1 Mughal ... 

Invaded India. 

Il308 

, 1421 

Ghizin Khan ... 

Saivad ... 

Made Emperor by Timur. 

Il421 

, 1435 

Mnbarik Shah 

Do, 

Son of Ghizin Khan 

ll435 „ 1445 

Muhammad Shah 

Do. 

Grandson of do. 

Il445 

. 1450 

Alanddin Shah 

Do. ... 

Son (d‘ Maliinud Shah. 

1450 „ 1488 

Bahlol ... 

Lodi Pathari 

ij Usurped the tliione. 

1488 „ ]ol7 

Nizam Khan ... 

Do. ... 

Son of Bahlol. 

Il517 

,, 152tj 

1 Ibrahim Shah 

Do. ... 

„ Nizam Khdn, 

1526 „ 153C 

\ Babar Shah 

Mughal ... 

Descendant of Timur; 

1 conquered Delhi. 
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Year. 

Name of Sovereign. 

Dynasty. 

Parentage. 

1530 to 1510 

Humavtin 

Mughal ... 

Son of Babar. 

15m 

„ 1545 

Sher Sh.ih 

Pat ban . . 

Usurped the throne. 

1545 

1553 

Salim Shall 

Do. 

Son of Sher Shah. 

1553 

„ 1553 

Muhammad Slnili 

Do. 

Nephew of Sher Shah. 

1553 

„ 1556 

Humaidn 

Mnsdial ... 

Regained his throne. 

155G 

„ 1GC5 

AkbarShah . 

Do 

Son of Humayun. 

1605 

„ 1627 

di'haiitrir Shah 

Do. 

,, Akbar. 

1627 

„ 1658 

Siiah Jahan 

Do. 

,, Jehangir. 

165S 

,, 1707 

Aurangzeb 

Do. 

,, Sl\dh Jehan, 

1707 

1712 

Slirth Alfini 

Do. ... 1 

,, Aurangzeb. 

1712 

„ 1713 

^M xhaiiiddiu or J ehancbir 

Do. ... 1 

,, Shah A lam. 

1713 

1710 

F.irrukhser 

D(^. ... 1 Grandson of Azim-ul-shan. 

1710 

„ 1717 

-Miihaiiiui:id Shah 

Do. ... 1 

Son of do. 

1747 

1751 

Ahmad Shah .. 

Do. 1 

,, .Tehandar. 


At the period of the first AI uhainmadan invasion in the latter 
part of tlie Seventh ceiitiiry of our era_, we find Lahore in posses- 
sion of a Cliauhan prince, of the family of Ajmer. Tn A.D. 682, 
accordino' to Ferishta, the Afghans of Kerman and Peshawar, 
who had, even at that early period, embraced the religion of the 
Propliet, wrested certain possessions from the Hindu prince. A 
war ensued, and in the space of five months seventy battles were 
fought, with varied success, until the Afghans, having formed 
an allianco with the Gakkhars, a wild tribe inhabiting the Salt 
Hange of tlie Punjab,* compelled the Raja to cede a portion of 
his territory, d’lie next mention of Lahore is in the Rajputana 
chronicles, where the Eiissas of Lahore, a Rajput tribe, are men- 
tioned as rallying to tlio defence of Chittanr, when besieged by 
Musalmau forces in the beginning of the ninth century. At length, 
in A.D. 975, Sabuktagin, Governor of Khurasan, and father of 
the celebrated Mahmud, advanced beyond the Indus. He was 
met by Jaipai, Raja of Lahore, whose dominion is said to have 
extended from Sarhind to Lam glum, and from Kashmir to 
Mooltan. By the advice of a prince of the Bhati tribe, the Raja 
formed an alliance with the Afghans, and, with their aid, was 
enabled to witiistand the first invasion. On his succession to 
the throne of Ghazni, Sabnktagin repeated his invasion. A 
battle ensued in the vicinity of Larnghfin. The Raja was defeat- 
ed, and made overtures for peace. His terms were accepted, 
and persons were sent on the part of Sa.buktagin, to take the 
balance of the stipulated ransom. On reaching Lahore Jaipai 
proved faithless, and imprisoned those commissioned to receive 
the treasure. On learning intelligence of his perfidy, Sabnktagm, 
in the words of Ferishta, ^Hike a foaming torrent, hastened 
towards Hmunstan.’’ 

Anotlier battle ensued, in which Jaipai was again vanquish- 
ed, and he retreated, leaving the territory to the west of the 
Nihil), or Indus, iutlio hands of tlie invader. Chagrined at his 
double defeat, Im performed the Hindu sacrifice of Johdr,f or 

* Iniprobabiy supposed by Abbot to be the descoudants of Greek settlers. 

t The suicide of Cnlaniis, the Indian, at Pasarg'adce-, and that of Zarnianoche' 
gas at Athens (Strabo, lib. xv., ch. I), are other instances of the performance of 
this rite. But we need not go back to antiquity for examples. Only a few years 
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Chapter IL devotion, by burning himself to death outside tlie walls of his 
capital. The invader did not retain the conquest he had made. 


History. 


for in A.D. 1008, a confederation, headed by Anangpal, 


' son 


Early of Jaipal, again met the advancing army, now commanded bv 

TTTmnr flna ^ j ^ 


with Muhaiiiinadans. 


Social and Political 
results attending 
the introduction 
of Muham- 
madanism. 


Malimiid, sou and ‘•uccossor of h^abukt^^gin, in the vicinity of 
Peshawar. In the battle whieh ensued the naphtha balls of the 
Afghiin army, according to a conjectuial reading of Ferishfca’s 
text, spread dismay among the Hindu soldiery, v/iio tied, suffer- 
ing a, great) slaugiirer. Ijahore wms allowed to remain intact 
for lliirteen years longer. Anangpal was succeeded by another 
Jaip/d, called by A1 Haruui, Ahirjanpal, \\hile Alahmud pushed 
hivS conquests into Hindustan. Hut in A.L). 1022, lie suddenly 
marched dcnvn fi’nin Kashmir, seized Liihore without oppi^sition, 
and gave it (nn-rtobc^ plaudorc'd. -jaipal if tied lielple'^s to xAjnier, 
and the Hindu principalir v nf Lahore was oxringnislied ft>r ever. 
A final effort Avas made bv the Hindus in the reign of Maudud, 
A. D. 1045, to recover tiieir lost sovereignty ; but altera fruit- 
less siegc} of six mouths, thev reiired witliout success ; and thus, 
says A1 Haiuni, the so\ereienrv nj India beiuiine extinct, and 
no descendant remained tn liu'ht a tire on tlie liearth.^’ Laiiore 
was left in cluugo of 5ialik A\az, a favouiare of iMahinud of 
Ghazni, wlioso nann^ appeals in many anecdotes of the sayings 
and doings of the Emperor. He is said to have built up the 
Avails and fortress of Lahore mii aeulously, in a single night ; 
and his tomb, by the Tak^utl or old mint, is still revered by 
Musahnans as the buihil place of the founder of Lahore. 

From the ahot^'^ account it Avill bo seen tl'at tliepiriuces and 
people of Lahore played a piomimuit pare in that long continued 
struggle between Muhammadanism r.nd Hinduism which marks 
the introduction of the former into India. While Persia Avas 
vanquished in three sucees-ive batth s, and Egypt and the 
north coast of Africa in less than fiftv years, upwards of two 
centuries elapsed before Muhammadanism had established a 
footing across the Indus. The strong social action and reaction, 
which have taken place botwi^eu the two rebgions in this part 
of India, may be traced tr» the fact that tlie establishmeut of 
Mubammadnnism Avas thus gra'lual ; and the comparative 
tolerancy of tlie earlier Aluhammadau <ly nasties of India is 
perluips rt‘ferabh> to the same cause, t — the I’csuit of those long 
struggles in Ashicli Lalime A\'as so couspicuous ; for history 
sliows that the steady resistance of a people to rhe redigion and 
customs of tiieir conquerors will, as was the case Avith the Aloors 
in Spain, teach even idgots the necessity, or jinlicy, of toleration. 

njffo a peasant of the Kan'^na (iistiier, a It^pei , deiiherately hunit himself to death. 
Accoidini: to the (dheial iep(jrt, “ one ot his brothers hiorded liini a light, and 
went a>^ay; a second hurthcr waW’hcd the burnintt ; and a thiid thought it a 
matter of such sninll nircrt st that he \vcut ncout liis usual avoc itioTis.’’ 

* He is called by Feiishia dnarrub u'/, but Anani<pal has the iiuthority of the 
Rajpataua chronicles and the Puiauas. means “ iucoi poreal,” or unsub- 

stantial. hence Anangpal is trant.lated Iry Tod supporter of a desolate abode ” — 
an ominous name for the monarch of a falling dynasty. 

t See the remarks in Elphinstone'a “ History of India/* book Y., chapter I. 
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Even now the Muhammadan of the Punjab is perhaps less 
bigoted, and the Hindu loss ^^rossly superstitions than else- 
where ; and it is reinarknble that two of the boldest reformers 
India has produced, Golakhnath and Nanak^ were natives of 
the Punjab. 

During the reigns of the first eight ])rinces of the Ghazni- 
vide dynasty, Lahore was governed by viceroys ; but in the 
reign of Masn.ud JI (A. D. 109*^ — 1114) the seat of Government 
was temporarily reTViOved to Fra ho re, ns, the Seljuks having 
deprived the hou^e of Ghazniof most of its territory in Iran 
and Turau, the royal family were compelled to take reftige in 
their Indian possessions. Laliore was again made the seat of 
empire by Kliusran, the twelftli Ghazni vide Emperor, and 
would appear to have remained so until the fall of the dynasty, 
in A. D. 11 85, and the establishment of the house of Ghor. 

The Ghazni vides, especially the later ones, seem to have been 
a tolerant race, and to have adopted a conciliatory policy 
towards their Hindu subjects; we find them employing troops 
of Hindu cavalrv, and some of tliem even adopted on their 
coinage tlu^ titles and wn’itten chara‘'‘ter of the conquered race. 

Their popularity may farther be inferred from continual 

disturbances which arose at Lahore after their expulsion. 

Daring the Ghorian utkI Slave dynasties, Lahore was the Lahore during the 
focus (4‘ conspiracies against the Government ; indeed, it appears Ghorian and Slave 
throughout the • subsequent history of Muhammadan rule to dynasties, 
have been the rendezvous of the Tartar, as opposed to the 
Afghan party. In A. D. 1241, Lahore was taken and plundered 
by the hordes of Changez Khan ; and in A. D. 1286, Prince 
Muhammad, the accomplisheil son of Sultan Ghyas-ud-din 
Balban, perished in an encounter with the Mughals on the 
banks of the Pavi, the poet Amir Khusrau being taken 
prisoner by Ins side. 

During the Kliilji and Tug'hhik dynasties, Lahore is not The Khilji and 
prominent ill the political history of the day. It was once 
plundered by the Gakkhars, and mention is made of Mughal 
colonists taking up their abode in the vicinity of the city, the 
place of their location being still known by the name of 
Mughalpiira. 

The year 1397 is memorable as the date of the invasion of invasion of Timur. 
Timiir, the “ firebrand of the universe.^’ Lahore was taken 
by a detachment of his forces, and from the fact that Timur 
did not plunder it in person, ic may be inferred that the city 
was not then particularly rich. On his departure, Laliore was 
left in possession of Saiyad Khizr Khan, an Afghan noble, native 
of India, whom he appointed viceroy. 

Fi'om this period, the city was alternately in the hands of The Lodi dynasty, 
the Gakkhars and the ruling dynasty, until, in A. D, 1436, it was 
seized by Bahlol Khan Lodi, one of the Afghan chiefs, who 
rose to power on the overthrow of the Tughlak dynasty, and 
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eventually became Emperor. In the rei^n of his grandson 
Sultan Ibrahim^ Daulat Khan Ludi^ the Afghan Governor of 
Lahore, revolted ; and. Count Julian-like, invited to his aid the 
great Chagatai prince, Babar, who had long meditated an 
invasion of Hindustan, whicL he claimed as the representative 
of Timur. 


Lahore taken by Babar came, saw, and conquered. He was met by an 
Babar, A. D. 1524. Afghan army, composed of the supporters of Sultan Ibrahim, 
ia the vicinity of Lahore ; but it was speedily vanquished, and 
the victor, enraged at tiie (''p])osition he had experienced, let 
loose Ins soldiery upon tlie city, whicli they plundered and 
partially burnt. Babar did nc»t remain long at Lahore, but, 
after a halt of only four days, marched on tcjwards Delhi. He 
did not, however, get further than Sirhind on this occasion. 
Daulat Khan Lodi, who had invited him to Hindustvan, being 
dissatisfied with his reward of a had already begun to 

intrigue against him. He, therefore, returned to Lahore, and 
having parcelled out tlie ]n'ovinces he had conquered among 
his nobles went b;u*k to Kabul. The next year, Lahore was 
the hot bed of iiitrigiu's fomented by Daulat Khan, winch it is 
unnecessary to detail, but the f(dl owing year Babar again 
appeared. An attempt was again made to opp-se him at the 
Ravi, near Lahore ; but the loroe imdted array liefore it was 
attacked, and Babar, without entejung jjaliore, passed on 
towards Hindustan, 'lliis was his last expehitioig audit ended, 
A, D. 1526, in the decisive victory of Panipat over the Afghan 
army, the capture of Delhi, and tlie foundation of the Mt^ghal 
Empire. 


The Moghal period. 'Pile reigns of Huraayun, xAkliar, Jehangir, Shahjehan, and 
Aurangzeb, the successr>rs of Babar, may be considered the golden 
period of the history of Lahore. TJie city again became a place 
of royal residence; gaidons, tombs, mo^qnes^ and pavilioms 
sprang up in every direction ; tlie population inc! eased, suburbs 
arose until the city became, m the languagp of Abul-fazl, tlio 
grand resort of people of all nations, and celebrated for its 
fine buildings and luxuriant gardens. To tliis day adinost all 
that is architecturally beautiful at Lahore is referable to the 
period of the early Mog^hal Emperors. 

Humaynn. the accession of Hurmiyun, the Punjab, together with 

Kabul and Kandahar, became the appanage of Kamran, Huma- 
yun^s younger brother, who seems to have given the first im- 
pulse to the architectural adornment of Lahore, by building a 
palace, with a garden extending from Naulakka to tlie river Ravi. 
During the struggle between Hnmayiin and Slier Khan, tlie 
Afghan usurper, Lahore served as the place tVarmes of the 
Moghals, and on the temporary expulsion of the former from 
the throne, narrowly escaped destructiou. Slier Khan at one 
time meditated razing it to the ground, and transferring its in- 
habitants to Mankot in the Sialkot range ; and, on his death 
bed, he lamented his not having done so as one of the errors 
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of Ills life. Tlie design was revived in tlie reign of bis succes- 
sor, but never carried into effect.* 

After an exile of fourteen veais, Humayun returned in 
triumpb. to Lahore (A. D. 1554) and was received with every 
demonstration of joy by the inhabitants. After his death, at 
Delhi, A. D. 1556, and the accession of Akbar, the peace of 
Lahore was again disturbed by Hakim, the younger brotlier of 
Akbar, who descended fi'om Kabul, of which province he was 
Governor, and seized Lahore in A. D. 1568. He was soon 
expelled. In 1581 he made another attempt, but the siege was 
raised by the advance of Akbar in person. From A. D. 1584 
to A .D. 1598, Akbar apparently made Lahore his head-quarters, 
and undertook; from thence the couquest of Kashmir and the 
operations against the Afghan tribes of the frontier. It, was 
during his residence at Lahore that Akbar would appear to 
have developed to their greatest extent those principles of reli- 
gious liberality for w^hicli he is so conspicuous. His Court was 
the resort of the learned of every creed, and the arena of reli- 
gious disputations between conflicting sects.t It is related 
that the Emperor erected two buildings, outside the citv, for the 
entertainment of devotees of every kind ; one, called Khairpura 
for Jews, Gabrs (or fire-worshippers) and Muhammadans ; and 
another called Dharmpnra, for Hindus. Weekly meetings 
were held for discussion, in which Bir Bal, Abul-faizi, Abui-fazl 
and other independent thinkers, took part. Alchemv, fasci- 
nation, and magic were also practised, according- to one liisto- 
rian,j; and the Emperor himself is said to have become an adept 
in the former art. In the same spirit of eclecticism, Akbar re- 
vived the old Persian festival in honour of the sun, and appoint- 
ed Abuhfazl superintendent of fire-templevS. A portion of the 
building, called Khairpura is still said to rernaiu in the vicinity 
of Daranagar, on the left of the road ro Mian Mir§ and thei-e 
is a memento of the imperial partiality to sun-worship in an 
enamelled figure of the sun visible to this day, on the front 
wall of the palace. Tod notices a similar decoration at Ddepur ; 
“ a huge painted sun of gypsum iu high relief, with gilded rays 
adorns the Hall of Audience.^^ 

• If, as has been suggested, ilankut was the same Madhokor, the capital of 
the Punjab at the period of the Muhammadan invasion, the policy of the trans- 
fer is obvious. Slier Khdn, though called a usurper, was the representative of 
the native or auti-foreigner party, and would, therefore, wish to conciliate the 
Hindus by re-transferring tlie scat of Government to the ancient capital of 
their native rulers. 

fThe odium theoloyicnm thus excited led sometimes to fatal disputes. In one 
of them, Miilla Ahnuid a learned Shiab, compiler of the “ Taiikh-i-AUi,” was 
assassinated in the sticets of Lahore, by one ?.lir 2 a Fukid. The murderer was 
sentenced to be bound alive to the leg of an elephant,'’ and thus, adds the 
Sunni narrator, “ attained martyrdom " — See Sir H. Elliot’s Biographical 
Index of the Muhammadan Historians ot India.’’ 

X Abd-ul-Qadir, author of the Tdrikli-i-Baduuni/’ 

§ It is not iniprohablo that there is an allusion to the practice of alchemv at 
Khairpura in the following passage in the inscription cn the Tomb of Mian 
Mir which is iu the immediate vicinity of Daranagar : — 

The dust of whose x^ortals is enviedhy t>tone of the alchemist. 
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The literary circle whiclt followed the Imperial Court ap- 
pears to have ])f^eu peculiarly actire d urine; its sojourn at 
Lahore. It was here the voluniiuons history of iluhammadanism 
from the earliest period u]) to the tlioiisandth year of the Hijri 
era^ compiled l)y order of the Emperor was finished and revised ; 
and it was liere rha.t the translation of the Mahabliarata and the 
Rcija Tarangini into Persian—a. work still unaccomplished ‘as 
ref^ards our own laTio;uage— was undertaken. The list of poets 
and the divines who wrote and rhymed and occasionally fougdit 
within the walls of L'lhoro between A. D. 1584 and A. D. 
1598^ is too long* to give here^ but there is one among them 
w'ho deserves special mention in a history of Laliore, nauiely^ the 
historian Nizam -ud-diu Ahmad ^ the author of the Tabaqat 
Akbari — the first historical work of wliicli India forms exclu* 
sively the subject-matter. He died in A. D. 1504 and was 
buried in liis garden at Lahore. I lie tomb of this celeb re j to 
whom Ferislda owed so much in the compilation of his history 
can no longer be traced ; even his na.me and his work are but 
little knowji to the liiodern of Jjahore. It is also worthy 

of remark that xVkbaPs able minister, Todar Mai, the best Reve- 
nue officer peidiaps the T\Ioglml Government ever had, and the 
ideal of an Oriental financier, expired at Lahore. 


Visit of the Porta- during this period that some Portuguese cn;siouaries, 

gaese Missionaries, at tli^" express request of Akbar, proceeded from Goa to the 
Emperor’s Court at Lahore' . They arrived with sangui no hopes 
of Christianizing the country, ami, iu ilitur journal, they des- 
cribe Lahore as a ^bleliglitful city,” On tlieir arrival, they 
were taken to the imperial residence, situated on an island in 
river;” and, being introduced to the Emneror, presented him 
with a splendid image of the Virgin, which lie received with 
the gi-eatesfc admiration. }3ut notwithstanding this good begin- 
ing their hopes were tir»t realized, and they eventually returned to 
Goa. xAk bar’s successor, Jeluiiigir, however, was more liberal 
than liis father, lie allowed som? l^ortuguese Jesuits to establish 
a mission and build a chiu'ch at Lahore, and oven assigned 
stipends tq the priests. But this liberality ceased after his 
death. Shah Jehan, a more strict Musalmat}, withdrew the 
pensions and pulled down the church ; hut some traces of it 
still remained when Lahore was visited by the French traveller 
Thevenot, in A. D. 1065. A crucifix and a picture of the Virgin 
were even then observable on tlie gateways of the palace.* 


It was about this period also (A. D. 1584) that Lahore was 
visited by four of our countrymen, Messrs. Fitch, Newberry, 
Leedes, and vStorey, members of the Turkey or Levant Com- 
pany. The former left an account of his traveH, but gives no 
detailed description of Lahore. In A. D. 1594, the Emperor 


* Among the euamelled fresco designs executed upon the northern front of 
the palace may stdl be seen the tigures ot two cherubs’ iieada, with wings exactly 
like the representationa of cherubs coiunioii in ecclesiastical and scenic decora- 
tions in Europe. May n»t these have been copied, from printings belonging to 
the Jesuit church ? 
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Akbar quitted for ever tbe city associated with the brightest 
period of his reigu ; and until his decease was engaged in 
military operations in the Deccan — latterly, in an unnatural 
contest vv^ith his eldest son, Salim. 

The latter succeeded, in A. D. lOOG, under the title of 
Jehaugir. His reign coinnuinced, as usual, vrlth a rebellion, and 
Lahore felt the etfocrs of it Prince Khusraii, the eldest son 
of the Emp“ror, seized tin* huburbs of Lahore, and laid siege 
to the citadel. His army \v quickly cl‘n\ :ited by the imperial 
troops, and his adiiorout-< wei-e punislied wttli f't^arcul severity. 
Seven liundi-ed prisoners were impaled in two rows leading 
from the gate of Lahore ; and the priuc^ was marched past them 
in mock <lig!utv, on au elephant, from Ivamraids palace at 
Naubikka, wdiere he had been temporarily placed, to tlie fort, 
where ho was kept in clos(3 conhuement in cdiains. 

The celebrated Sikli Guru, Arjan, the fourth successor of 
Nanak and compiler of the AcU GninfJi was somehow implicated 
in the r^‘i)ellion ; he was impris.umd, and his d,enth, wliicli occur- 
red soo.i after, is attributed to the rigouis of his confinement; 
though craditi-m that, having oh^'aiiicnl permission from 

his guards to bafclie in the ri\er Ravi, which flowed by his prison 
lie miraculously disappeared bonmiih the stream. However 
this may be, hois regardc'd bv the Sikhs as their first martyr, 
and his death was one of ‘‘lie causes which changed them Irom 
a peaceable to a warlike sect, and instilled into their minds that 
bitter hatrefl of Muhammadans which stood us in such stead in 
1857. His humble shrine* may still be seen between the palace 
of Aloghals and the mausoleum of Ranjit Singh — a fitting locality 
for the memorial of him who was an unconscious cause of the 
downfall of the one and the elevation of the other. 

Jehaugir was fond of Lahore, though to one with any feel- 
ing the place would have been fiMught with bitter associations 
In A. 1). 1()22, he fix'ul his court here, and when he died, at 
Jlujaiiri, in Kaslimirt A. D. IG27, it was his express wish, that 
he .should bo buried ac Lahore. He wuis interred, accordingly, 
in the garden of Xnrjeiian, his devoted though imperious wife ; 
and, through her exertu^ns, the maiisolenin at Slialubira, one of 
the chief ornamtoits of Lahore^ was erected to his memory. In 
the immediate vicinity is the tomb r>f Niirjeliau herself, ahumble 
imitation of that of dehangir. as well as that of Asaf Khan, or 
Asaf Jail, her brother, the historian, J soldier and xcarAr^ and in 
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* A well, aaitl to have be(*u by him, njay be ^een intiio vicinity of the 
golden mosque. Ranja huiit a ('nod on the bjiot. 

fTlie siutlior of tlie hindlnituviii Jeh'ini/i/ 1 states that hi.s death was tlie 
result of a shock OM the nervous s\ stem, bt(Jught on by haviiiu' seen one of Ids 
attendants jla-lied to })ioees by billing down a ])reeipice in pursuit of a deer. 
This is not very credible} in one who. in his own Memoirs, i^loats over the atroci- 
ties committed at the (."•miunucemeut of his reign. Others attribute his death 
with more prubabiiity, to a.sibma. 

X He composed a portion of the Tdrikhd-Alfi* 
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, of English interest in the (Jourtof Jehangir* at the period of 

History. Koe\s Embassy. 

Shahjehan. On the death of Jehangir, Lahore was again (A. D. 1628) 

the scene of a struggle between rival claimants to the throne, 
which, as usual, terminated in the exoc*ution of the Yanquished. 
On the one side was Shiiliryar, younger son of the late Emperor, 
supporte<l by the once all-powerful Nurjehan, whose daughter 
by her former husband lie hatl married ; and on the other, Shah- 
jehan siippurted by Ills tatiier-iu-law, Asaf Khan. Shahryar 
seized the treasury at Lahore, and prociaitned liimself Emper- 
or ; but he and his adherents were speedily attacked and de- 
feated by the energetic Asiif Khan, and the prince himself, 
with the two sons of Jehangir’s brother, Daiiial, was taken prison- 
er. The prince and his two cousins were put to death at 
Lahore, and Shahjehan and his sons remained the sole direct 
representatives of tlie liouse of ddmur. Asaf Khan now enjoyed 
a position even more elevated than in the preceding reign, and 
retained it until A. D. 16d2, when he failed in the sieg'e ot Hjjan- 
pui-, from Avliicli dnti^ lie seems to have lost favour. Nurje- 
han survive<l until A. IJ. 1616, but- li'^r iiiiiuenca ceased for ever 
with the death of Shahr\ar. From that date she lived in 
seclusion and devoted hrucselF to the rnomuiy of her husband. 
She and a laitliful female attendant are burieil side by side in the 
tomb she had constructed during her lifetime. 

Dara Shikoh. Between A. D. 1628 and 1057, Lahore enjoyed an interval of 

peace and prosperity under the muuiliceut rule of Ali MardanKhan, 
and Haki Ali-iid-din, who is more commonly known by his title 
ofWazir Kluin ; hut during the striiggdes between the sons of 
Shahjehan, v/hicli cast a cloud over tlie latter part of the reign 
of that Emperor, as if in retribution for the atrocities which 
attendedits coinmencemeut, Lahore warmly espoused the cause 
of Dai'ci Shikoh, the eldest sou and, according to our notions, the 
rightful heir to the throne. He had tixed his residence at Lahore, 
and gaineii great popuinrity by liis engagiuo manners and gener- 
ous disposition, and by i lie interest he took in the welfare of the 
city, which he uupi*ove(i by the coastruciion of numerous 
or market places. He collected a history of all tlie holy men and 
conventual institutions of the ])lace,t and had, as his spiritual 
adviser, the eminent Lahoresaiut, Mian Mir, who, if we may judge 
of the tenets of the master by tlmseof the disciple, must have been 
a singularly liberal-minded Musalmfui. When pursued by his 
brother, Aiu'angzeb, in A. D. 1658, at a tune when liis cause was 
almost hopeless, Lahore supplied him with men and money and 

• Until Sir TLiuums Kuf?, Ijiibt'.l him !i v.ilimble peurl, after which ‘‘ all 
went ou well aud sinuutlily.’’ — E! oj Imha, 

t The work still extant, but shows no trace of the alleged heretical opimou 
of its author, 

} Among bis adherents was Uar Uii, the seventh Sikh Guru. 
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when his wife died^ during his hurried retreat to the western fron- 
tier, Lahore received her last remains. The disasters of his flight 
to Gujrat, the scene near Ahmadabad as the city closed its gates 
against him, his betrayal and cruel death, are matters beyond the 
scope of the present work, and the reader is referred for an account 
of them to the graphic pages of Bernier, or the more discri- 
minating narrative of Elphinstone. His name is still held in 
affectionate remembrance at Lahore, and the costly Bddshdhi 
mosque erected at Lahore by Aurangzeb, a few yeai's after this 
event, has ever been held in disrepute, because built from the 
spoils of blood,’^ that is, from the proceeds of the confiscated 
estates of Dara.* During the reign of Aurangzeb, Lahore had 
but little connection with the political events of the time, as the 
attention of the Emperor was chiefl}^ directed to quelling the 
rising power of the Mahrattas in the Deccan, and the rebellion 
of the tribes of Rajputana. 
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But from the death of Aurangzeb to the accession ofRanjit Lahore after the 
Singh, the fate of Lahore was singularly unfortunate. As the <leath of Aurangzeb. 
capital of an outlying province, it was naturally the first to suffer 
from the weakness of the decaying Moghal Empire, Ruled over 
by governors inadequately supported, it became the point dUippni 
of Sikh insurrections, and like a second Arirninum, the iter ad- 
hella of every invader from tlie West. Almost immediately after 
the death of Aurangzeb, the Sikhs, who had been kept under 
subjection during his energetic rule, broke out into insurrection 
under a leader named Banda, and at length seriously threatened 
Lahore, The Emperor Bahadur Shah, the son and successor of 
Aurangzeb (A. D. 1712) marched to Lahore, with a view of 
crushing the rebellion, but died before he could achieve any 
decisive success. One of the gate- ways of Lahore, the IShdk 
Alami Gateway,t was called after his name, and the fact fur- 
nishes some testimony to the popularity of this prince, whoso 
toleration was a great contrast to the bigotry of his predecessor. 

It has been said, indeed, that “ had Bahadur Shah, and not 
Aurangzeb, succeeded Shdhjehan, the family of Timur might 
have still sat on the throne of Delhi.” 


His death was followed by the usual contest among the sons ; 
Azim-us-shan, a younger son, but more popular than the others, 
endeavoured to seize the throne and oust his elder brother, 
Jehandar. A conflict ensued between the brothers and their 
respective partizans outside the city walls ; A zim-us-shan was 
driven from the field, and fled precipitately to the Ravi, which 
he endeavoured to cross upon an elephant. But the river being 
swollen and rapid, owing to the melting of the snows at its source 
in the Himalayas, he was swept away and drowned. But his 
death was not unavenged. Seven months afterwards, Jehandar 
was prostrate before Farrukhser, the son of Azim-us-shan, who 


•The mosque was converted into a powder-magazine by Ranjit Singh, and 
has only lately been restored to the Muhammadans ; but the boon is but little 
ajpreciated by them. 

t It waa form erly called Bherwala Gateway. 
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. sternly put to vleatli. The struggles between Jehandar and 

History- Farrukhser for the imperial throne^ and the dissensions and in- 

Lahore after the trigues ill the Court of the latter, encouraged the Sikhs to further 
eatho Aurangzeb. excesses; they defeated the governor of Lahore in a pitched 
battle, and it became necessary for even the Farrukhser 
to take some measures for their repression. He appointed Abdul 
Samad Khan, a Turani nobleman, and an officer of known vigour, 
to the viceroy ship of Lahore ; the new governor obtained a 
brilliant success over the rebels, and took Banda himself 
prisoner, whom he despatched to Delhi. Abdul Samad was 
succeeded in the viceroysliip hj liis son Zikariya Khan, under 
the title of Khan Bahadur, and for twenty-one years (A. D* 
1717 — 1788) the Puciab was peaceful. The weakness of the 
Court of Delhi raised the viceroy into a satrap, who, safe for a 
time in liis palace at Bagampnra, viewed with complacency the 
failing powers of the house of Timur and the rise of the Mahrattas. 

Invasion of Nadir At length, ill 1788, the citizens of Lahore heard with dismay 
Shah. of the approach of a new enemy from the west, led by the Tur- 
komaiii warrior, Nadir Kali Khan, who from his humble home 
by tlio foumain Margab, in the vale of Azerbijan, issued forth 
tlie conqueror of Kliorasan and Meshed, the lord of Persia and 
vanquisher of the house of Timur. Un the 18th November 
l7o8, he crossed the Indus, passed rapidly without boat or I'aft, 
the Jhelnm and Cliendb rivers,^’ v/rites his Secretary, Mirza 
Mehdi — furious as the ocean or as an arm of a destructive 
sea,^^ — and pu-hed on for Lahore. A faint show of resistance 
was made at Wazirabad, and again in the vicinity of Lahore, 
but to no purpose, and at length the invading army encamped 
in the Gardens of Shalamar. Zikariya Khan, the viceroy, had 
no particular affection for the Court of Delhi, and was soon con- 
vinced that discretion is the better part of valour. Ho brought 
twenty lakh,-- of rupees and a vast array of elephants, and pre- 
sented them before the throne of the invader ; the result was 
that Zikariya was confirmed in his governorship, and Lahore, 
this time, escaped pillage. On the 29th December, the troops 
of Nadir Sliuh quitted Lahore for Delhi. 

The prostration of the Jfoghal Emperor by the ensuing 
victory of Karnal and the sack of Delhi gave fresh courage to 
the Bikhs, who liad been restrained during the vigorous rule of 
Abdul Samal and Zikariya Khan; but the latter was now dead, 
and his son and successor Yaliiya Khan was less fortunate. In 
1746, a marauding bund of Sikhs had collected at Eminabad, a 
locality associated with sacred recollections to their minds, for 
hero is the shrine of Rori Sdhib^'^ marking the spot where their 

'* Rof'i meaua ‘‘ hard ground ” and the espresaion Rori Sahib is an instance of 
a habit, chanicteiistic of oriental races, of personifying localities. Thus we have 
Amritsarji, Darldr Sahib ^ &c.; just as if an Englishman wore to speak of “My Lord 
Parliament Hou^c,” The Lahore District abounds in localities thus “canonized 
as being associated with some act in the life of Nanak, — e. n. NanJednak Sahih, tho 
place of his birth, Bdlkanrd. Sdhib, hdL, a child, karira^ pl^Jj the place where he 
spent his youth ; Mitabthan-ji, the place of cattle where he tended his herd ; 
Kyari Sdhib y kydra, a, cnltiv^tted bed where Nanak culuivated. 
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Guru Nanak, in performance of a vow of penance, knelt down 
and prayed upon the Lard ground. Troops were sent by 
Yahiya Kban to disperse tlio Siklis, wlio, inspired by the 
sanctity of the place, fell upon the detachment with fury and 
over-powered it. The news of this disaster exasperated the 
viceroy, who despatched another overwhelming force, under 
the command of Lakhpat Kai, which succeeded in defeating the 
insurgents. Those who were taken prisoners were brought into 
Lahore, and executed on the north-east side of tim city, then 
known as the horse -market, but since the period of tSikh rule 
y by the name of Shahid Ganj, or place of martyrs; and the spot 
of the execution is indicated b}'- a sl^rine erected to the memory 
of Bhai Taru Singh, the chief martyr, who, thongli offered 
pardon if he would consent to part with his long liair, the out- 
ward badge of his faith, preferred death to apostasy. 

Two years from this event, A. D. 1748^ a more poweifful 
enemy appeared before the walls of Lahore, in tlie person of 
Ahmad Shah, the successor of Nadir Shah, avIio liad no sooner 
established himself on the throne than he marched an army 
into India. The viceroyship at Lahore was thou a bone of 
contention between the tw’o sons of Zikariya Khan, Yahiya, 
and Shah Nawaz Khan ; while the Court of Delhi looked on, 
too weak or too indolent to interfere. To aid his cause Shah 
Nawaz encouraged the advance of Ahmad, recoil ectiug that his 
father had not fared ill at the hands of the western invader. 
Ahmad SI] ah advanced ; but liis army was small, and Shah 
Nawaz Khan, having prevailed over his brother, thought better 
of his treachery. He met the invading forces, was disastrously 
defeated under the walls of the city, and. Ahmad took posses- 
sion of Lahore. * The first invasion of xVhmad, liaviug passed 
Lahore, met with a check in Sirhiud, and the eonqueror 
returned the way he came. Mir Mannu, son of the Delhi 
Wazir, who had . distinguished himself in ffie battle, wms 
appointed governor of Lahore. 

At the close of 1748, Ahmad again crossed the Indus, 
but the invasion was this time warded off, partly 1 y the bold 
front assumed by Mir Mannu, at the banks of the Chenab, 
and partly by diplomacy. The following year it was renewed 
with better success. The invader marched without opposition 
^ to Lahore, and halted a short distance from the suburb of 
Shahdara, where Mir Mannu hu'l out ro ached himself. He 
crossed the river, however, at a ford higher up, and pi'oc ceded 
to invest the city, his own camp being fixed in the vicinity of 
the Shalaimir Gardens. For four months Mir Mannu made^ 
a good defence. At length, as provision and forage 
began to fall short, he imprudently risked a general action. 
On the morning of the 12th April 1752, he marched out of 
his entrenchment, and took up a position near the village of 

♦ At the back of the Jama Masjid, there is the tomb of one Sabir Shah 
who waa put to death for adviaieg the people to submit to Ahmad. 
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Mahmud Buti. A battle ensued which was sustained for 
some hours^ with doubtful success on both sides^ but at length 
the tide was turned by a charge of the Durani horse, and Mir 
Mannu retired into the citadel.* The next morning, however, 
finding further resistance hopeless, he repaired to the tent of 
the conqueror to make his submission, when the following 
dialogue is said to have taken place: — How is it,^' said 
Ahmad Shah, “ that you have not, long ere this, come to do 
liomage to your lord and master ? Because/^ replied Mir 
Mannu, I had another master to serve.’^ And why,” 

rejoined the Shah : did not your master protect you in this V 
liour of need?^’ Because,” returned the other, he knew 
that Mir Mannu would take care of himself.” “ and suppos- 
ing,” continued the Shah, you had been victorious?” “I 
should have put you in an iron cage and sent you prisoner to 
Delhi,” was the reply. And now that I am victor, what,” 
asked the Shiih, do you expect at my hands ?” If you area 
tradesman,” said Mir Mannu, sell me; if an executioner, 
put me to death ; but if you are a prince, be generous.”’ The 
coiKjueror struck with admiration at the dauntless bearing 
of his youthful adversary, called him the Bustain of India, 
decorated him with a jewelled sword, and confirmed him in the 
post of viceroy of the Punjab, t 

But Mir Mannu did not long live to enjoy his newly- 
acquired title ; he died soon afterwards, A. D. 1752, leaving 
an infant son and a widow. The latter succeeded as guardian 
of her son, and for a time vainly endeavoured to keep upon 
good terms with the Courts of both Kabul and Delhi; at 
length, however, her duplicity was discovered, and the Delhi 
li'azir summarily put an end to her intrigues by having her seiz- 
ed in her own house and-carried off a prisoner. J This violent act 
afforded the Durani a pretext for a fourth invasion A. D. 

1 755-50). Lahore was occupied without opposition and placed 
under the conqueror^s son Prince Timur ; but an act of into- 
lerance on his part, in defiling the sacred tank at Amritsar, 
roused the fury of the Sikhs, now a rapidly rising sect, 

Sikh horsemen swarmed round the city walls, and assumed 
so threatening an attitude, that Prince Timur thought it 
])rudent to retire, and Lahore, for the first time A. D. 

* The '^cpne of the battle is marked by a large quadrangular tomb of masonry. 

'J’his, say the neighbouring villagers, was erected by the last surviving son of Aziz 
lieg, a person of distinction in Mir Manna’s army, who with his five other sons, 
fell in the battle : the survivor, being uiiablp to recognise the bodies of bis father 
ami In’othnrs, to make sure, collected the bones of all those slain in the place 
V, here the tiilit was thickest and buried them in a large vault below' the tomb. 

The plain around is still strewn with human bones. 

t His memory is held in great repute by Muhammadans, but detested by the 
Pikhs. w'hom he treated with great severity. He was buried near Shahid lianj, 
where the remains of his tomb may still be seen. In the reign of Sher Singh, 
the Sikhs, in a moment of religious frenzy, dismantled the building, dug oat the 
remains of ^lir Mannu, and scattered them to the winds. 

X Bikhari Khan, who built the Soneri Ma^^jid, or golden mosque, in the city 
r)f Lahore, was a favourite of this lady ; but having, in an unlucky hour, incurted 
her displeasure, was, by her orders, surronnded and beaten to death with shoes. 
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]750 — 58, fell into the hands of the Sikhs. Their leader. Chapter II. 

Jassa Singh, a kalal, at once assumed the prerogatives 
of sovereignty, and struck a coin bearing the inscription, lustory 
"‘Coined by the grace of the Khalsah.'^ Ahmad 

this time, however, was short-lived ; they were expelled hy 
a new enemy in the Mahrattas, under a chief named R%oba 
whom Adinah Beg Khan, the deputy of Mir Mannu, had 
invited to his assistance. With their help, he was installed on 
the viceregal throne (A. D. 1758) ; but he enjoyed his success 
only a few months. He died leaving a name still held in 
V some respect as that of the last Moghal governor of Lahore. 

The success of the Mahrattas led to a fifth invasion by Ahmad 
Sh^h (A. D. 1751^), which resulted in their disastrous overthrow 
at Panipat, A. D. 1761. One Buland Khan was made chief Magis- 
trate at Lahore ; but the Government machinery was powerless, 
the Sikhs ngain assumed a formidable appearance, and they 
beseiged his successor, Obeid Khan, in tiie fort of Lahore. A 
sixth descent of the Durani scattered the Sikh forces, and 
inflicted on them a terrible slaughter, near Ludhiana. He re- 
turned by the way of Lahore, and left one Kabuli Mai. governor, 
the country being ravaged by tlie Sikh horsemen. Tlie succes- 
ses of the Sikhs in Sirhind incited Ahmad Shah to undertake 
his seventh invasion ; but he retired, somewhat precipitately, 
without having effected his object. Kabuli Mai was ejected, 
and the Sikhs again became masters of Lahore. In 1767, 

^ Ahmad Shah made his eighth and his last invasion, but had to 
retire without success, harassed by the ever-present Sikh 
caval ry. 

During thirty years following the final departure of Ahmad 
Shah (A. D. 1767 — 97), the Sikhs were left to themselves, and 
increased in wealth and numbers. They gradually divided 
themselves into independent misls, or bands, under the command 
of hereditary chieftains, having a common place of meeting at 
Amritsar, which was to them what Delphi or Dodona was to the 
Hellenes, or the Parentiue fountain to the tribes of Latium. 

Lahore, meanwhile, was portioned out amongst a triumvirate 
of Sikh chieftains, named, respectively, Gujar Singh, Lehna 
Sino-h, and Sobha Singh who are spoken of to this day as the 
“Three Hakms.’^ The first had liis stronghold in a brick fort 
between Shalamar and Lahore, which still bears his name; 

Lehna Singh in the citadel ; and Sobha Singh in the garden 
of Zebinda Begam, which he turned into a fort, now known by 
the name of Nawankot. 

At length, A. D. 1797, the spell was again broken. Shah invasion of Shah 
Zeman, the successor of Timur on the throne of Kabul, but Zemin, 
known in aftertimea as the blind exile of Ludhiana and the 
brother of the unfortunate Shah Shujah, made a new attempt 

* He was buried at Guganwila, where hia tomb and garden may still be 


seen. 
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to establish a Durani empire from Kabul to the Ganges. His 
advance created the liveliest sensation not only in the Punjab 
but even in the Council Chamber at Calcutta. Governors- 
General wrote long minutes, augmented the Native army, and 
laid the foundation of that chronic state of apprehension which 
ended in the expedition to Afghanistan. In the beginning of the 
cold seasoD, Shah Zemau appeared before Lahore, and the tall 
slieep-skin cap of the then youthful warrior is stdl recollected, 
as he rode upon a prancing steed on the plain fronting the 
palace. But his expedition was arrested by bad tidings from 
home, and he retired, after exacting a subsidy of thirty lakhs from 
the few wealthy merchants who still remained. The next year, 
it was renewed with no better success; but the event is interest- 
ing as being the first occasion on which Eanjit Singh, son of Malia 
Singh, chief of the Sukharchekiya niislj came prominently into 
notice, and made the first step towards obtaining the 
sovereignty of the Punjab by securing from the retiring Durani 
Hmperor a formal grant of the chief ship of Lahore. The history 
of Lahore is henceforth merged in the history of its great ruler 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh, the events of whose life are fully 
detaderl in the now familiar pages of Murray, Cunniugharu, and 
the “History of the Punjab.’^ From this period, therefore, it 
is not proposed to give more than a brief resxnne of events. 

In 1799 Eanjit Singh became master of Lr.hore, which 
was then in possession of Sardar Chet Singh, the son of the 
triumvir Lehna Singh, after a short contest, in which Eanjit 
Singh was aided by the treachery of the leading men. in 
1801, iOinjit Singh assumed the title of Sarkar^ established a 
mint, and commenced his career as a soyereign. In 1802, be 
obtained the celebrated gun Zamzamali, a huge piece which 
Ahmad Shah had used in the battle of Panipat, but. had left 
behind at Lahore, as too unwieldy to take back to Kabul. The 
gun had hitherto been in possession of the most powerful of the 
mislsy the Bhangis of Amritsar, and came to be regarded 
as the talisman of Sikh empire. Hence its capture by Eanjit 
Singh added greatly to his prestige. From this period, the 
tide of success flowed on apace ; Jhang, Kasur, Pathankot, 
Siaklot, Gujrat, felt the power of his arms, and the chiefs of 
Mooltan, Jullundur and Kasauli, were glad to w’ard off an 
attack by timely submission, and acknowledgment of Eanjit 
Singh as lord paramount. In 1812, he became possessed of the 
person of Shah Shuja, and of the gem Koh-i-Nur ; effectually 
opposed the hitherto irresistible progress of Afghau invaders, 
and re-occupied the fort of Attock. In 1814 he suffered his 
first reverse, in an attempt to conquer Kashtnir ; but he so far 
succeeded as to obtain from the governor a formal recognition of 
the paramount authority of the Lahore Darbch\ In 1818, Mooltan 
was besieged and taken by his forces, and the province annexed 
to the Empire of the Maharaja. In 1819, Kashmir was at 
length conquered. This was followed by the annexation of the 
Derajat, or tract of country between the Indus and the Suleman 
range ; and Peshawar was captured in 1823. 
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Eanjifc Singh died in 1839, lord of the Punjab from the ChapterIL 

Sulcman range to the Sutlej, and from Kashmir to beyond . 

Mooltan, an Empire little less in extent than that of Jaipal, History- ! 
having a regular army and three hundred piece's of ai’tillery. Ranjft Singh. 

But the Hindu supremacy, revived by him, was hollow and 
unsubstantial. It was based, not upon a national movement, but 
the military ardour of a religious sect whose action he united 
by the force of his personal character. Hence, like other 
Empires which have been similarly constructed, it was destined 
to perish viole suo. Its foundation being thus unstable, with 
no leading principle to give it coherence, — for the consolidating 
system of its founder had destroyed the bond of union which 
once existed in the yearly Gnrumataj or assemblage of Sikh 
chieftains at the Sacred tank, without even the prestige of 
antiquity, — the moment the directing power was weakened, the 
fabric of Government fell to pieces, and the very source of its 
strength, the large, well-disciplined, army became the immediate 
cause of its destruction. 

As might be expected, it is as difiBcult, as it is useless, to Successors of Ranjit 
attempt to analyse the motive which influenced the several Singh, 
actors in political drama which followed the decease of Kanjifc 
Singh ; indeed what is most remarkable in it is the almost total 
absence of anything like a political faction. There was to a 
certain extent, what may be called a' Dogra party, composed 
of the Jummoo family who had risen into importance in the 
latter years of the Maharaja with their adherents ; and the 
Khalsa party, represented by the Sindhanwali^s, who were 
related to the family of Ranjit Singh. But neither of these 
parties dreamt of such a thing as the public good. Personal 
or family considerations and zanana intrigues were the main- 
spring of their public acts, and their first object was to curry 
favour with the army. 

Under Ranjit Singh the principal Sikh feudatories in the 
Lahore District were Mib Singh of Padhana, Jai Singh of Mani- 
hal near Patti, and Gy an Singh of Bahrwal. The history of 
Kasur is distinct from that of the remainder of the district, and 
is related in Chapter VI. 

The successors of Ranjit Singh threw themselves alter- 
nately into the hands of the one party or the other, as it suited 
their interest or caprice, and it thereupon became the object of 
the party out of favour to get rid of their obnoxious rivals. 

The fi.rsb act in the drama was the murder of Chet Singh, a 
minion of the imbecile Kharak Singh, Ranjit Singh’s successor.* 

This was done in pursuance of a concerted design between Nau 
Nihal Singh, the heir apparent, and the Jummoo party ; but no 
sooner had the object been attained than Nau Nihal turned 
against his friends. 

• He was murdered whilst sleeping in the verandah in front of the Takhfc 
or throne in the fort from, which tho iloghai Hmperors administered justice. 
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Kharak Singh died in 1840. Nau Nihal Singh, who, there 
is reason to believe, had hastened his father’s death by poison, 
was the same day killed by the fall of a portion of an archway,* 
as he was proceeding on foot from witnessing the cremation of 
his father’s remains. The ashes of father and son rest side by 
side beneath two small domes to the left of the Mausoleum of 
Kanjit Singh. 

The death of Nau Nihal Singh, was followed by a struggle 
between the mother of the deceased prince, in concert with the 
Sindhanwalia party and Sher Singh, a disowned son of Eanjit ^ 
Singh, aided by Dhyan Singh, the Jummoo prince and favourite 
of Eanjit Singh. The 8oi-disant queen regent was aided, strange 
to say, by Gulab Singh, t the brother of Dhyan Singh, who held 
the fort, and it became necessary for Slier Singh to besiege them. 

The siege lasted four days, from the 14th to the 18th of January 
1841. The main attacks of the besiegers were made from the 
Haziiri Bagh, where Sher Singh took up his position, in the 
then unfinished marble pavilion, J in front of the massive gate- 
way of Akbar. Twelve cannons were directed against the fort 
walls, and zaburdhsy or light guns used in the mountain warfare 
of Kashmir, were placed on the tops of the minarets of the 
(Treat Mosque of Aurangzeb, which overlook the fort. The 
bombardment resulted in the submission of the queen and her 
party, and the coronation of Sher Singh. 

Sher Singh in his turn fell a victim to a coalition between 
the Sindhanwalias and the Dogra chiefs. On the 15th Sep- 
tember 1843 he was assassinated by Ajit Singh, the Sindhan- 
walia chief while inspecting levies at a country seat, called 
Shah Balawal ; and its marble lattice window still bears, it is 


*The archway was close by tlio tomb of Raujfc Siugh, and led, through 
another archway, into the Hazuri Bagh ; it has since been pulled down. Nau 
Nihal Singh was a young prince of great vigour and activity, and had been 
virtually ruler during the last six months of his father’s life. Ue has been 
called the Hotspur of the Punjab. The fall of the archway was of course attri- 
buted by some to design, and Gulab Singh has been denounced as the author. 
But the proof is confined to the bare assertions of some of the Sikh courtiers and 
to the fact that some endeavours were made to conceal, at first, the amount of 
injury sustained by the prince. On the other hand it is not explained by what 
delicate mechanism the fall of a portion of the archway should bo timed to a 
second, and until this is explained, the assertion must appear incredible while 
the accusation of Gulab Singh is inconsistent with the fact that his own son 
was one of the victims. 

t This conduct of Gulab Singh is usually attributed to deep desi'^-n ; he ia 
supposed to have made a show of resistance, in concert with Dhyan *Singh, in 
order to obtain sufficient influence with the queen-mother to induce her to 
surrender. But Sir George Clerk, whose positi{)n and knowledge of the parties 
give the greatest weight to his opinion considers that Gulab Singh’s conduct 
was not designed, but that being a guest of the queen -mother at the time, he 
was simply acting in accordance with the Rajput laws of hospitality, in fight- 
ing for the protection of his hostess. 

t The building still bears'the marks of bullets and three-pound shot fired 
from the fort wails on this occasion. 
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said, the impress of the bullet which passed through his heart.* 

Having succeeded in their attempt the Sindhanwalias forthwith 
turned their hands against their late ally, Raja Dhyan Singh, 
who was shot down and cut to pieces within an hour of the Successors of Kanjifc 
death of Sher Singh, at the summit of the ascent into the fort 
from the Hazuri Bagh. This led to a second siege of Lahore 
by Hira Singh, son of Dhyan Singh, aided by the Khalsa army, 
animated by the prospect of high pay and plunder. The wall 
was breached ; Ajit Singh, the assassin, sprang over the north- 
east angle of the fort, and was cut to pieces iu the place where 
he fell ; Lehna Singh, already wounded, fell into the hands of 
the soldiery, and was diot and hacked to death. 

For a little more than a year Hira Singh was virtual 
ruler, iu the name of Dhulip Singh, the son of the Kani Chandan 
(or Jiudan), a queen of Ranjit Siugh ; he fell owing to a 
personal quarrel with the Rani, and his unpopularity with tlie 
fickle Khalsa army. He fled, with his adviser Pandit Jallali, 
pursued by Jawahir Singh, the Panics brother, and troops of 
Khalsa horse. From Shahdara the pursuit was closely kept 
up for some twelve miles, until the Pandit fell from his horse, 
from exhaustion, and was cut to pieces.t Hira Singh conti- 
nued his flight, and headed his pursuers : but imprudently 
stopping at a village to get a draught of water, he was sur- 
rounded and slain, after a despera.te resistance. Jawahir Singh 
in his turn, became unpopular with the prcetorians of Lahore, 
and was deliberately shot on parade. Lai Singh, the paramour 
of Rani Chandan, then became nominally icazir ; but the 
Government was really the will of the army at Lahore. Irrita- 
tion at the defensive preparations made by the English Govern- 
ment, restlessness, and desire for plunder prompted the 
invasion of our territories on the 1 1th of December 1845. 

The battles of Mudki, Ferozesbah and Sobraon, and the 
occupation of Lahore followed ; then, at length, in the words 
of a local ballad, sorrow was silenced, and the Sikh empire 
became a story of the past/^ X 

The signature of the treaty of peace at Lahore on March 
9th, 1846, was followed by importunate requests on the part of 
the iJarbdr that the Governor-General would lend a British 
force for the protection of the young Maharaja and his capital 
pending the reconstruction of the Government. The request 
was granted, but with the distinct assurance that the force 
would not be allowed to remain beyond the end of the year. 

When, however, the time came for its departure, at the earnest 

* Sher SiBgh was far inferior in ability to his predecessor, Nau Nibal Singh. 

The most remarkable feature in his character was his love of dress ; he is said 
to have invented a very gaudy silk pattern which still bears his name. 

t There are different accounts of this affair, but this is the one commonly 
received. 

J Quoted from a spirited ballad current at Lahore, descriptive of the invasion 
of t»he British territory by the Sikhs, and the subsequent battles. Specimens will 
be found translated in Dr. Thornton’e Historical Account of Lahore, published iu 
1860. 
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request of tUe most influential chiefs, Lord Hardinge gave a 
reluctant consent to a more permanent occupation. Then fol- 
lowed tbe celebrated assembly of the Sikh chiefs in the Darhar 
tent of the Resident and the new Convention signed on Decem- 
ber 16th, 1846. A Council of Regency was appointed and the 
British Resident became the real depositary of authority 
throughout the province. The British troops had hitherto been 
quartered in the fort, but it was now detennine<i to build a 
permanent cantonment ; and before the end of 1847 barracks 
and bungalows had been erected sufficient for the requirements 
of the garrison. The cantonment occupied a strip of land to 
the south of the city. A spacious Residency, now occupied by 
the Secretariat Offices, was constructed, and a Mnhammadjru 
tomb was converted into a church. The Occupation, however 
was not intended even then to be final. The arrangement was 
to last for eight years only, till Maharaja Dhulip Singh should 
attain his majority. But circumstances occurred tn change the 
whole policy of the Government towards the Punjab. Mulraj 
rebelled at Mooltan, and before tbe middle of 184S, the whole 
province was in flames. Lahore itself remained unmol^^sted, 
but even here the position at one time was believed to be 
critical. All doubts were removed by the fall of Mooltan and 
the battle of Gujrat (February 22nd, 1849). On March 29th 
Lahore was once more the scene of a gathering of Sikh no- 
bles. The young Maharaja took his seat for the last time on 
the throne of Ran jit Singh and in the presence of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, the Resident, and Mr. Elliot, the Foreign Secretary, 
and the nobles of his Court, heard Lord Dalhonsie^s proclama- 
tion read, and affixed his initials, in English ciiaracters, to the 
document which transferred the kingdom of the five rivers to 
the Company, and secured to him an annuity of £50,000 a 
year. The British colours were then hoisted on the ramparts, 
and Lahore became the capital of a British province. 

The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from 
the Punjab Mutiny Report : — 

The Lahore Divisiou is the chief Division of the Punjab. In it there lie the 
two largest commercial cities of this province, of which one is also the capita!. 
The country-side is studded with the seats of the native nobility, who under the 
Sikh rule (’oveted grants in land in these districts as being near the metropolis 
and affording couvenieuces for their constant attendance at Court. Tbe popula- 
lion of the Division amounts to one-third of the population of the whole Punjab. 
It 13 watered by four of the five rivers that give their name to the province. 
Its value as regards the preservation ( f British rule in India could not be 
overrated. These several circumstances greatly increased the labours and 
ariiicLies of the officers on whom the responsibility of preserving peace in it lay. 

The important move which gave us a foothold in North India when the 
empire seemed well nigh overwhelmed by the flood of mutiny which had burst 
forth so uncontrollably in the North-Western Provinces, was the disarming of 
the troops at Mian Mir. The danger on the morning of Jlay 13th was far 
greater than had been conceived. A plot had been laid for tbe simultaneons 
seizure of the fort and the outbreak of the troops in cantonments. To understand 
the importance of this move it must be borne in mind that the fort commands 
the city of Lahore ; that it contains the treasury and the arsenal ; that at Peroze- 
pore, ob miles distant, there is another arsenal, the largest in this part of India ; 
aud had these two fallen, the North-Western Provinces and the Punjab must have 
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been, for the rime, irrevocably lost, the lives of all Europeans in these regions 
sacriMced, Delhi could not have been taken, and India most have been ah iyiitu* 
re-conquered. The designs of the conspirators were frustrated. By 5 a.m. of 
the 13th three companies of Her Majesty’s 81st Foot marched into the fort and 
relieved the Native Infantry guard ; while the ringing of the ramrods as the re- 
maining companies of that regiment on the parade-ground at Mian Mir obeyed 
the order to load sounded the knell of sepoy power in the Punjab. The three 
regiments of Native Infantry and one of light cavalry were cowed by that stirring 
sound and by the sight of twelve Horse Artillery guns charged with destruction 
to them should they resist. The infantry piled arms and marched off with silent 
and angry astonishment. The cavalry unbuckled their swords and threw them 
• m the ground, and the capital of the Punjab was saved. The next night, May 
14th, at 10 p. M., Mr. Roberts, the Commissioner, accompanied by one Military 
and two Civil officers, brought Mr. Montgomery a paper, in the Persian charac- 
ter, which had just reached him with an injunction of secrecy from the writer. 
He writes ; It was a report from a Police Officer stationed on the Sntlej, giving 
a confused acconnt of the attack on the Ferozepore entrenchment that afternoon 
by the 45ch Native Infantry. It gave not any account of the result of the action. 
VVe conjectured that my express of the previous day to Brigadier Innea had failed 
of its design, that the sepoys had gained the ar.senal, had crossed the bridge -of - 
boats, and were in full march on Lahore. In the earnest deliberation which 
ensued other circumstances occurred to our minds which seemed to make our 
position in Lahore critical to the last degree. A Punjabi police corps, the only 
one we had ro carry on the civil duties, and which furnished personal guards to 
all the Uivil officers at the station, was reputed to be disaffected. (Happily this 
tfirned out to be <piite false.) Lieutenant (inllivor, Engineers, volunteered to 
ride off to cantoiiBaents to acquaint the Brigadier with what we had just learnt, 
and beg him to do what he could to defend himself. Messrs. Egerton. Deputy Com- 
missioner, and Elliott, Assistant Commissioner, went round the station to take 
note of what might be going on. They returned reporting all (piiet. Shortly 
afterwards, Lieutenant Cnlhver also came back, hearing fro'm Brigadier 
Corbett the joyful news of the repulse of the outbreak and the comparative 
safety of Ferozepore, the Brigadier having received a despatch direct from 
Brigadier Innes- There could be no doubt that there had been a plot arranged 
between the Lahore and Ferozepore brigades ; for on that same forenoon (May 
14tb) I received two hasty notes from Brigadier Corbett saying that all the 
troops in Mian Mir were preparing to desert bodily. This caused a panic among 
the residents of Anarkali, and a rendezvons of all male rcKidents took place at 
the Central Jail ’I'he guns and Her Majesty’s Slst Regiment, were, however, so 
quickly got re;nlv that the natives retired into their lines. Some who did escape 
were seized by the villagers of the tract called the Majha, and taken to Mr. 
'riionias, As^i.srant Commissioner at Kasur, the chief to^Mi of that part of the 
Alajh.i which lies in the Lahore district, and on the direct route to Ferozepore, 
Mr. Thomas sent them into Lahore.” The stalwart Sikhs who Lunn tbe popula- 
tion of the Majha were wholly on onr side tliroughout. Many viUngea have been 
almost decimated by the number of recruits who have flocked to form our new 
regiments in memory of the bygone days when they bravely fought againer na 
under the banners of the Khfilsa. 

Defensive measures nere at once adopted In Ardrkalli as followK , The 
fort was provisioned for six months for >1.000 men, and every gate blocked op 
but one AU the iiiou of dm various Punjab regiments who happened to be on 
leave at their homes in this neighbourhood were called in and collected undor 
the command of Captain Travers. They furnished picquets for guard all rouad 
the Central Jail aud at otlier places where danger seemed to threaten. A com- 
pany of volunteers from the European residents of Anarkalli was raised in 36 
hours to the number of 130 men, and for some days Anarkalli was guarded only 
by them, a half company of Mibhan Khan’s Police Battalion, and a few ordinary 
police. A rendezvous was appointed, arnl clanger sigtials arranged A chain of 
mounted police was tlii'ow a otiL along ! he r>.>ads leading to cantonments, which 
for a length of time were patrolled during the night by the junior fiivil and Hylili- 
tary officers of the station. The usual precautions in regard to feirips, sepoyo’ 
letters, Ac., were vigoronsly observed. On the 2t5th and 27th the (iuide Corps 
passed through on their ftiinoua inarch to Delhi, and about a week aftei’warda 
the movable column under Brigadier Neville Chainberlain arrived. On June 9th 
two men of the 35th Native Infantry, which was one of the regiments compos- 
ing tbe column, were blown from guns on tbe Anarkalli parade-ground, by 
aentence of a drum -head coiirt-mru'tial, for sedituni and intenvied mutiny. 
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Chapter II 
History 

The Mutiny. 


Various petty events occurred siiowing the excited state of men *3 minds, 
A trooper of the disarmed lOtb Irregulars, on his way down with his regiment, 
seized a sword, and made a feint of attacking several persons, but gave up his 
weapon quietly at last. He was punished with five years’ imprisonment. A 
man armed with a sword rushed out from one of the city gates, cut down the 
sentry, and was eventually shot hy a mounted policeman while making fur the 
bridge-of“ boats. Many persons fell under suspicion from the discovery of papers 
which to say the least, were of very questionable loyalty, and several trials of 
such parties were held. The enigmatical way in which the papers were some- 
times worded, or the care with which the real treason had been concealed, had 
the effect the criminals desired. No proof could be found, and in several cases 
it was found needful to release on secority men whose characters were by no 
means immaculate. Those who could not gpve security were detained in jail. 
On the 23rd May the native newspapers were placed under a strict censorship, 
which was rigorously enforced, for some time after all disturbance had ct^ased. 
On the 23rd and 24th July restrictions were placed on the sale of lead, anipbur. 
percussion caps, Ac. The Hinddstani population, including Civil officials and 
domestic servants, had been disarmed on the 29th June ; and on the 23rd August 
a census of all unemployed Hindustanis was taken, wirlia view to their expulsion 
The superintendence of this compulsory exodus and the arrest and deportation 
of numbers of vagrants formed no small part of the Deputy Commissioner’s 
work. Bi-weekly kafilas were formed cf Hindustanis. They were sent down 
to Harike ferry under guards of police, with lists signed by a District Officer, 
and duly checked at certain stations. As many as 2,536 Hindustanis were thus 
sent home during the siege and in the few weeks immediately succeeding the 
capture of Delhi. 

On the 30th July the 26th Native Infantry mutinied at Mian Mir, and 
murdering Major Spencer, their commanding officer, one non-coinmissione<i 
European and two Native officers, fled. They escaped during a heavy dust-storm 
■wiiich concealed them from observation and kept us in igT)orauce of their route. 
Tbey were destroyed by Mr. Cooper, Deputy Comniishioner of Amritsar, on the 
banks of the Ravi. This event showed the neoeasiry for some means of tracking 
any future body of deserters, e.'Npecially as the loyalty of the remaining regiments 
was very doubtful. Four strong police posts were established in villages which 
lie beyond the plain upon which the ctmtoument is built, and the men were in- 
structed to throw out chains of sentries and to watch narrowly all passers-by. 
On the 17th September Mr, R. E. Egerton, Officiating Deputy Commissionei , 
4vas called suddenly down to the south-west part of Ins district in order to 
prevent the taint of the Kharral insurrection from reaching the Mnsaimat» 
population of that part of the country. Mr. Perkins, Assi.stant Commissioner, 
was also for a few days stationed at a remote police post into the boundaries of 
which einissarieB from the insurgents were known to have come. The appear- 
ance, with Mr, Egerton. of half a regiment of Wale’s Horse, and other demon- 
strations, deterred the Kharrals of the district frou) joining their rebellions 
kinsmen. Mr. Egerton was out on another occasion tor rlnee or four weeks in 
company with the Commissioner, Mr. Roberts, in the Uugera district on similar 
dut 3 \ I he civil charge of this important station was confided on these occasions 
to Mr. R. Berkeley, Extra Assistant Commissioner. 


In the two jails at Lahore there were confined on the 11th May, 2,379 
prisoners. It was not unreasonable to suppose that, should the native troops 
mutiny, they would release all these desperadoes, as they did at Agra, and else- 
where. It was also likely that the troops themselves ivould have to be put in 
jail. Both these considerations pointed to the propriety of emptying the jails 
as far as possible. With this view, the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner 
was authorised to release, on payment of a fine, or even in some cases uncon- 
ditionally, all such men as were ill, disabled, or had nearly served out their 
terms. Obedience to thistirder reduced the numbers considerably. Instructions 
were also issued to Judicial officers to punish by fine and flogging as far as 
possible rather than by imprisonment. The jails were fortified, the draw-bridges 
removed, tlie guards strengthened, and a supply of bluedights and rockets sent 
in to serve as signals in case of attack by night. 


The 


Famines. 
Solah famine 
1759. 


The famine which raged in A. D. 17S9 was known by the 
name of Solah. For two years previously there had been a 
dearth of rain. This famine lasted for four years, and was 
considerably aggravated* by the invasion of Ahmad ShSh Abdal, 
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which happened about this time, and caused agriculture to be Chapter II. 

neglected ; the inhabitants fled to the Jummoo and Kangra 

hills; cattle died, and those that remained were only kept History. 

alive on the bark and leaves of tirees ; the people ate flour ^ 

made irom the jand berries, called sangri ; and the flower j -59 

of the haril, which flourishes best iu dry wreath er, furnished 

them with a sort of vegetable of a very poor description ; 

wheaten flour was four seers per rupee ( 8 tbs. for 2 shillings), 

and then only obtainable with difficulty. Tl)e Government 

of the day could afford no assistance ; and mercifully in 

A. D. 1761 a copious fall of rain averted further suffering ; 

the people returned from the hills, and cultivation Avas again 

undertaken. 

The second famine, which is still remembered, happened chalia or Dahsera. 
about twenty years after this, and was at its worst A. D, 1783. famine, 1783. 
This Avas the most grievous of all, and Avas a very general one. 

It is known under several names in different parts of the country, 
and A\’'as here called Chalia or Dahsera, In 1781 and 1782 no 
rain fell for tAVo years — the granaries supported the people ; 
but the Sikhs were plundering the country ; and in 1783 
wheaten flour was with difficulty obtainable at 2 i seers the 
rupee (olbs for 2 shillings). The inhabitants, as usual, fled to 
Hindustan and the hills ; numbers died of starvation. The 
seeds of the hikar tree and cotton seed are said to have been 
greedily devoured. Many of the ruins of old villages are 
traceable to this famine. The ravages caused during these 
three years were fearful. To add to their misfortune, an insect 
made its appearance, called iittan yV^hich destroyed all herbage. 

The cattle are said to liave eaten the insect it] tlieir turn, and 
the story goes that cow's milk in consequence turned blood-red ; 
the butter is said to have been eaten, but the butter-milk, of 
which the agricultural class are so fond, had to be thrown 
away. One blade of chari is said to have been sold for the 
fabulous sum of Es. 2 ; the consequence Avas that the cattle 
nearly all died or were eaten up by the starving Muhammadans. 

In 1785, rain again fell, and though the Sikhs were still 
plundering, cultivation was resumed. 

1 ‘he next famine of any importance took place thirty years LatiVAla or Sais^ra 
after, or in A. D. 1813 ; but it was by no means so severe, and famine, 1813. 
assistance was at hand. This was called LakiAA^ala or Satsera ; 
for one year previously no rain had fallen, and the price of 
grain rose till seven seers only could be obtained for the rupee. 

But, providentially a kind of grass sprang up, which was very 
much like khas khas, or arrowroot, and supported the people 
and the cattle were fed on leaves of trees and pounded cotton 
stalks ; bnt the country was not depopulated, as Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh threw open his stores and granaries. In 1814 
rain fell. Ranjit Singh made advances to the people, reduced 
the share of grain due to Government, and in other ways 
restored confidence. 
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Chapter II. Again in A. D. 1823 the people were reduced almost to 

; starvation. Grain fell to ten seers for the rupee and there 

History. stress ; but rain fell in the following year, and there was 

M arkanw ala famine, piexity again for ten years till A. D. 1833, when the Markan- 
1833. ^ wala famine arose, so called owing to a grass or plant which 
yielded a seed eaten by the poor people. Grain fell to eight or 
nine seers per rupee, but the famine was of short duration, and 
Maharaja ilanjit Singh again threw open his stores and assisted 
the people, notwithstanding which numbers are said to have 
died. 

Fnnn'nefi of a later Tn 1860-61, and again in 1867-G8, famine visited the land, 

but the district of Lahore suffered comparatively but little, 
except from the drain of grain, which was carried away to more 
distant markets. Grain fell even below seven sers per rupee. 
Poor-houses were opened, and famine works commenced ; but 
the pricipal people who flocked to them were refugees from 
Malwa, Hissar, and Hindustan, where the famine raged with 
fearful violence. 

Tendency of price The average price of wheat in the district was 16 seers the 
in recent years. rupee in J860 and 18 seers in 1870. In the city it varied 
between 11 and 15 seers. This was temporary however, being 
due solely to the scarcity of the two years 1SG7 to 1869. The 
price of wlieat during the next six years fell, going down as 
low as 34 seers the rupee in 1877, Then came two bad years, 
the price of wheat went up to 13 seers the rupee in the Lahore 
city in 1879; largely in consequence of increase of exports 
during the Afghan war. The next three years’ prices fell 
gradually and for four years wheat was selling cheap. After 
1885 prices rose higher and higher, owing to tlie gradually 
increasing exportation to England, u]) to the year 1892, when 
an exceedingly bad rabi liarvest followed on a poor kharif. 
From May to July of that year the grain stores were being 
depleted rapidly all over the province, wheat was given up by 
the less well-to-do people as a food staple almost from April 
1892 and large supplies of Joiccir were imported and consumed 
by all the poorer classes. When the monsoon had not reached 
the hills by the end of June it was confidently anticipated that 
famine works would have to be started shortly in the Lahore 
district. The villagers of the Sharakpur talisil for the most part 
moved away with their cattle in search of fodder. The Kavi 
people were in severe distress ; especially the menial classes. 
Fodder was very scarce, indeed almost unprocurable in all the 
well irrigated tracts of the district. Fortunately the monsoon 
broke about the middle of July and very heavy rain fell between 
that and the end of August. The next autumn harvest was middl- 
ing ; the spring crop was very good ; the wlieat crop especially 
was abundant, but the grain was said to be tainted in some way 
owing to the excessive damp and wet of the spring. Whether 
from this cause or owing to an immense falling off in the 
demand from England, much wheat remained on the hands of 
both growers and dealers at the end of September : From then 
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the price of wheat fell gradnally, and at the close of the Chapter II. 
year 1893 it was selling at 26 and 27 seers the rupee, while . — 
the price of gram had fallen to 38 seers the rupee or lower History, 

in parts of the district. 

As originally constituted the district lay wholly in the E^ri Constitution of the 
Doab with tlie exception of 142 estates beyond the Ravi Dist^ct. 
grouped in the Shahdara pergannah. In 1855 a portion of the 
Shekhnpiira pergannah in the Gujranwala district, including 
313 estates was added to the Lahore district. The Ravi was 
no longer retained as a sub-divisional boundary. Of the 455 
Trans-Ravi estates, belonging to the district under the new 
constitution, 75 were attached according to their position to the 
Lahore or Chunian tahsil, and the remaining 380 estates were 
grouped in a seperate tahsil with its head-quarters at Sharak- 
pur. In 1855 on the Ravi twenty-one estates were transferred 
from Lahore to Gugera, and four estates from Gugera to 
Lahore. Other changes have taken place since then owing to 
the action of the rivers. 

On the Ravi the custom of war par or fixed boundary Riparian custom . 
prevails between all villages situate within the Lahore 
district, but at the last six or eight miles of the river’s 
course on the Lahore side of the Montgomery border the land 
and villages lying uu the left or south side of the river belong 
to the Lahore district, and those on the right hand or north 
side to the Montgomery district. As between villages of differ- 
ent districts the boundary is regulated by the deep stream and 
is liable to change every year. Asa matter of fact the river 
stream at this part is seldom violent, except in years of un- 
usually copious rainfall ; and consequently changes of ownership 
rarely occur. In 1865 three Ravi estates were transferred 
from Gugera to Lahore ; otherwise no entire villages have been 
moved from one side to the other, though as late as 1892 the river 
made a considerable detour to the right and added a largish 
slice of land to the left bank. On the Sutlej which flows 
between the Lahore and Ferozepore districts, changes of land 
and of whole estates from one side to another have been 
frequent, in 1864, 13 estates changed sides and 20 in 
1874. In 1881, 12 entire estates and parts of five others were 
transferred from the Lahore to the Ferozepore side. In 1883 
ten entire estates and parts of some others came across to the 
Lahore side ; in other years changes were going on, but not on so 
large a scale. The boundary along this river is regulated under 
the same rules as those which prevail between Lahore and Mont- 
gomery villages. That is land destroyed by the river and washed 
up again belongs to the owners of the land on to which it washes. 

Land transferred by avulsion or change of front {rugirddni) 
from one side ofthe deep stream of the river to the other in a 
recognizable form does not change ownership. The proprietary 
right only changes in land which has lost its identity. This rule 
is subject to certain minor provisions of which an important one 
is that when a village has been totally submerged and all the 
land destroyed then, on any part of it emerging afterwards, the 
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former owners are entitled to claim and not the people on to whose 
property the newly emerged land has washed. Formerly land 
transferred from one side of the river to the other whether by 
avulsion or by gradual erosion, used to change its district. That 
is land transferred frona the Lahore side to the Ferozepore side, 
was lost to the Lahore district and became included in the 
Ferozepore district and vice verm. This led to much adminis- 
trative inconvenience both for Government and for the people. 
Now under recent notifications of the Punjab Government each 
of the river estates has been attached finally to one district or 
the other, and land only changes its district jurisdiction where 
it is transferred under i iver action and the customs observed 
from the landowners of one district to the landowners of the 
others. 

Some conception of the development of the district since 
it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II, 
which gives some of the leading statistics, so far as they are 
available ; while most of the other tables appended to this 
work give comparative figures for the last few years. 

The following table shows the Officers who have held charge 
of the district of late years : — 


Names of Officers. 

From 

To. 

C. U. Aitchisou, Esq. ... 



Ist November 

1868 ... 

15th August 

1867. 

J. W. Smyth, Esq. 



16tb August 

1867 ... 

3id August 

1868. 

JB. H, Baden-Powell, Esq. 



4th August 

1868 ... 

2nd October 

1868. 

J. W. Smyth, Esq. 



3rd October 

1868 ... 

19th July 

1869. 

Lepei H, Gnffiu, Esq. 



20th July 

1869 ... 

7th November 

1869. 

F. P, Beachcrofc, Esq. 



8th November 

1869 ... 

17th April 

1870. 

F. E. Moore, Esq. 



I8th April 

1870 ... 

1st September 

1870. 

E. O’Bi'ien, Esq. 



2nd September 

1870 ... 

30th October 

1870. 

F. E. Moore, Esq. 



31gt October 

1870 ... 

16th May 

1871. 

D, G. Barkley, Esq. ... 



16th May 

1871 ... 

24th January 

1872. 

J. W, Smyth, Esq. 



25th January 

1872 .. 

9th April 

1872. 

C. R. Hawkms, Esq. ... 



10th April 

187ii ... 

4th Nov'ember 

1872. 

J. W. Smyth, Esq. 



5th November 

1872 ... 

31 St March 

1873. 

C U. Hawkins, Esq. ... 



Ist April 

1873 ... 

13 th April 

1873. 

Captain R. P. Nisbefc ... 



14th April 

1873 ... 

30th August 

1873. 

G. R. Hawkins, Esq. ... 



ist September 

1873 ... 

9th November 

1873. 

Captain R. P. N is bet ... 



10th November 

1873 ... 

18th November 

1873. 

J, \V\ Smyth, Esq. 



19th November 

1873 ... 

25th March 

1874. 

Captain R. P. Nisbet ... 



26th March 

1874 ... 

16th August 

1874. 

H. W. Steel, Esq. 



17 th August 

1874 ... 

27th September 

3874. 

Captain R. P. Nisbet ... 



28th September 

1874 ... 

20th January 

1875. 

J. W. Smyth, Esq. 



21st January 

1875 ... 

2nd February 

1875. 

{'apbain R. P. Nisbet 



3rd February 

1875 ... 

28th February 

1877. 

G. Smyth, Esq 



1st March 

1877 ... 

' 30th August 

1877. 

F. Bullock, Esq, 



31st August 

1877 ... 

i I9th September 

1877. 

G. Smyth, Esq. 



2flth September 

1877 

i 31st January 

1878. 

Major A. P. P. Harcourt 



1st February 

1878 ... 

6th July 

1878. 

F, Bullock, Esq. 



6th July 

1878 ... 

: 30th August 

1878. 

Baron J. Bentmck 



Ist September 

1878 ... 

1 let September 

1878. 

Major A. P. P. Harcourt 



2nd September 

1878 . . 

27th May 

1879. 

Captain J B. Hutchinson 



28th May 

18/9 ... 

1 18th June 

1879, 

Major A. F, P. Harcourt 



19tb June 

1879 ... 

, 30th July 

1879. 

Captain J. B Hutchinson 



3l8t July 

1879 ... 

29th September 

1879. 

Major A. P. P. Harcourt 

... 


30th September 

1879 ... 

10th March 

1880. 

A. W, Stogdon, Esq. ... 



11th March 

1880 ... 

6th February 

1881. 

Colonel C. Beadon 


... 

7th February 

1881 ... 

4th January 

1882, 

R. Clark, Esq. 


... 

5tb January 

1882 ... ' 

:^th January 

1882, 

Colonel C. Beadon 



2 1st January 

1882 ... 

18th August 

1883. 

C. P. Bird, Esq. 



19th August 

1883 ... 

19th September 

1883. 

Colonel C. Beadon 


... 

20th September 

1883 .. 

Ist June 

1883. 

W. 0. Clark. Esq. 



2iid June 

1883 ... 

23rd December 

1883. 
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Names of Officers. 

From 1 

To 

Colonel C. Beadon 

24th December 

1883 ... 

2nd April 

1884. 

W. O. Clark, Ksq. 

3rd April 

1884 ... 

15th July 

1886. 

R. L. Harris, Esq. 

16th .Tuly 

18^6 ... 

23rd October 

1S80. 

W. O. Clark, Esq. 

24th October 

1886 ... 

30th July 

1888. 

Colonel R. Bartholomew 

3l8t July 

1888 ... 

27th September 1888. 

W. O. Clark, Esq. 

28ih September 

1888 ... 

30th March 

1889. 

Colonel C. Beadon 

21 st March 

1889 .. 

20' h April 

1889. 

A. Meredeth, Esq. 

21st April 

1889 . 

20th October 

1889. 

Colonel C. Beadon 

21st October 

1889 ... 

6th Apnl 

1890. 

D, C. J. Ibhetson, Esq 

7th April 

1990 ... 

23rd June 

1890. 

6. C. Walker, Esq. 

24th June 

1890 ... 

27th July 

1890. 

T J. Kennedy, Esq. 

28th July 

1890 ... 

5th October 

1890. 

Colonel C. Beadon 

6ih October 

1830 ... 

i2th Aug-ust 

1891. 

A. WilliaiTiS, Esq, 

13lh Aujrust 

1891 ... 

Slst October 

1891. 

Colocel C. Beadon 

let November 

1891 ... 

25ih March 

1893. 

R. M Dane, Rsq. 

26th March 

1892 ... 

25th April 

1893. 

laeut. (?, P, Efferton 

26tb April 

1892 ... 

6lh May 

1892. 

A. Williams, Bsq, 

6th May 

1892 ... 

29th July 

1892. 

H. C. Panshawe, Esq. . 

30th July 

1892 ... 

26th February 

1893. 

A. E. Hurry, Esq. 

26th February 

1883 ... 

To date. 
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THE PEOPLE. 

SECTION A.— STATISTICAL. 

Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsil, and for 
the whole district, of the totnl area cuUivattd, cnlturable and 
cropped, of the total population, urban ami rural, and of its 
distribution over the area, of the inhabited villages classified 
according to tl«e population they contain, of the revenue 
estates uninhabited, and lastly" of the number of occupied 
houses and resident families, these being given sepai’ately for 
towns and \illages. Of the uninhabited revenue estates most 
are those the cultivators of which live within the boundaries of 
another estate, some few are waste areas which have not been 
cultivated for some reason, and a few more are very small 
estates in S^arakpur tahsil in which no one happened to be 
residing on the census night. 

The town population in each tahsil is shown beiow, all 
places being classed as towns which have been constituted 
municipalities. There are four other places, two in Kasiir and 
two in Lahore tahsil, which have a population of over 5,000 souls, 
but in para. 15 of Chapter I of the l^rovincia] Census Report 
of 1891 it is stated that the fact of the population being over 
5,000 souls only constituted the place as uiban, provided it was 
also possessed of some real urban characteristics, such as a 
bdzdr or the like : — 




Population. 

Tahsfl. 

Name of town. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

LAiroRs .. 5 

Lahore 

92,835 

66,762 

159,597 

1 

Meeau Meer Cantonment 

11,875 

5,382 

17,257 

Cn^Niin ... \ 

Chunian 

5,532 

4,807 

10,339 

1 

Khudidn 

1,526 

1,395 

2,921 

\ 

Kasur 

10,596 

9,694 

20,290 

1 

Khem Karn 

3,215 

2,720 

5,93o 

1 

Patti 

3,816 

3,679 

7,495 

Charaftpur 

I Sharakpur 

2,541 * 

2,383 

4,924 
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The statistics for the district as a whole give the following 
figures. In all calculations regarding the village unit, the 
uninhabited estates l»ave been excluded: the word village being 
used in the popular sense of a collection of inhabited houses. 
The corresponding figures recorded m the Gazetteer of 1883-84 
are shown for punvoses of comparison : — 

1891. 

78- 73 
77 73 

79- 96 
559 
706 

42 
299 
235 
555 
437 
378 
298 
1-49 
1-37 
7-17 
602 
4*85 
4-39 

The number of inhabited villages in the whole district has 
increased in the last ten years from 1,436 to 1,515. Most of the 
new mauzas have been created very rr-oently iu the Manjha tract, 
where the enormous development ot cultivation during the 
last 20 years due to the extension of the Bari Doab Canal 
and increased feeling of security have led in many estates to 
some of the shareholders breaking their connection with the 
ancestral homestead and setting up separate habitations on the 
land they hold iu cultivation. When the division of interests 
between the people left in the old homesteads and those estab- 
lished in the new could be shown to be complete, the latter were 
with the Financial Commissioner’s sanction treated at the set- 
tlement lately concluded as belonging to a separate mauza ; 
otherwise apfdications for the recognition of such newly 
separated establishments as distinct land revenue units were dis- 
couraged. The total aiea according to the new measurements 
of the settlement just finished shows a failing off of 46 square 
miles on tluit recorded at last census, wliiL-h accounts for a 
largtj portion of the increase in the density of ]iO[uilatir-n per 
square mile of total area. Notwithstanding the large ex- 
tension of cultivation of late years, in the period between 
the two census, it was out-paced by the increase of popu- 
lation, density per square mile of cultivated area being 
now than 10 per cent, in excess of what it was in 

lb8l. Little weight can be placed on the relation of the 
population to the culturable area as recorded ; for much of the 
land which the ofiicial returns show as culturable waste is 
either ver}’’ inferior soil which practically would not return 
the cost of tillage, or \vould only be culturable under irrigation 
of which no hope can be entertained. Toe number of people tt» 


188L 


r ppraons 

' M 


Percectage of total population -who live in villages ^ Males 

Females 

Average rural population per village ... 

Average tot il population per village and 
Xumber of villages per 100 square miles 

fTctalarea . ( Total popul.tiou 

t Rural 


Censity of population per 
square mile of 


Cultivated area 


t Total 
\ Rural 

i Cultivated and < Total 
b culturable area ^ Rural 
resident families per occupied ( Vi)l.iges 

\ Towns 
^ Villages 
\ Towns 

Number of persons per resident family ^ I'owrTs 


Number of 
house. 

Number of persons per occupied house 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 


77-90 

77 12 

78 79 
487 
622 

41 

253 

197 

507 

395 

299 

233 

l-OS 

1-45 

5-75 

5-83 

5-31 

4*01 
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each hundred occupied houses in villages is now more by 142 
than it was ten years ago. This is of course partly explained 
by the increase that has taken place in the rural population ; but 
tlie chief cause is the extraordinary falling off shown by the 
6gures in the number of occupied houses, and this notwithstand- 
ing a larg’e increase in the number of resident families. The 
figures from each census give the following results as to the 
average size of the rural family and average number of each 
occupied house for the several tahsils 



Lahore. 

Chunian. 

Kasur. 

Sharakpur, 

Average number of per- 

4-2 

4*8 

94 

4*9 

sons in each rural family. ) 

4-8 

4*9 j 

4-8 

4*8 

Average cumber in eachO^^ 

6*1 , 

5-2 

5 '9 

5 7 

occupied house in villages. 5 

6-3 

7-9 

7*9 

6-6 


The figures for Sharakpur tahsil are con^dstent ; those for 
Lahore tahsil show that the number of resident families and of 
occupied houses there have not increased in proportion to the 
population which is contrary to the general tendency towards 
severalty observed elsewhere. In Ciiunian tahsil the number of 
rccupied houses has been reduced by 9,2d0, wlii'e rural popu- 
lation has increased 14 per cent. In Kasiir tahsil there has been 
a slight decrease in the number of occupied houses, but in the 
number of resident families there has been an increase out of all 
proportion to that in population. The inconsistencies in the two 
latter tahsils between the various sets of figures can only be 
due to aberrations in classification at one or the other census ; 
probably the earlier. The average size of the family shown by 
the later figures is normal. The numbers per occupied house 
in each tahsil are not inconsistent witii the different conditions 
of each. In Kasiir and Ohunian land is plentiful and only in 
recent years has a fresh value been added to much of it by exten- 
sion of canal irrigation. There has th^^iefore not been time for 
development of mutual distrust which prevents families from 
living in the same enirlosure or ahata which is the word used to 
denote a house for census purposes. 

Table No. VI shows the districts and principal States with 
which the district of Lahore has exchanged population and the 
number of migrants in each direction. Further details will be 
found at page LXXVI, et seq. of the Census Report for 1891, 
and the subject is discussed at length, in Chapter X of that 
report. The total number of residents born out of the dUtrict 
is 222,309, among whom males slightly predominate in numbers 
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over females. The percentasre of these on the total popula- Chapter III, A,. 

tion of tbe district is between 20 and 21, as it was in 1881, 

Statistical. 

The total number of residents of other Punjab districts Migration und 
born n the Lahore district is 87,400, of whom a little more than birth-place of popu 
half are women. lation. 

The h^ures below show the general distribution of tlie 
population by birth-place : — 


Proportion per millk op resident popueation. 


Born in 

Rural population. 

1 Urban population. 

Total population 

Males. 

(D 

B 

<S 

Persons, 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

c3 

a : 

Females. 

Persons. 

The District .c 

876 

817 

i 

850 

533 

i 

660 

587 

799 

786 

796 

The Province... 

996 ■ 

998 

997 

899 ' 

940 

916 1 

974 

986 

1 979 

India 

999 ! 

1,000 

i 1,000 

984 

1 996 

1 

i 989 

996 

999 

997 

Asia ... 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

987 

1 

997 

991 

997 

j 999 

998 


The attractive influence of a large city and the capital of the 
province is at once apparent from the figures : for while nearly 
850 per cent, of the rural population is indigenous to the district, 
no less tiian 413 per cent, of the town residents were born out- 
ride the limits of the district and about 84 per cent, beyond the 
jurisdiction of the province: 11 permille of the urban population 
come from outside India, of whom only tw’o belong to Asiatic 
countries. 

In the rural tracts the indigenous population is swollen 
by immigrant cultivators from the more congested districts of 
Amritsar, 8ialkot, Gujranwala and Gujrat, the attraction being 
the excellent canal irrigation and aWimdaut surplus land of the 
Manjha tract where the population is nut yet even sufficient to 
ensure good and careful cultivation. There are however in- 
dications of increasing jealousy on the part of the Manjha vil- 
lagers against admitting outsiders, and it is therefore possible 
that immigration to the rural tracts of this district will not be 
maintained in the future at the same rate as heretofore. 

For Gujranwrila and Gujrat and Jhang, which also have 
hitherto supplied immigrants to this district in considerable 
number, fresh fields have been recently opened up by the extension 
of the Cbenab Canal in the Bar tract. The only district with 
which the exchange of migration is largely against Lahore is 
that of Ferozepore, where canal irrigation is abundantly sup- 
plied from the Sutlej river to the adjoining lowlands and 
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population is scanty in proportion to the culturable area> 
Consequently all the Uitiiar villages in Lahore district that are 
overcrowcie‘l send men over there. 


Migration and 

Dirtb-place o? popu- The following statement shows the proportion of male and 
female migrants from and to the districts between which and 
Lahore exchange is mostproiriinent : — 


Hi STRICT. 

Migration to Lahore. 

Migration from Lahore. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Sialkot 

19,258 

12,823 

32,081 

1,178 

1,985 

3,163 

Gujranwala ... 

14,b48 

15, .301 

29,049 

3,455 

649 

4,104 

Gnjrat 

10,322 

1,639 

11,961 

250 

646 

896 

Gurdaspur 

5,233 

6,613 

11,846 

895 

1,137 

2,032 

Ferozepore 

5,820 

8,431 

14,251 

13,352 

11,940 

25,293 

Amritsar 

20,077 i 

32,279 

52.356 

6,911 

14,368 

1 21,279 

Montgomery ... 

8,629 I 

8,271 

10,900 

8,1U6 

8,452 

16,558 


From the figures it would appear that the immigration 
from the first four districts named is of the permanent kind. 
The exchange made with Ferozepore and Amritsar is partly 
permanent and partly reciprocal, owing to exchange oi women 
in marriage. The migration between Lahore and Montgomery 
appears to be reciprocal both in the ordinary and in the 
technical sense. 


The Sialkot, Gujranwala, Gujrat and Gurdaspur districts 
send immigrants almost entirely to the Lahore tahsil of this 
district. Amritsar send them to the Lahore and Kasur tafieils, 
Montgomery to the Chunian tahsil and Ferozepore to Kasur and 
Chunian tahsils. 


rcr-a?e and de- figures given below show the population of the district 

.•rea*-of fupu ation. as it stood at the four enumerations of 1855, 1^68, 1881 and 
1891 


Census. 

Persons. 

I Males. 1 

1 

Females. 

Density 
per squar® 
mile. 

flM55 ! 

! 700,136 

i 


193 


1 788, 109 

437,626 

350,7SS 

218 

Actuals ... j 

1 934,100 

510,353 

413,753 

253 

(isoi 

1,075, 379 

592,293 

483,086 

1 1 

1 298 

r 1868 on 1855 ... ■ 

11263 


i 

113 

Percentages. ■< 1881 on 1868 

117-21 

116*62 

117 95 

116 

1 1891 on 1881 j 

I 116 37 

116-06 

1 

1 116*76 

118 


The district had undergone a good many changes of 
boundary between the first census of 1855 and that of 1868. 
The figures show'u above for 1855 were obtained by adding to 
the census figures for the district as it then stood the popula- 
tion of the villages which were subsequently attached to the 
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district, and deducting tlie population of the villages subse- Chapter JI I, A 

quentiy transferred to other districts. _ JTTT , 

Statistical. 


It will be seen that the annual increase of population per Increase and de~ 

10,000 since 18SI, has been crease of population 
16 I for males, 167 for females 
and 164 for persons. Sup- 
posing the same rate of in- 
crease to bold good for the 
next ten years, the popula- 
tion for each year would be as 
shown in the margin. That 
is by next census the popula- 
tion Will have increased an- 
other sixteen per cent. How 
far this anticipation may be 
realized is difficult to say. 

The recent increase has taken 
place chiefly in villages and 
notin towns: though in parts the land is sufficiently stocked 
With people, yet in Chnnian tahsil where a consideral)le exten** 
sion of inigation from tl>e Bari Duab Canal will shortly be 
effected, a rapid increase of population is sure to take place 
during the next few ypars. Moreover in the more closely 
populated parts of the Manjha though immigrant strangers are 
not regarded with favour, yet the pressure of the present 
numbers of owners and cultivators is still much below what the 
laud could bear, and there is every reason to expect that the 
people of the whole Manjha tract, if their present conditions of 
prosperity continue, will go on multiplying in numbers for 
some time to come. It is noteworthy that the increase of 
population between 1881 and 3 891 was more rapid than be- 
tween 1868 and 1881, notwithstanding predictions to the 
eontrary at last census. 



Persons. 

Mides. 

Females. 

IS92 

10,029 

6,018 

4,911 

1893 

11,108 

6,115 

4,933 

1894 


6,217 

5,077 

1895 ... ! 

H,475 

6,313 

i 5,162 

1896 

i 11663 

6,415 

5,248 

1897 

11,854 

6,518 

5,336 

1898 

i 12,048 

6,623 

5,425 

1899 

12,245 

6,730 

5,51 5 

1900 

12,445 

i 6,838 

5,607 

1901 

i 12,649 

j 6,948 

5,701 


The distribution of population over tahsils at each census 
IS shown below : — 


Increase of popo- 
lation in talisHs. 


Tahsil. 

Total population. 

Percentage op in- 
crease. 

1855. 

18C8. 

1881. 

1891. 

1868 on 1855. 

1881 on 1868. 

OD 

OO 

p.4 

£} 

O 

Ci 

00 

Lahore 

292,436 

306,832 

370,796 

430,378 

5 

21 

16 

Kaaur 

156,908 

197,667 

229,798 

280,647 

26 

16 

22 

Chumia ... 

138,653 

167,465 

202,061 

230,897 

21 

21 

14 

Sharakpar 

112,139 

117,710 

121,451 

133,457 

5 

3 

10 

Total ... 

700,136 

789,666 

924,106 

1,075,379 

13 

17 

16 
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Cliapt^r III, A- Clidnian and Kasiir talisils -were greatly reduced immedi- 
— : ately after the first snmmary assessment, partly owing to over- 

Statistical- assessment and partly to bad seasons which occurred just 

t The assessments were largely decreased at the first 

avion in a si s. regular Settlement ; people gradually returned to their villages 
and took up the cultivation of the land with increased vigor. 
This change in revenue administration between 1855 and 1868 
probably accounts partially for the rapid increase of population 
in that interval. The extension of tlie Bari Doab Canal affected 
the entire Manjha tract lying within all three of the Cis-Hdvi 
tahsils more or less from 1868, but Lahore tahsil was the first 
to benefiit. At the same time the Hithar tract of Chunian 
tahsil was having its resources partially developed by improve- 
ment of the Sutlej Inundation Canals. The effect of the canal 
extension in Kasur tahsil was most conspicuous during the last 
decade. As already remarked there is plenty of room for 
further development during the next ten or twenty years in 
Chunian tahsil. Sharakpur has hitherto been unfortunate in 
its revenue history, and agriculture there has fallen into a 
depressed condition: consequently its population has increased 
but slowly. Its assessments have lately been revised, and 
possibly its cultivation may now improve so as to attract fresh 
immigrants from the more congested parts of Sialkot. 


Bin h B sna deaths. Table No. XI shows the births and deaths 

females in urban and rural tracts from 1882 to 


of males and 
1891, and the 

diseases from which the deaths were caused. Of the total 
number born during the ten years in the whole district nearly 
54 per cent, were males and slightly over 46 per cent, were 
females. In the same interval deaths occurred in the propor- 
tion of 53 per cent, for males, to 47 per cent, for females. 

It is noteworthy that in towns the number of deaths 
during the last ten years has exceeded the number of births by 
1,478, while in villages births have exceeded deaths by 98,760. 
These figures furnish strong testimony to the general unhealthi- 
ness of town life as compared with village. Latterly the 
number of deaths recorded in towns has been increasing con- 
siderably year by year. Possibly, this is due in part to the 
unhealthiness of the years 1889 and 1890, but also no doubt it 
arises from the town statistics being recorded more and more 
faithfully each year. 

The birth and death statements for villages being based 
on reports made by the village watchmen to the police, are 
hardly reliable except for comparison of the results for differ- 
ent years. The actual number of births and deaths is probably 
much understated, but tliere is no reason for supposing those 
of one year more understated than those of another. Births 
were fewest in 1881 when the people were slowly recovering 
from a long period of agricultural depression ; they fell very 
low from a similar cause in 1887 and again in 1891. The 
death-rate was determined largely by the greater or less 
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malignity of tlie autumn fever, as for instance in 1890, when Chapter III, A 
the highest death-rate in all ten years occurred, and 76 per cent. statistical, 
of the total number of deaths were apparently caused by tever. 






Statement No. XI A. shows the number of deaths registered 
from all causes, month by month, during the la.st ten year.s, aud 
Statement, No. XI B, shows the number rearistered as due to fever 
each month. These indicate that tor the number of deaths 
that occur there is little to choose hetweeii the three months 
of October, November aud December, while the fewest occur in 
the month of Apni. 

V The figures below show^ the anouiil birth and death rates 
eince 1 881, calculated per wile on the population of that year. 


! 

1 

S') 

cc 

00 

CO 

00 

00 

i-H 

1884. 

1885, 

1880. 

00 

oo 

i 

! 

1 

GO ‘ 
GO ' 

X 1 

1889 

1890. 

1 

X 

<D 

to 

rt 

0) 
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Births. 





i 


42 ! 


t 



Ma^e3 

37 

41 

46 

43 

41 

38 


45 

41 ! 

40 

41 

Femalefl ••• 

40 

43 

49 

45 

43 

41 

45 1 

48 

1 

45 

1 42 

44 

Persons 

38 

42 

47 

44 

42 

40 

1 44 

46 

43 

41 

43 

DeATHS- 












Males 

27 

24 

31 

25 

26 

33 

30 

35 

47 

33 

31 

Females 

29 

26 

34 

26 

28 

34 

1 

34 1 38 

ol 

2(3 

31 

Fersons 

28 

25 

33 

25 

27 

1 

33 

i 

1 

32 

1 37 

49 

j 

33 

i 

33 


In the whole ten years the total number of births in tbo 
district has exceeded that of deaths by 9 for every luindred of 
the present population as enumerated at the census of 1891. 


Further details as to the number of births and deaths re- 
o-istered in towns will be found in Table No. XLIV. 

c 


The figures showing ages of the people of each religion are A^e. and c\ 
furnished lu Table No VII fd the Census Report of 1891. The cunoition. 
data as to age are very uncertain, partly owing to the vague ideas 
as to their real age, wliich it is natural an uneducated peasantry 
would have, and partly to the per.si^jtent tendency of the people 
to prefer certain nutnbprs to others in representing their age. 

It was not found in 1891 that middle aged females were given 
to understate their age, but there wms a tendency on tbe part 
of the old to exaggerate their years, and the ages of marriage- 
able girls are misrepresented. The following figures show the 
distribution by age of every ten thousand of the populatio:'. 
according to the census figures : — 
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These figures differ largely froiu those compiled in the same 
way from the Census Eeturns of 1881, The reasons for this 
difference are given at pages 203 and 204 of the Census Report. 
A different system of classification was adopted in 1891, in 
order to bring the results into harmony with those obtained at 
the time of abstraction in other Provinces, It is always found 
that the figure 10 and the multiplespf 10 are excessively porular 
with uneducated people when stating their ages, and alter tliem 
come the uneven multiples of five. Forty, for instance, is nujre 
commonly given as an age than either 35 or 45 j and according 
as those returning their age as 40 are placed in the column for 
the age period 35 to 89 or in that for the age period 40 to 44, a 
difference results. Comparing ages in different religions we find 
that the Sikhs are much longer lived than either Musalmans or 
Hindus. This is due to nearly all the Sikhs being engaged in 
healthy agricultural pursuits, while a considerable proportion 
in the two other religions live and work in towns. 


The marginal statement shows the number of female child' 


Years of life. 

All reli- 
gions. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

. — . 72 

S 

U nder one year 

038 

947 

74o 

978 

One year 

875 

871 

667 

929 

Two years 

928 

915 

7o9 

988 

Three years 

877 

852 

C91 

935 

Four years 

845 

848 

G62 

; 877 

Five to nine y ears 

845 

850 

■ 

693 

881 


ren under ten years 
old to every i,000 
males for each se- 
parate religion. 
The proportion of 
Sikh female child- 
ren is loAver than 
that of female 
children in other 
religions. 


It is also a noticeable feature that whereas among the 
Hindus and Muhammadans the girls under ten years of age 
hear a larger proportion to the total number of females than 
the boys under ten do to all males, among Sikhs the reverse is 
the case. Figures are given in the margin. This and the fact 
that the proportion of females 




Percentages 



to totals. 

Religion. 

Sex. 

1 

0—4 

1 

! 5-9 

1 

Hindus 

f Male 
Female 

16 

10 

14 

i 

Sikhs 

( Male 
^ Female 

i 

* 15 

* 13 

Alnharamad- 

5 Male 

! 17 ^ 

\ 

' 14 

ans. 

t Female 

1 

51 

, _ 


: .-r - 

-::r 1_ 


altogether is smaller among 
the Sikhs than in other religi- 
ons point to the Sikhs being 
more careless of their female 
children than the people of 
other religions. The matter 
will be found fully discussed 
in paras. 163 to 170 of Mr. 
Maclagan’s Census Reporr, 
1891. 

The proportion of women 
in each religion in this, dis- 
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Chapter III, A- 
Statistical* 

Age, dex an'i civil 
onditi oti 


trict is compared with the corresponding figures showing 

provincial averages. The 
fallinyf-otf in this district is 
remarkahle under each reli- 
gion and on the whole num- 
ber of women ; but no reason 
for it that can command con- 
fidence has yet been suggest- 
ed. Certainly the Lahore dis- 
trict lias a higher death-rate 
than any other in the Province 
at]d tliere is a considerably 
higher mortality among females than among males, the 
diiference due to which necessarily increases as the death-rate 
grows larger; no other peculiar causes likely to affect this 
district more than others are known at present. As regards 
the general deficiency of females as compnred with males 
the common explanation given is the tendency on the part 
of the people to omit the women from enumeration either 
because they look on any enquiry regarding their women as 
an intrusion on their privacy or because they consider their 
inclusion or omission a matter of no moment to the authorities, 
Tlie gradual improvement being made in this respect at 
each succeeding census is proved from the following statement 
which shows the number of males among every 10,000 of both 


Keligion. 

Provin- 

cial 

average. 

Lahore 

District. 

A’i religions 

850 

816 

liiDclua 

841 

1 763 

Sikhs 

778 

: 757 

Musalmans 

871 

851 


sexes : — 



Years. 

Villages. 

Towns, 

Total, 

1 

1855 



5,698 

1 

AH religious .. « 

1868 

ISSl 

5,470 

5,710 

5,551 

5,523 

I 

1891 

5.438 

5,767 

o,50H 

Hindus 

1891 

5,506 

5,987 

5,641 

f^ikhs 

1891 

, 5,643 

6,457 

5,691 

MuBHjmaiis 

1 1891 

5,344 

5,578 

6,401 

Christian.^ . ... ... . . 

j 1891 

5,778 

6,428 

6,336 


ihrd wndition. The civil Condition of the people by religion and age is 

shown in Table No. VIII of the Census Report for the 
Province and Table No. X appended to this work shows 
the actual number of single, married, and widowed, for each 
sex, in each religion, and also the distribution, by civil 
condition, of| the total number of each sex at their different 
ages. The figures speak for themselves. All that need be 
noticed further is that the number of Sikh women married is 
much larger in proportion than in other religions. For farther 
remarks on the subject of marriage, (Jhapter VI of Mr, Mac- 
lagan^s Census Report should be read. 
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Table No. XII shows the numbers of insane, blind, deaf- Chapter III, A. 

mutes, and lepers in ; — ; 

the distrif't classified Statistical, 

according* to age. The L*fivru>ties. 
proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of 
these infirmities are 
shown in the margin. 

Those were classed 
at the census as insane, 
who \\ere stated to bo 
of unsound mind by the 
head of the fnmily. In 
this country un soundness of mind is not a matter of shame 
among the connt'ctinns of the person afflicted, but of pity 
and even respect. Thus there is no reason why this infirmity 
should be concealed. The rate of insanity for the Province 
is four to every ten thousand among males and two among 
females. The rate therefore in this district is exceptionally 
high. 

Only those were to be recorded as blind who were totally 
blind of both eyes. Probably howe ver some have been included 
who were partially blind of both eyes. If so, this mistake 
was apparently made to a smaller extent in 1881 as the rates 
thej*e shown for eveiy ten thousand males and females were 
respectively 56 and 59. The large decrease exhibited in the 
figures of 1891 must no doubt be partly due to more careful 
enumeration, but it is also capable of explanation in large 
part at least by reference to the decrease in small-pox under 
the influence of extended vaccine operations and to the 
immensely improved facilities that now exist for eye treatment 
in the numerous dispensaries and hospitals at work in Lahore, 

Deaf-mutes include only those who have been deaf and 
dumb from birth. There is a total increase of 194 or 26 per 
cent, on the number recorded in 1881. This is singular, but 
admits of no reliable explanation, save on the score of the 
greater accuracy of the later returns. It is not easy to as- 
certain whether children under two years old say are deaf 
and dumb ; also there is a natural reluctance on the parents’ 
part to declare the child deaf and dumb. 

For further information on the subject of the above 
infirmities Chapter VII and Abstracts 42 to 50 of the Census 
Keport for 1891 may be consulted. 

The figures given below show the numbers of those Europ^ac and 
who returned their birth-place and their language as Euro- popuia- 
pean. They are taken from Tables Nos. X and XI of the 
Census Keport for 1891. 


Infirmities. 

1 Male. 

Females. 

i 

Insane .. ... 

1 

3 

Blind 

39 


Deaf and dumb 

10 

7 

Leprous 

1 
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Details. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Language 

f English 

C Other European languages 

2,727 

39 

1,323 

25 

4,050 

G4 


Total European languages ... 

2,766 

1,348 

4,114 


r British Isles 

1,598 

293 

1,891 

Birth-place 

... J Other European countries 

52 

11 

63 


Is, America 

13 

8 

21 


Total 

1,663 

312 

j 1,975 


The forei^^uors speaking other European languages than 
Eno-lish are naturally comparatively numerous in a large 
commercial centre like Lahore. No doubt a number of people 
who were really Eurasians returned themselves as Europeans. 
The number of European troops stationed in the district is 
given in Chapter V. 


SECTION B.-SOCIAL. 

To the casual European visitor the city of Lahore is 
chiefly interesting for its tombs, mosques and other buildings 
which are still left standing as reminiscences of the many 
changes of dynasty, in which Lahore has ever played so pro- 
minent a part since the extinction of the Hindu principality 
in the elev^enth century. The history and an account of its 
chief buildings, both old and new, are furnished in Chapter VI 
of this work. The following is an attempt to give a brief 
sketch of inner native life in the city, which must necessarily 
be sadly wanting in detail owing to the proverbial ignorance 
of Europeans on all such subjects. The streets of Lahore 
city are for the most part narrow and winding, the houses 
though lofty and to all appearance well built from the out- 
sidve yet inside are much cramped for space and ill-ventilated. 
They generally consist of three or four storeys high, built of 
burnt bricks laid in mortar. Very few have even a conrt- 
vard in front. On the basement floor is a small dark room, 
m which the women of the house spend most of their day, 
spinning, cleaning cotton, or working with their needles. Next 
this room is a small cell, perhaps 5 or 6 feet square, in which 
the grain is ground for cooking, generally by an old woman 
who has no other means of earning her livelihood. On the 
floor above is a small room used as a kitchen, from which 
perhaps a window opens out into the narrow alley outside, or 
a skylight lets in light from above. Adjoining it are two 
small rooms {kothris), of which one is used for a general 
store-room and the other as a depository for the family valu- 
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ables. The third floor generally has three sleeping rooms, 
all very small, ill-ventilated and hemmed in on three sides 
by the walls of adjoining houses. In these also property may 
be stored and, if necessary, food is cooked. The fourth floor 
contains but one small room at the back, the remainder being 
an open place in front in a corner of which is a very small 
latrine. This space and the open roof above are used as a 
sleeping shed; the latrine is the only convenience of the sort 
available to all residents of the house, male or female ; an 
open drain ('parndldh) leads down the front wall of the house 
into the alley below, where it is carried off by an open 
saucer gutter into the main drain in the adjoining street. 
The filthy indecency and the unwholesomeuess of the whole 
arrangement may be left to the imagination. Night soil and 
other filths are carried off only once in 24 hours, and before 
being finally taken to the conservancy carts are stored in one 
place in the alley exposed to public view. The Municipal Com- 
mittee has done much to improve the sanitary arrangements 
of the public thoroughfares, but improvement of the inner 
alleys and poorer peoples’ residences is impossible so long 
as they are so cramped for space. Even the main streets and 
bazars are many of them too narrow to allow of two cai*ts 
passing, except at certain places purposely widened out. From 
early morning till 10 or 11 a.m. the conservancy carts are 
waiting about to be filled up and driven off through the 
gates. Thus the ordinary citizens’ residence in Lahore, as in 
all other large native towns, is beset with the most unwholesome 
conditions both inside and outside ; any educated member of the 
native community who can afford it, builds himself a house out- 
side these unhealthy surroundings and pays some attention to 
ventilation and other sanitary requirements, but so far progress 
in this respect has been very slight. The furniture in most 
of the city houses is of the barest description. A piece of carpet 
or a muiij mat, a few wooden boards, some reed stools about 
half a foot high, woven with cotton thread, and a number of 
ordinary cots complete the furniture of an ordinary trader’s 
house. 

The city people are roused from their sleep by^ tlie Mullah’s 
call to morning prayers, by the ringing of bells in the Hindu 
temples, the grinding of corn for the day’s food, and other 
numerous discordant sounds which render sleep in the city 
after dawn almost impossible. The Musalraan performs his 
ablutions and repairs to the mosque for morning prayer, while 
his women folk pray at home. The Hindu bathes and proceeds 
to a neighbouring teniple for bis piija ; the more devout among 
the men and many of the Hindu women going to the Ravi for 
choice, as bathing in a river is considered to be a virtue. Not 
a few bathe at the tanks and streams running outside the city 
gates ; or at the wells which are found in every alley or street. 
The house-wife first sweeps the floor and then has her bath 
in the house ; after which she gets ready the morning meal ; of 
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tins first tile males partake and after them the females, who then 
clean tlie cooking utensils and tidy up the house. The men 
linvitig eaten their food go off to their day^s work. The women 
pursue tht-ir industries, the most common of which is the 
spinning wheel (rharkha). Both cotton and wool are spun, but 
as the European made cloth can be had more cheaply than 
home mahe, the spinning of cotton is on the decline and is 
being replaced by more profitable occupations, such as silk 
einbroi'lerv or Avhat is generally known as phiilhiri making. 
Shet-rs of home matlecotron cloth, khnddar vuinsi, &c., dyed with 
7n<jjifh or 7ntfdde7a, are worked in various colours, the embroidery 
taking the shape of flowers, creepers, &c. The silk work is some- 
times stndded with small pieces of glass. These phulkdris 
are worn by married girls and a rnumber of them form part of 
the weddini: gilts by girls’ parents. They also find extensive 
sale in the hands of Europeans who make curtains and wail 
hangings of them, but phulkdris made in the city of Lahore 
are principally intended for home use. Some women employ 
their time in making gloves, collars, socks, or in making dresses 
for the members of the household, but their number is com- 
paratively small and is perliaps confined to the girls trained in 
the newly established Girls’ Schools. 

Young women living in one mahdlla or alley often form a 
tivjan (party) and work together till very late hours in the night. 
Over their work they amuse themselves by singing songs in 
memory of their brothers and sisteis whom they left behind 
under the paiental roof when they married. 

In the evemng the young wdfe again prepares the second 
meal for the family, which is eaten at 8 or 9 o’clock in the 
evering, the males liere aho eating first and the females after 
them. 

J'iative games and sports were exceedingly numerous, but 
now are gradually being superseded by those of European 
introduction, such as crmhet, tenuis, football and gymnastic 
exercises, to all of wliich the natives of India take readily and 
show in them remarkable skill. Cricket is the most generally 
popular; and may now almost be considered as much a national 

pastime of the present generation in India as it is in England. 

In tlie afternoons every playing ground is covered with boys and 
grown men playing cricket; young boys play at all times in 
every open space available, sometimes even ni the bazars and 
louds, with bats and WMckets and balls of much the same rouo^h 
and ready material as village boys are seen using in England^ 

Of native amusements, the following mention may prove in- 
teresting. Dollsy or as they call them gudiOM patoin, are the 
amusements of young girls in Lahore as they are in England ; 
but even here the advanced precocity of the native character 
breaks out, the doll play generally taking tlie form of marriages 
between male and female dolls, guda and gudi. All the proper 
ceremonies are gone through by the youthful grown ups even 
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down to exohaiigiiig of presents, kauris taking the place of rupees Chapter III, B. 

with brass and copper oniameuts of jewellery. This sort of play -7— 

is regarded by uioslf people as a fine training for the important Social* 

realities of life hereafter. xAuotliei* favorite game with dolls amuao- 

is dedo, when a number of girls assemble and pretend a doll has 

died. They weep alond^ tipping their noses in lieu of the breast 

heating their elder.s go through on a death occurring. Young 

girls also play \w[t\\(jUas (small pebbles) this being a game of 

skill in throwing up a pebble, picking some more from tlm 

ground and catching the one throw li up before it falls. 

Kill thipa is a game played by the city hoys witli KUithipa^ 
flat circular disks 2. V inches in diameter and a quarter of an 
inch thick. These are manufactured in quantities in the bazar. 

They aim their thipa at a brick and have various complicated 
rules ; the last boy who plays out incurs the peualty of 
carrying the rest on his back turn and turn about. 

Kiiranga is a popular, bub somewhat risky game^ played Katanji. 
by boys up in trees, one boy having to catch one or other of 
the rest without alighting on the gmuud. 

Thappa^ a game somewhat resembling the English game 
fox and geese, ghor ghiinda or hide and seek and ghori tapau 
or leap-frog are all frequently played by boys. Ldtii or 
tops made of clay are spun, and the boy whose top spins the 
longest carries oil the other boy^s clay tops, thus , developing 
the gambling instinct early. 

Gedian is played with small pieces of wood, the object 
being to drive these across a line drawn on the ground ; 
whoever succeeds carries olf the other boy^s pieces of wood. 

Kite dying is a very couimou amusement to the city 
residents and marvellous skill is displayed in manoeuvring the 
kites. Two boys fly kites against one another. The one whose 
kite flies highest has flrst try at the other’s string, which he 
tries to cut by bringing his string against it with a very 
sudden and rapid swoop of the kite. If he fails Iiis adver- 
sary has a shot at liim and so on. 

Wrestling is practised by illiterate people more as an art WroatliDg. 
than an amusement. Every day, morning and evening, they prac- 
tice-wrestling in ahhams (arenas), occasionally wrestling 
matches are arranged, and notice then is given by beat of drum. 

A wrestler is considered beaten when both his shoulders are 
made to touch the ground. Five or six years ago wrestling 
contests were free to every body in Lahore and were held in open 
maldans outside ihe city, but of late years wrestlers have 
taken to dem inding money from the spectators, who have to 
pay two annas for admission bo the enclosure w'here the 
wrestling match is being held ; the management of the show 
is generally taken by some one who pays the wrestlers to per- 
form and pockets the proceeds. People fl^ock in thousands 


Tliuppa^ &c. 
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Chapter III 
Social. 

Wrestling. 


to see these matches. Formerly the Gaikwar of Baroda was 
the chief patron of the art of wrestling. « Now the Maharajas 
of Jodhpur and Jeypur take an equal or greater interest in it, 
supporting a large number of wrestlers. Some of these get 
handsome pensions, amounting to Ks. 200 a month or 
more from these princes. The two most renowned wrestlers 
in India came from Lahore, namely Buta, who bas^ been desig- 
nated the Kustam of India, and Karim Bux, who won a 
wrestling match with a celebrated English wrestler two or 
three years ago in Calcutta. 


Bird fighting. The people of Lahore and the adjacent villages take a 

great delight in figting matches between birds ; such as cocks, 
quail, partridge, and bulhuL 

Animal fighting. Among animals ram-lighting is the most popular. For 

months before the fight comes off, they have the combatant 
rams in training. On the day fixed they colour the animal 
red and take them along to the fray, to see which a large 
crowd always assembles. The victorious animal is brought 
home to the sound of drums and trumpets, while the people 
in attendance on him cry shame on the master of the 
defeated ram and on his supporters. 


Bull and buffalo Buffalo fights too are arranged in the same way but 
not so often. Sometimes the people get up a fight between 
two of the sacred Brahmin bulls, which wander about the 
city bazars in some number ; when two of these bulls begin 
roaring against each other from a distance, as they often do, 
then some of the idlers in the bazar arrange to drive the two 
towards each other in the hope that thc}^ will meet and fight. 
This extemporized bull-fighting seldom lasts long and the 
animals suffer no serious injury. 


Among the more refined amusements of the people 
bait bdzi or the recitation of Panjabi verses in public takes 
a prominent place. Open air meetings between two rivals in 
this art are largely attended ; and that one wins wlio endures 
longest ; that is who has the largest stock of poetry at command 
and the most staying power. 

Indoor aiua^e- Cards and chess are both common forms of indoor amuse- 
ments. ments. Also even among the educated classes parties are 

made up, in which dancing worn e a and drinking of native 
spirits play a prominent part. Much money is wasted on these 
forms of dissipation, though societies have been organized 
among the people themselves to put a stop to them. 

General exercise.*^ Dumb-bell exercise and putting the weight are both 
recognized as excellent training for the muscles. For out-door 
exercise walking is coming into fashion. Boys and young 
men perform gymnastic exercises on parallel and horizonta 
bars, which are kept up in all Government Schools and Colleges 
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The staple food of the city people are wheat, rice and pulses, 
consumption of other inferior grains being very insignificant. 
They also use vegetables and green food, chiefly saron ha sag 
or the green leaves of the mustard plant : also such English 
vegetables as potatoes, cabbage and peas are becoming 
more and more common. Flesh is eaten daily by the 
Muhammadan and Sikh residents and to a less extent by Hindus. 
The Municipal Committee have the city slaughter-houses 
under their control, those for kine being separate from those 
for sheep and goats. Eound cakes or chappattis are made 
of ground wheat kneaded in water, and are baked on an iron 
plate placed on the fire hearth. Pulses and vegetables are 
cooked ; salt, spices and ghee^ or clarified butter^ are mixed 
with them to give a relish. There are only two principal meals 
taken in the day, the first at ten or eleven in the morning, and 
the second at eight or nine oVlock in the evening. But a clerk 
in a Government Office would have to take his morning meal 
punctually at nine so as to be at office by ten. Some light 
refreshments, an ounce of sweets or fruits, roasted maize or 
gram, is also taken by some in the afternoon. Only Muham- 
madan families eat together. Among Hindus and Sikhs each 
member of the family takes his meal separately. A grown up 
resident of the city eats about three-quarters of a seer of wheat 
and one chatak of Dal. Children who eat little and often 
get through about half the quantity of a grown up. The 
above would represent pretty closely the total consumption 
of the poorer classes : only those who can afford them, add 
such things as vegetables, ghee or sugar. 

The principal cloth worn by the city people is of European 
import supplemented in part by the country cloth manufactured 
at Gujrat, Ludhiana and other places in and out of the Pro- 
vince. The locally made cloths known as khaddar painsi, 
dhotar, ^c., are not used in men’s dress, but form 
the material which is worked up into embroidered phulkdris 
for married girls’ wear. Among the male portion of the city 
community there are two fashions in dress, one the European 
style, affected principally by those classed as educated, the other 
the native style, which is still followed by traders and others 
of the non-educated classes. The European style consists 
generally of shirt and collar; trousers below, a long light 
coat above open on the chest and but toned below, cut behind 
like an ordinary frock-coat : the head covering is generally 
an ordinary pagri over a Turkish fez, Babu cap, or Afghan 
htilla (peaked cap). The native or trading style is a shirt without 
any collar known as the hnrta, a waist-coat or kiirti over that ; on 
the legs a loin cloth or tight trousers, over the body again 
is worn a choga or long robe by those who can afford it. 
Eich men use an expensive cloth, poor men a cheap cloth. 

The dress of a Hindu or Sikh woman consists of a kurta 
or shirt, a hhochhan (sheet), pajamas or tight trousers, and 
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a ghagra or petticoat; the last being the most costly article 
of apparel. A Muhammadan \vomau would seldom have the 
ghagra, but in addition to the other clothes mentioned above 
she would wear a tight fitting boddice or choli and a burqd 
or veiled c/m| 7 a wlien going in public; a veil is indispensable 
for Muhammadan women going ont into the public streets. 
A Hindu or Sihli woman would }>;i^s through tlie public streets 
witliout a veil, only (covering up lier face if she happened to 
meet a known male relative. Hindu women and children in 
the city are usually profusely decorated with jew^ellery. 

Marriages in the city are preceded by betrothals, generally 
contracted during infancy ; in well-to-do families a boy is not 
allowed to remain uubetrothed after four or five years of age. 
The women of the two families arrange tlie match, and the 
men agree to whatever they propose. Often the males of the 
contracting families never even meet before the wedding 
takes place. Among Hindu.s intermarriage is greatly restricted 
by the caste rules. People of tlie Brahman, Kliatri, Sudar nr Vesh 
castes never intermarry from one caste into another, and 
witliin each caste tlie re is much social grading which must 
be strictly observed in contracting marriage ties, nor again 
may people intermarry wfitliin their fathers or mother’s tribal 
sect. A betrothal, wlien finally arranged, is announced to the 
lirotlierhood and presents of sweets and cash to the value 
of Bs. 25 to Hs. 200, according to means, pass from the girl’s 
parents to the boy’s family. Marriages in Lahore are generally 
arranged between families living in the city, and foreign 
blood is seldom introduced. 

People in the city are beginning to understand the evils 
of child marriage and if possible find a boy of maturer years 
for their daughters; but as all boys marry at four or five years 
at present, no husband of mature years is available, except 
widower. Among these a school bo}^ commands a higher 
price than an illiterate, a collegiate than a schf>ol boy, and a 
man in Government employ liiglier tlian any. For any young 
man in his teens wdio l)as lost his wife there is the keenest 
(‘ompetition, tlie presents or dowry offered rising in value by 
a process very like that of bidding at an auction. The dowry 
of course is nominally settled on tlie girl, but the IiusIkukI 
gets it all on her death. Some young* men liave made largi* 
fortunes by the successive deaths of three or four rich young 
bi'ides one after anotlier. One of the child” reasons why 
education commands so liigli a price iu the matrimonial market 
is that educated men wlien grown op see that tlndi* young wiv(*s 
are treated much better thau uneducated famdi(‘> are likel}’ to 
<lo. 

Among Muhammadans the marriage is performed ])y a 
Manlvi or Mullah, who reads the nikah or marriage service, 
^mong Hindus the marriage ceremony is performed as follows — 
seven bamlioo stakes are put up in an open ground fenced by 
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red strings, to which green leaves of different trees are fastened. Chapter III, B. 

Inside this enclosure two reed seats covered over with a red — T. 

cloth are placed for the bride and the bridegroom. In front oociai. 

sit the family priests of either parties making figures of R^trotlial and 

Ganesh (a god) and other goddesses_, and reciting verses in 

their praise. The priest of the bride’s family makes the 

young couple go th rough i\ ceremony, of worshipping the 

heavenly bodies and then re(Mtes from Sha^rras certain verses 

which mean an assertion on the parr of tlie bride’s parents 

that they give up their daughter; after that be takes tlie 

bride’s hand and putting it into the bridegroom’s, makes 

him repeat a verse signifying his assent to the union. This 

is called hdthleva. A fire is then kindled ; round which 

the bride and bridegroom have to walk four times ; this is called 

Idwaa ; the fire is supposed to lie a witness of the cerenmny^ 

as fire is looked upon as a deity. Presents consisting of valuable 

jewellery, cash, dresses, almosr all kinds of furniture, sweets and 

animals (cow, mare, &c.j^ are then gifted by the bride’s parents 

to tlie bridegroom. 'Phe marriage is then complete. 

Marriages among Pinhmins and the upper classes of ExpcnBivenesa of 
Khatris of Lahore city are singularly free from the extravagant 
feasting and noisy celebiation which are so prominent in most 
Indian marriages, but their' expenditure on presents are very 
heavy, A marriage costs the parents, eitlier boy or girl, any- 
thing from R<. 200 to Es. 4,000. The bridegroom or 

his father gets the benefit. Practically among all classes 
the expense attendant on betrothals and marriage is very 
lieavy : so much feeding and entertainment have to be done 
for relations by both the boy’s and girl’s family and for Fakir. s' 
and menials. Rajput marriages are especially extravagant. 

Widow^ re-marriages are little known in the city, Hindiis Widow remarri- 
regard them as torbidden by their religion, and Muhammadans 
seem to follow suit. Reform in tl)is respect has been much 
talked of, but none of the reformers have ventured to set 
the example. 

Woman takes a very low social position in the city com- Position of women 
pared with man. They are treated more as d(.mestic servants 
to their husbands than as their companions. They discharge 
all the menial house duties, such as cooking, cleaning, fetching 
water and nursing, bub do no tiling out of doors. On the 
death of any distant relative tlie women must play the part 
of professional mourners, beating their breasts and wailing 
continually for a certain number of days. She keeps the 
family parse, Imt (hire not spend a pice on herself. Tlie 
Iliiulu wife may not eat in her husband’s presence; and even 
to laugh in public is held to be disrespectful to him. Her Inis- 
band i.s her only Impe and resource. If he ill-treat her she 
cannot get a divorce ; if he die slie must remain a Vvidow. 

Her only chance of happiness is to bear him a son and keep 
out other rivals from liis affections. 
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Chapter III, B. 
Social. 

Village Habita- 
tions. 


The villages in the district from a little distance outside pre- 
sent the appearance of irregular clusters of mud built cottages 
exhibiting considerable variety both in height and neatness of 
appearance : the portion inhabited by the landowners is 
generally better built and shows higher walls than the rest of 
the settlement. On another side standing slightly apart from 
the rest are some low untidy looking huts lu which the villasre 
scavenerers or menials of the lowest class are located. Between 
these two extremes all sorts and sizes of houses are to be seen. 
In all the larger villages almost one may expect to find a high 
building with masonry faced walls, erected in recent years by 
the village money-lender who has enriched himsef at the 
villagers^ expense. In the Manjha and luore^ rarely in the 
Hithar large masonry houses in more or less disrepair, built 
on quite a different pattern from their surroundings, still stand 
as the chief surviving relic of some Sikh Sardar avJio attained 
to power and eminence in the time of Maharaja Ran jit Singh 
or perhaps before him, but whose family is now probably too 
scattered or reduced in position to keep up their ancestral 
homes on the former style. 

The village settlements are approached by two or three well 
worn roads leading from different directions which usually pass 
by to one or the other side of the village and rarely through 
it. The edges of these roads and the fields nearest the village are 
never as clean as one could Avish, offering constant evidences 
of the presence of a people wlio pay no regard to what 
Europeans consider the plainest rules of decency and sanitation. 
On one side or the other of the settlement are lying the 
manure heaps, composed of litter and house sweepings, each 
heap being carefully separated off by sufficieut space to mark 
its owuer^s rights. Another prominent feature is the village 
pond, full after rainy weather, but dry if there has been no 
rain for a long time. This Avas made originally by excavations 
of earth required for building the village houses and is con- 
stantly being drtiAvn upon for fresh eartli for repairs. From this 
jmnd, when it has Avater, ns is usually t]>e case, men and 
Avomen take a little for tljcir morning Avash if they feel inclined, 
and have no cleaner water handy. The cattle are ])athed and 
watered in it, clothes are Avashed ; kikar logs and other AA'ood are 
sunk to preserve them, and sometimes hemp stalks are left in the 
water to soak for Aveeks, in wliich case the air around is filled 
Avith an over-poAvering smell. As one passes near the village 
one notices various groups ; men sitting on their rough bed- 
.steads in the open spaces near the entrances to the settlement, 
or if it is a Avinter’s morning, squatting on the ground in a circle 
round a smouldering fire with their white cotton Avraps gathered 
over their heads and bodies ; Avomen are spinning and between 
whiles iiolding converse, or are engaged in cleaning up their 
yards ami collecting cattle droppings to make fuel cakes. 
These last adorn the outside walls of most of the outer row of 
houses, being stuck on to dry in the sun. Moat of the cattle 
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droppings within the village itself uro appropri^^ted for fuel ; Chapter III, B. 

only litter and rubbish from the house and cattle pens g^o to I ; 

swell the manure heaps near the village ; on the other hand 

the droppings of cattle at the irrigation wells at a distance from Labita- 

the village are usually devoted to manuring tli^^ fields. At the 

main entrance to the village there is usually in the larger 

villages a pretentious looking gateway with a roof over it, 15 or 

16 feet deep, on either side of which is a roofed shed with 

floors raised slightly higher than the level of the roadway. 

These sheds are used to lodge teivellers for the night, or as 
meeting places for the villagers in the evening or in wet 
weather. The only furniture in tliese sheds is a large wooden 
bedstead. In the absence of a gateway the main entrance is 
often merely a wide open space flanked with the walls of 
houses. The arrangement of the village settlement inside 
varies greatly according to the class of the landowners. In 
the Manjha Jat villages it will he generally found on close 
inspection that the houses are divided ofl in some sort of order 
by narrow lanes according to the 'pattis, tarafs or other internal 
sub-divisions observed in the village constitution. Some of the 
lanes are thoroughfares, others mere blind alleys. Whatever 
purpose they serve, in the Sandhu villages of the uplands 
they are nearly always flanked by high walls over which one 
can hardly see even as one rides through on horse back. 

Behind these high walls are open courtyards which are entered 
from the lanes by fine large doorways which may be open or 
shut. Inside the courtyard everything is kept fairly clean; 
there are separate dwelling-houses, all well built for each 
family living within the enclosure, only those who are fairly 
closely connected and generally friendly with another live in 
one courtyard, and as a rule their land holdings are still joint 
and not yet partitioned off. The courtyards are large and 
commodious enough to accommodate all the members of the 
various Jat families resident and the milk cattle as well which 
form an important adjunct to every Manjha Jat^s household. 

Often the better class and wealthier landowners of the Manjha 
have separate enclosures for their cattle, and within these 
houses accommodation for guests or strangers. In the low 
lands the villages are more cramped for space and less atten- 
tion is paid to order and method in laying out the settlement. 

The people, a large proportion of whom are Muhammadans, have 
evidently never been accustomed to hold the lordly ideas of 
comfort and spaciousness so prominent in the Manjha Jats^ 
methods of living. Whatever the reason, whether from a wish 
to economise space and to save building material, or from an 
idea that the Hitliar riverain soil is not firm enough to bear 
heavy buildings, the houses of the low lands are much smaller 
than in the Manjha and the walls are lower. The people of this 
low land tract are poor and humble-minded for the most part, 
and the difference is at once apparent in their habitations. The 
money-lenders’ houses however are as conspicuous here as in the 
Manjha. Even here too the Jats’ villages can bo distinguished 
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easily inside by their greater neatness and timner structure from 
those of Arains, Dogars and other Muhammadan land owners. 
Rajputs for the sake of their women’s privacy have high walls 
* round their courtyards aud houses ; otherwise Muhammadan vilh 
ages exhibit a marked contrast to those of the Jats both in want 
of arrangement and orderliness, in absence of regard for clean- 
liness inside, and in not separating the habitations of the menial 
castes from those of the upper class, lii respect of conveniences 
for ingress and egress villages vary considerably ; some have 
several tliorouglifares, some have only one main entrance. 
The latter class are seldom found in the Manjlia^ but often in the 
river lowlands. 

The ordinary agriculturist’s house is generally built narrovf 
to save expense in wood, which is the more costly in pro- 
portion to the length of beam. The roof is flat, being made 
of mud laid over beams and joists of roughly hewm timber • 
this IS where the joivdr stalks are always laid after the autumn 
harvest and the amount of stuff visible on the roofs of the 
houses affords a very fair indication of the nature of the lately 
gathered harvest. Access to the roof is provided by a flight of 
mud steps or a wooden ladder ; generally the house is single 
storeyed, but sometimes a small upper chamber is constructed on 
the roof. Inside the house below there are probably two or three 
partitions in which different members of the family can sleep ; 
the furniture consists of a few bedsteads, reed stools, and 
spinniug- wheels for the wumeu. In the W'all there are one or 
two cupboards (kotri) for clothes, vessels and other household 
stuff, and in one corner stands a large barrel-shaped receptacle 
[kotha) made of mud in which the family^ sup{)lies of grain arc 
kept. The cleanliness and general tidiness observed in the 
rooms depends largely on the class of people living there. Out- 
side the house in front there may be a verandah consisting of a 
light mud roof supported ou more or less rough standing posts. 
In one corner is the family cooking-place (rassoi) partly' 
sheltered from sun and rain. If not covered in at all it is 
called a cliaiintrd. Close by probably is another grain bin. On 
one or two sides of the enclosure are the cattle standings, some- 
times with mud troughs constructed for them sometimes with- 
out. Various agricultural implements also are strewn about the 
yard. Here the women spend most of the day spinning or 
engaged in other household duties and the children play. 
The cattle are tied up here at night, unless a separate cattle 
enclosure has been provided near the house. Outside the 
family residence there arc usually one or more village chauks 
in which carts are left standing and the villagers collect 
at various times of the day to have a talk and smoke if that way 
inclined. All the Hindu villages nearly have a dharvisala where 
a copy of the sacred Grunth is kept under the charge of a Sadh ; 
the villagers attend to hear this read as they feel inclined. The 
dkarmmla is looked on as the guest house for strangers visiting 
the village, and the Sadh, who is responsible for their entertain- 
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ment, receives a daily allowance of bread from the landowners Chapter III, B* 

and cash payments usually of one rupee on the occasion of T. 

any domestic event. Similarly all Muhammadan villages have * 

a mosque, at which a Kazi or Mullah is in attendance ; he too 

receives certain fixed dues from the villagers ; but often in 

Muhammadan villages a takiyd or small Fahir^s hut is kept up 

as well as the mosque, and to this a stranger would probably 

be sent for bread. These taJciyds are places of frequent resort 

both for the villagers and for passers-by who at least can always 

get a smoke there at the small fire which is kept burning for this 

purpose. Of all these institutions the Hindu dharmsdla is far 

the best kept up, being usually a clean and well built structure. 

In large vSikh villages the landowners sometimes make a grant 
of land in favour of the Sadh in charge^ or allow him the use 
of some common land for the revenue of which they make 
themselves responsible. ]n some villages also tliakur^ 
dxvdrds are kept up, in which little images are placed for the 
worshipping by Hindus. But any house can be made temporarily 
to look like a thdhurdwdrd if the occupant has any advantage to 
gain thereby. Many of these buildings, dharmsdlds, thdknr- 
dwdrds, takiyds, mosques and even the tombs of ancient saints 
which usually lie at some distance from the village have enjoyed 
small endowments from Government for their support ; some 
of these bestowed in perpetuity, some for a time only. Most of 
the latter have been resumed. 

The condition of the villagers can generally be fairly well General appear- 
guessed from the outside appearance of their houses. If 
walls are in good repair and well plastered it may safely be 
conjectured that the people stand fairly well with the world 
and have both the inclination and the nieaus to follow a 
reasonably high standard of comfort in their mode of living. 

If the houses look tumble down and uncared for it will generally 
be found on further enquiry that the villagers have lost heart 
over their struggle to make both ends meet. The Jat houses, 
whether in the Manjha or in the Hithar can be recognised by the 
regularity of building observed in their houses and walls, 
while Dogars and Arains villagers exhibit no uniformity either 
in height, arrangement or structure. Outside the ring of houses 
the environs of all villages, whatever the class of inhabitants, 
are mucii the same. Filth and smells are unpleasantnesses 
which must be accepted as part of the village constitution, and 
it is to be greatly doubted whether any regard for sanitary 
rules could ever be instilled into their minds. The only 
indication the best even of the people give of any proper 
feeling on the subject, is the rough sort of apology they mutter 
as they hurry the European oflBicer along by the least filthy 
path they know of. The only safe spot all round the village 
is under one of the two or three fine old trees, usually either 
Bohur or Pipal, which overlook the main entrance to the 
homestead or village pond, and then even the ground is often, 
filthy with cattle droppings. 
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The ordinary food of the village people consists of 
cakes of meals made of wheat, gram or barley in the 
hot weather, and of maize' or Joirur varied with wheat 
occasionally in tlic winter. Maize is the most Miitablo for the 
cold weather, but if eaten too continnously it j^roduces indiges- 
tion. 'Jdieir chief meals are two, one at lO or { ] oTdock in the 
morning, the other at night Leiore they go to bed. AViih their 
morning cakes tlipy take or butter m ilk and .«fb; of rape 
or gram leaves. AVith tlieir evening meal they eal dal cd' vidah, 
moth and gratin in tlio summer anti IdilcJn'i rieei and 7110th 
in the cold w'cathcr. During the rnln liarve^ting oneratious 
those who can do so give out fjhi and qnr mixed to all the 
workmen to sustain tliem in their labour : erherwise these are 
considered luxuries only to be proULiceil on festal occasions. 
Those who can afford it eat Vlieaten cakc‘s summer and winter 
as well, in preference to maize or gram c.ikes ; but the staple 
food of the ordinary cultivator is wdieat if possible, otherwise 
gram in the summer, and maize or joicdr in tlie cold weather. 
Jowfir is the main food of all the ])Oorer chesses. \ egctables 
are eaten either in tlie form of green rape or gram tops, or less 
trecjncntly carrots, onions or turni])s grown and J:old by A rain 
cultivators. If a man wants anythin g be lore starting to work 
in the raorniiig Im will probably eat Avlmt I'cmams the 
evening meal and take a draught ofZi^v-so*; towards evening 
also at three or four o^clock the ])cople U'^ually Invu* a small meal ; 
this consists of the remains or morning meal for those 
working in the fields ; those at home in tlu: \illage eat a little 
roasted wheat or gram in the summer and maize in the Avinter. 
Laani or butter milk is as a rule dimnk only at the morning 
meal. \\hat(*r and salt are mixed with ir. At tla? eveningjneal 
salt is eaten Avitli the dot or Jchivlirl ; it is not ofr(m mixed wdbh 
tdie bi’ead cake^, Ale-t Mimalnuuis eat nvuit (.e;;asionally, and 
by the river all tlie better class of num eat tlie ilesli of goat or 
sheep, ddiose wlio drink native spirits (and these foimi a large 
majority in tliis district) often take a little Imdbim their evening 
meal as an appetiser and tlien have more at ami after the meal. 
Tlie morning meal is usually taken out to the eiilri vtitr>r by his 
Avomen or ediildreii. Iviijputs and Doga.rs ]u,)wever wliose 
Avomen are not supposed to go out to tlio iields ]>y themselves 
must come back to the village for their morning food. Opium 
is consumed by a fairly large proportion of men in all classes 
and ijost, an infusion of poppy -heads, is drutik. Similarly 
hhang an infusion of wild lieinp is consumed by some of every 
class, especially Jats and Kinitris, but not probably to the 
same extent as opium. The chief hhnii/j drinkers are Fakii's, 
Avho also smoke a great quantity of c/oorur, a hemp drug, 
with their tobacco. 

Dvery village almost has its money-lender or adhtikdr. 
He is usually treated well by the villagers ; even those not de- 
pendent on him b)r loans are civil to him. The money-lenders 
never bank their money ; they keep it eircalathig iu loans as 
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mucli aspo^sible, otherwise tlio}' hiiry it in the «Touad; the general 
rate of interest is 2 per cent, per month, but Khojas or Mu- 
liammailan usurers n:: their interest in grain or kind, generally 
asking a raarUi of wheat as interest for each rupee. Khatris 
usually allow chhot or o deduction of one anna in the rupee of 
interest charged when accounts are made up. The sdhukdrfi 
have four sets of books, the sitr or detail (n daily income and 
expenditure ia eonnec.tion with loans, tlie hhdta or daily balance 
book, the lekh<i hah I or lodger showin g each debtor’s separate 
account, the rozaiiacha or geneiail accoiuit hook for all in- 
come and outgoings of the day. If disputes ?*rise between the 
money-lender and his debtors, piniches or cominirtees of arbi- 
tration are sometimes appointed from among tlio landowners or 
others of the dei)tor’s class to settle the dispute ; but arbitration 
is not nearly so freely resorted to as in the olden days. At pre- 
.sent the richer Jat land proprietors of the IManjlia Avho have 
accumulated wealth from their in i^’atod land appear likely to 
supersede tlie ordina.rv money-lending c:ass('s in their trade, 
])ut they are said to b(^ no ea’^ier than the latter in the terms 
on which they loan money. 

The material of the c>)in:non A'illagers’ dress is almost always 
uuhleachfal c'^Ttoii, made up by tlio village Aveavor from homo 
grown mat^^rials spun hy the v/onnni of the familv and supplied 
to him. dhio pr/p or vmjri is uniA^er sally Avoru on the head, 
except perhaps when the man i:; at Avork. A /ciirta or loose 
sleeved jaeket covers the body and a, ..d/c'bir ipr (M’ loincloth is 
Avrapped round the loins, '['lie hnrtff is offini discaiahn] during 
work, sometimes in place of this or in addition to it- the cltadar alii 
or light wra]i of khaddar cloth is Avoru over the shoulders. In 
cold weather all Avho can afford it AA'car a heavy double-folded 
cotton wrap, X’/m. S' or dollar. I'liey never liavtMuore than one 
change of clothes at the most ; Avheii one lot gets Amry dirty 
they take a cluinae. Sikhs <>ccasiona]|y AAmar the hachh or short 
drawers, but not alAwajs by any means. Vdjdmds are not com- 
mon, except among tln^ better class wlio have m^t to work in 
the field themselves. Hindu Jats usually Avear their clothes 
Avhite, but tlu^y often liaA'e a rod kliaddar Idipsi. Musalinans 
have black o’^ coloured cloth.es: Araism especiallv affect red 
or green check'-. A sn/rid podi or better class agriculturist 
who has other occupations than field hibour Avill often get 
clothes of nn>re expeimive material from the city; they wear 
long Avhite siiurlo hrt'asted tunics sometimes, and tight clinging 
Avhite The only ornaments Avorn by men are the 

iviihf or ear ornament, Avoni high up on the ear by Hindus or the 
durr worn liV i\rusrdmans. Other ornaments Avorii by Hindus 
or Musalmfins occasionally are tlie kangan or frdc/ri, both -being 
wrist ornaments ; but grown men seldom wear these, unless they 
are tlie gay young sparlrs of the Aullage or liave lived much 
away from home in other tlian agricultural service. 

A Avotnan must always wear a doputla or cJiadar over her 
head and shoulders, this may be white or edged with coloured 
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cloth or it may take the form of a phulkdri, a cotton cloth 
of black or red ground with a flowered pattern embroidered in 
floss silk. They also wear a short skirt (kurti) coloured or white 
with a tight fitting bodice called choli over it. Above these 
again they might have in the winter a chop of red khaddar 
or a sirgah which is white, and embroidered at the edge* Below 
they wear coloured pdjdmdsy full and broad at the top and tight 
fitting at the ankles. These are made of a cloth called susi. 
In the place of the pdjdmds or sometimes over it they may wear 
a white or coloured petticoat known as ghagra. The latter is 
always worn when they go out. The Hindu women wear their 
hair gathered in a knot on the top of their head. Musalraan 
women often wear it banging down in plaits. The village 
women usually make a great display of silver ornaments when 
out for a holiday, though the children are usually more loaded. 
In the villages one does not notice much wearing of ornaments, 
except on the small children. 

Shoes are worn by all, men and women alike. Thibhi jdti or 
shoes with no back at the heel are worn by women in the house ; 
they cost only 8 annas a pair. AVomen’s outdoor shoes cost one 
rupee. Men^s shoes cost slightly more. The ordinary bedding 
of villagers is the do^a/ii, costing 3 rupees, the costing 6 

rupees and the lef or Uhdf costing 2 rupees, all these are 
varieties of quilts. 

. Village boys have not so much variety in games as the 
boys of the city, whose amusements have already been des- 
cribed. Gediariy the game of shooting sticks over a line. Bilii 
hacclia a kind of prisoner's base played in a ground mark- 
ed out with squares, and other games somewhat too intri- 
cate for brief description may bo seen being played every 
evening round a village. Cricket and other European games 
have hardly taken hold of the rustic community yet though 
the former is played to some extent in village schools ; bar 
exercises also are taught at all schools. Among the grown up 
agriculturist folk amusements are hardly looked for, except on 
special festival days or occasions on which domestic occurrences 
are celebrated. For ordinary every day solace or diversion after 
his day^s work the Jat resorts to opium or native drink or bhang y 
chiefly the two former. 

The richer men among them have now adopted a habit of 
getting out dancing girls from the city on any festal occasion, 
and at the Holi festival the village community often subscribes 
two or three hundred rupees for a dancing girl. Now too a 
band to play so-called English music [vildyati hdja) is a common 
accompaniment to most village entertainments. 

Most days of course the working men come home tired out 
with their field labour and fit for nothing but gossiping with 
each other about their land and harvest prospects, the domgs of 
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the various bad characters of the neighbourhood, the latest 
eccentricities of the Sirkar, or the bribes they have just been 
made to give to some of its officials. Sometimes however a 
break is made by a marriage or betrothal either in the village 
or at a distance, to which, on the score of blood connection or 
friendship, they are bound to attend at the risk of creating a life 
feud. Other ceremonies connected with births and deaths give 
them a chance of marking the day by an extra good feed. Then 
there are the periodical fairs and festivals in various parts of 
the country, to which large parties of the villagers, men and 
women together, travel in bullock carts, sometimes a distance of 
50 or GO miles ; provided the fairs or festivals come at a time of 
the year when the land is more or less at rest and the 
villagers have leisure to think of other matters than cultivation. 
The best time is the month of June when the spring crop has 
been harvested. Then may be seen carts dragging slowly along 
the village tracks crammed with gaily dressed women and 
children, the men of the family running or walking along side, 
behind and in front, the younger members singing aloud 
snatches of country songs ; as they approach the fair one party 
enters into a singing competition with another, and if the 
rivalry become very keen the two parties collect and sing 
against each other for a time, until the applause of the specta- 
tors decides which party should be considered the victor. 

The chief fairs or festivals in this district arc as fol- 
lows : — 

Kali Devi fair held at Niazbeg, situate on the left bank 
of the Kilvi, about seven miles from Lahore, in honour of tlie 
Hindu goddess Kali Devi, Formerly her temple Avas at Khucl- 
pur, a large village about IG miles further down the Kavi ; 
the Brahmins moved her away from there because they were 
constantly being plundered. Kali Devi is supposed to be potent 
for good and evil. Votive offerings are constantly being placed 
on her shrine, especially by women who pray to her for the 
fiilQlmont of their wishes. The offerings usually take the form 
of cocoanut, flowers, coloured thread, sweat meats, cash and 
sometimes even a goat. All such offerings are appropriated of 
course by the pujdri in charge. At different times various 
buildings have been constructed in Kali Deci^a honour near her 
temple, including a fine masonry tank surrounded by a red 
brick colonnade. A revenue free grant of Rs. 500 per annum has 
been conferred by Government for the support of the temple, 
and a smaller grant is enjoyed by the Brahmins in charge of 
the temple. One Brahmin only remains in charge ordinarily ; 
the temple has been supplied with a nice set of small bells by 
the munificence of some of Kali DevVs Hindu devotees of 
Lahore. These bells are rang always every morning and 
evening at prayer time. The fair to Kali Devi is held at some- 
time between the 15th of May and the ISth of June, lasting 
three days. People of all classes frequent it from Lahore city, 
but the villagers who come are principally Sikhs from the Lahore 
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and Amritsar Districts. Tlio number of visitors varies between 
80,000 and 60,000. Sweatmeat and slinrhtt booths are opened 
there dining tlie fair and a brisk business done. The income 
arisinof out of the offerings on the fair day is reckoned at about 
Rs. GOO. 

Basant ha ilela, held in this district in January at the 
tomb of Hakikat Rai near tlie village of Kot Kliwaja Said, three 
miles out of Lahore. The same fair is held in other parts of 
the Punjah. 

Basant means yellow/^ and the fair is lield about the time 
that the yellow leaves of the luustard plant are in bloom. 
Some four nr live thousand people assemble, mostly Hindus 
from tlie city. Many of them wear inustar*! seed in their 
turhans in token of tlio day. 

(■hiraghon ]:a HJphf or fair of the lamp lioid at the Shali- 
mfir gardens, five miles from Lahore, on the last Saturday 
and Sunday in Marcli. The latter is tlie principal day. Ori- 
ginally it was a religious pilgrimage (;h/urc/) to the tomb of 
Mtidlio 1ml lluseiu in Jhlglibanpura. Gradually as the fair bo- 
(aaine more fu'queuted it was transferred to tlie Shaliuiar gardens 
which are near the shrine. Some illuminations take place in the 
evening, but the garden is thronged with people all dayn 
All classes of people of the male sex attend it from Lahore, not 
the better class of women. Of late years the occasion has been 
used to hold a horse fair at Sluilimar during the three days 
preceding the great fair day. 

The Barn Thavinmn fair, lield in the village of Thamman, 
the centre home and depur of the Eairagi farjtr^. Thamman is 
situated about three miles south-west from the Railway Station 
of Rukluiuwala on the Raiwind extension to Kasur. The 
fair is held in April on the Hindu festival of Baisdkhi ; 
about 60^000 people collect ; it lasts for two days. The fair 
has lost some of its importance sinci^ the Railway has 
been opened, people nov; preferring to visit tln^ more important 
Baisahhi fair at Amritsar v/hich takes place about the same 
time. Formerly it w\as the most important fair in the dis- 
trict ; it is principally resorted to by the young agricultural 
sparks of tlie district, who collect here in their holiday 
costume; there is considerable license allowed, and the mora- 
lity of the majority of the v/onieii attending the fair is 
don])tful. Tliere is a prettily situated tank witli shady trees and 
buildings around it, wdiicli is tlu' cimtro of the fair. The Bair%i 
jaqirSf w’lio have heon wandering all over India, timo their tours 
so as to return to tluav home for this important meeting, and 
receive a share in the large collections made from their devotees. 
Bam Thamman was a cousin of Rfiba Nanak, but not Ins fol- 
lower, being a true Bairagi. 

ld-nT:j'{]ia and Id-nUfitar.—Ol these tw’O lluhammadan 
festivals, the first is celebrated on the tenth of the Arabic month 
Zi^lhijjdf when an animal is sacrificed in commemoration of 
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Abraham^s sacrifice of his son Ismail according to the Muhaiu- 
madans. It is also known as Id-ul-Jcitrbaii or feast of sacrifice. 
A cow, sheep, o*oac or camel is sacrificed by all good Mu- 
hammadans, bo eat some and give some away in alms; in 
Lahore sheep or goats are mostly killed. Heforo tlie slaugh- 
tering a largely attended service is held at 9 a. 3I., in tlie Shdhi 
and other mosques. Tbe Id-iil-fitr is the festival of breaking 
the fast that has been observed all tlirough the mont!! of llain- 
zan. This day precedes the Id-ul-zxilia by six weeks or so. 
The Miisalmans of tlie city on this day assemble the »S/id/a 
mosque betv/cen the hoars of 8 and 9 a. n., and ofifr prayers ; 
their number is usually between four and five thousand : services 
are held also in other mo^^ques. About 4 r. i^r. a fair is Jield 
near the tomb of Shall Abdul Muali outside the iluclii gate 
of the city. Orthodox Muhammadans however do not attend 
this fair. 

Kadamon In 3Iela is a fair lieldin the mouth of February at 
the moscjuc of Sakhi SaiAvar in the Anarkah Ihizar. An account 
of this Musalmau saint and his followers is given at pages 
132 to 137 of the Census Report for 1891 : he lived about the 
12tli century, Ids priests are all IMusalmans, lint bis followers 
arc drawn from all religions and castes, the Sultan i cult being 
hampered by no religious creed. The scant is believed to be a 
patron of young children ; and many of these on the occasion of 
his fair. arc presented at tbe tomb and danced about in front 
of it. The fair lasts about tlu'oe clays and tbe visitors to it 
number five or six thousand. 

Naiilictna held at Naukansi, situate in the norlh-wesb 

corner of Sharakpur tahsil in tbe Ikir, about miles from 
Jjahoro. Nankana is the birth-place of BabaNanak, the founder 
of the Sikh religion. The principal aLteiidiTd> at this fair 
therefore aro Fikhs and Hindus, ddiey do md gtMierally exceed 
five or six thousand in lunnber, tlie fair lasts for one day and is 
Jield on a Hindu festival called Xirjala F^ddslii, Nankana 
repays a visit to any one wlio liappcns to be in the neighbour- 
hood. There arc some fine buildings belonging to the Sadh 
settlement, the Guru of whicli liokls a /hob* of JJs. 1,040 in the 
Nankana estate. 

Guru At finds Fair is a religious fair of the Sikhs of recent 
institution held in the month of IMay at what is said to be the 
tomb of Guru Arjan near the Fort \:>f Lahore. It is alleged 
that large numbers of Sikhs attend this fair to commemorate 
the anniversary of Guru Axrjanbs death. 

The DaseJira lestival is a Hindu celebration held generally 
in October and lasting about ten days, it commemorates the 
conquest gained i>y Kam Gliander, a distinguished and well-be- 
loved Raja of Oudh over his adversaiy and rival Kawan who 
had / run jnvay with his wife. The first nine daj^s are 
devoted to general holiday making by the people taking part 
in it^ and they arc kept amused by iilust rat ions showing the 
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history of the valiant Eiim Chander*s life, the hardships he 
endured^ and his earlier skirmishes with Rawan, Oa the tenth 
or last day of all, the people collect on the parade ground in 
front of the Lahore fort, fifty or sixty thousand in tmmber, to 
witness a representation of the last grand battle of all. Effigies 
of Ram Ohander and Rawan are carried about, made up with 
bamboo frames and paper. The fight having ended with 
Rawan’s defeat his effigy is burnt amid a grand display of fire- 
works and illuminations, after which the people disperse. 

The Mohrirram festival begins on the first of the month of 
Mohurram, It commemorates the massacre of Imams Hussau 
and Husain, the sons of Ali, who was the son-in-law of the 
prophet Muhammad and the fourth Khalifa of Islam. An 
account of this ceremony as celebated in Lahore city is given 
on pages 27i) to 271 of Khan Bahadar Syad Muhammad Latifs 
History of Lahore. On the 7th of the month, the Malmdis, 
which commemorate the marriage of Husain, start about 
eleven in number, and go all round the city. On the 10th the 
Tazias, some two-hundred in number, make the rounds of the 
principal streets. The Tazias of Lahore are noted for their 
splendour. The Karbala to which the Tazias are taken for 
burial is outside the city on the bank of the old Ravi. It is a 
]mrely Muhammadan festival, though a large concourse of 
Hindu people collect also to see the Tazias. If there is any ill 
feeling existent between the Hindus and Muhammadans, this 
meeting offers plenty of opportunity for a row. Also it has 
sometimes been the occasion of a free fight between the two 
3Iuhammadan factions, the Sunnis and tlie Shiahs, who are 
divided principally on the question of the rightful successor to 
jMuhammad, the Shiahs upholding Ali and his sons, and the 
Sunnis favouring the tliree Imams Abu Bakr, Asman and Umar, 
who usurped the caliphate from All’s family. The Sunnis 
detest the Tazias that commemorate Husain’s martyrdom and 
would gladly see them stopped. 

The betrothals which always precede marriages are usually 
effected in villages at any age between 9 and 12 years old. 
The girl should not be older than nine. Girls must be married, 
if possible, in villages as in the city; with the boys of agricul- 
turists it is merely a question of preference or of means to 
support a wife. Thus the first proposals come from the girl’s 
parents through a go-between, usually a Brahman or the village 
barber. If the parents of the boy selected send a favourable reply, 
then the girl’s people in a few days send tokens to the boy’s 
house, a few dates usually or other trash of the sort ; these are 
offered to the boy’s parents in the presence of relatives and if 
accepted they form an outward and visible sign of the conclu- 
sion of the betrothal. In villages the dowry given to a girl by 
her parents is very insignificant as a rule, except when the boy 
is of a higher social status than the girl, when the latter’s 
parents have to make presents accordingly. Otherwise among 
the Jats so far from the girl’s parents giving anything there is 
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a custom, partly clandestine, partly recognized, under which Chapter III, B. 

money varying in amount from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 is paid for the 

girl to her parents. The wedding may take place any time Social. 

after the betrothal, but often does not for several years. The 

time of marriage rests with the girl’s father or guardian, who 

of course is guided by his own and the girl’s convenience. 

Eventually after consulting the Brahmans, he fixes on a day 
and sends intimation to the boy’s parents who are bound in 
honour to accept it. Yery soon after they send the girl presents 
of clothes and jewellery. A day or so before the wedding day the 
relatives on the boy’s side assemble and proceed in procession to 
the girl’s house where the marriage ceremony is peformed in 
the manner described earlier in this chapter for city marriages. 

When the ceremony is complete then alms are distributed 
to fakirs and other beggars; all present, including village 
menials are fed, and the bride is put into a doli or hand car and 
carried off to the boy’s house. She stays there a couple of days 
and then returns to her father’s house. How long she is 
detained there is a matter of arrangement between the pair 
themselves; the bride’s father probably wishes to keep his 
daughter as she is useful about the house, but she may not stay 
away over the year without her husband’s leave. The final 
bringing home of the bride is called mukldwa. 

These are the same in this district as elsewhere. Inter- Kestrictiona on 
marriage between people of different tribes is unlawful : on the inter marriage, 
other hand marriage between two of the same section of Jats is 
not countenanced. The Jat must select a woman of a different 
section from those to which his father or mother belonged and 
one too who lives at some distance from his village, Muhamma- 
dans other than Jats do not appear to observe this rule, nor 
indeed do the Vlrk Jats of Sharakpur tahsil observe it strictly- 

Marriage within the 6th degree of blood relationship is 
unlawful ; or between members of different religions, but for 
this purpose no difference is made between a Hindu woman 
or one of a Sikh family. 

Ke-marriage of widows is common among the Jats and is Marriage of 
recognized in villages among all tribes, except perhaps some 
Mnhammadans of high social standing. Among Jats a widow 
is bound to marry one of her deceased husband’s collaterals who 
will succeed to the property on her death. Such a marriage 
would be made by the simple form of chadar-dali or sheet 
throwing. If for any reason she cannot or will not marry one of 
the collaterals, and wants to marry elsewhere, she is generally 
at liberty to do so, provided she abandons her claim on her de- 
ceased husband’s property and lives far away from his relations. 

A marriage of a widow with a man outside the circle of her hus- 
band’s relations is performed by the ceremony known as Kareica, 
which IS little more than the fact of the man and woman living 
together. 

Immorality is discountenanced to some extent by the ynwe mornlity 
elders of the villages, and the strong feeling which exists 
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Chapter III, B* against intermarriage within the same section of a Jat tribe, no 
doubt, discourages illicit intercourse also. However undoubted- 
ly there is a good deal of free intercourse in Jat villages 

Village morality, tietweea married w'omen and their brothers-in-law ; sometimes 
even between them and their fathers-in-law. The Manjha Jat 
has small regard for the sanctity of family honour. In the 
larger Jat villages prostitutes are often obtained by the richer 
landowners from the city, or the village menials are willing to 
lend out their women for a consideration. 

The position of The village women for the most part stay at home dis- 
women in villages, charging domestic duties, which include cleaning up the house 
and outer courtyard, spinning, boiling the milk to bo made into 
ghi and cooking the food. Some of them also have to carry the 
morning meal to the male relations working in the field. 
Rajput women get off this duty as they are not allowed out. 
Arain women are the most useful of all out-of-doors, helping their 
husbands to dig vegetables and thresh the grain and collect 
manure ; at home, however, they are very bad managers and have 
little idea of household economy. Jat and Dogar women pick 
cotton, but do no other field work. All round the women’s life 
is far more monotonous even than that of the men ; and they 
must look forward to an occasional visit to their people in a 
distant village or to a coming fair with great anticipations of 
temporary relief from home drudgery. 

Hospitality. In every village almost there is some guest house or 

enclosure in which benighted travellers are accommodated and 
fed at the village expense. Many villages have covered sheds 
at the main entrance to the settlement intended expressly for 
village guests or strangers. Some of the better class land- 
owners have separate enclosures of their own where they keep 
their cattle ; generally at the entrance to these there are rooms 
which can be adapted fora night’s lodging. Besides these there 
is the dharvisola, in a Hindu village and the mosque or less pre- 
tentious takiya in Muhammadan villages, where strangers can 
always be sent in default of better accommodation. Pood and 
beds are provided for such guests by the village headmen who 
are supposed to refund themselves at the expense of the 
remaining shareholders of the village. A public fund is 
generally maintained for charges of this nature either by fixed 
annual collections in the form of a small percentage on the land 
revenue known as malba deh or by coutribntions from what they 
call the Dhart Fund. This is the contract price paid by the 
village weighman for the monopoly of weighing all grain sold or 
bought in the village during the year. The income the weigh- 
raan derives from fees in his business is considerable, and in 
large villages the price received by the Lambardars each year 
in return for granting the monopoly may often exceed Bs. 200. 
Of late years however the villagers have rather taken to assert- 
ing the right of each man to appoint his own weighman. 
Simultaneously a strong dislike has arisen of the custom of 
imposing the additional tax alluded to above under the name of 
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village malha. There is also an increasing tendency to question 
the headmen’s right to spend the public funds at his own 
discretion, not from any public spirited wish on the villager’s 
part to control the expenditure within proper limits, but solely 
from a petty feeling of jealousy against the appropriation of 
such funds for any but each man’s own individual interests. The 
headmen in this district have often complained in previous 
years of the insufficiency of the funds at their disposal for 
entertaining purposes and of the losses constantly entailed on 
them by their position of responsibility for the rest of the villagers. 
At the recent settlement a greatly increased number of villagers 
declared against the surrender of any contribution into the 
headmen’s hands, so that now the latter will find matters more 
difficult than ever and there is a danger of the former fashion 
hospitality to all wayfarers gradually dying out. 

The prevailing language of the district is Panjabi. That 
of the Manjha is remarkably pure, that of the Hithar or trans- 
Ravi tracts is mixed with Persian or Hindustani phrases. Table 
No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the principal 
languages current in the district, sepai*ately for each tahsil and 
for the whole district. More detailed information will be found 
in Table No. X of the Census Report for 1891, 

The figures in the margin show the distribution of every 

10,000 of the population 
by language, omitting small 
figures. Pashtu is spoken to 
some extent by Afghan traders 
wlio come down bringing 
horses and ponies for sale, dried 
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fruits and other commodities from Afghanistan. 

Table No. XIII gives statistics for education as ascertained 
at the census of 1891, for each religon and for the total popula- 
tion of each tahsil. The figures for female education are 
probably less reliable than those for males. From the mention 
made of female education in Chapter V, it would appear that 
the total number of native girls receiving education in schools 
under Government inspection in the Lahore district is 1,381, and 
that though there are a few schools established by private 
enterprise in Lahore city, outside little is done by private 
education. Even so, however, the census figures would appear 
to be understated. 

The figures in 
the margin show the 
number educated 
among every 10,000 of 
each sex according to 
the Census Return. 

Comparing the 
figures in the margin 
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number of the rural population under instruction and a less 
fallin^-off iu the number of total population who are learning. 
Of literates the male rural population show a falling ofi of 34 per 
ten thousand and the total males show an increase of 97. Female 
literates have increased in number both in villages and towns. 


The following statement compares the condition of educa- 
tion in each of the three main religions as existing in 1891 
with that shown in the previous census of 1881 : — 
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Among Hindus and Muhammadans the number of those 
under instruction shows a comparative decrease, very large 
in the case of the former. Both religious show a considerable 
increase of female literates, but this is probably due in great 
measure to improved accuracy of enumeration. In the Census 
Report for 1881, it was noted that wrong returns had probably 
been made intentionally as to female education, owing to the 
disinclination on the part of the people to admit that their 
wives and daughters were able to read and write. The Sikhs 
show considerable progress in the education of males. The 
leading place taken by Hindus in education among the three 
religions is remarkable. It is not understood why the propor- 
tion of Sikh literates should be so much higher than that of 
Muhammadan literates, while the proportion of Sikhs learning 
is lower. Probably this peculiarity is due to some confusion 
of enumeration between literates and those learning. 

Table XIII shows the number in each religion who know 
Lnglish. Here the Sikhs are markedly backward compared 
with other religions. Excluding Native Christians the Khatri 
class which supplies so many clerks to Government service is 
foremost in this district in knowledge of English among natives 
of the country. Their superiority in this respect to Aroras 
is most conspicuous. Each caste numbers slightly over 40,000 
souls. Among Khatri s 1,293 know English, including 23 
females, while only 336 Aroras know it. 
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For further information on the subject of education, Chapter III, B. 
Chapter VIII of Mr. Maclagan^s Provincial Census Keport — 
should be studied. Social. 

A district which includes on the north-west the Kharrals Crime, 
who may almost be said to make cattie stealing their profession, 
the Dogars on the south who certainly are not the men to lose 
chances at tbeir neighbours^ cattle, and in the centre of the 
district a large number of Jat villages, some of the residents 
of which are known to the police as burglars and highway 
robbers; such a district can hardly be classed among the 
law-abiding parts of the Province, and yet none of the 
tribes mentioned deserve to be stamped as criminal. 

Cattle stealing has always been regarded as a venial offence 
if not as an amusing pastime by all classes of the people 
including even Jat agriculturists who might be expected to 
have a fellow feeling for any one deprived of the means of 
working his plough. To Kharrals and Dogars of course it 
comes as a sort of second nature, and they even are showing 
gradual indications of regeneration. A far more serious aspect 
of the district crime than cattle stealing is the more vicious pro- 
pensity observed among so many of the Man j ha Jats to planned 
attacks on both house property and on the person, and the in- 
domitable persistence certain villages display in breeding, 
maintaining and harbouring such men. If any men deserved to 
be classed as criminal in the district, some might say that it 
should not be the cattle stealing Kharral or Dogar, nor even the 
less ambitious Mahtam who seldom organizes crime on his 
own account more than petty theft, but is a willing instrument 
in others hands, but rather the Manjha Jats who supply so 
many house breakers and road dacoits. These again, namely, 
the Jats of the uplands, and among them the Sandhus most 
prominently, are the class among which murder and homicide 
most frequently occur and at present appear to be increasing 
in frequency. The chief causes of such violent crime have 
always been quarrels about land, building sites, or cattle tres- 
pass on crops, and naturally as the land and crops increase in 
value, as they have been doing of late years, the oftener disputes 
regarding them occur, and the more keenly are they fought out. 

Patting aside, however, the tribes indicated, the rest of the 
people comprising Sidhu Jats, Aniins, Rajputs, Khatris and 
numerous other classes of lower status are undoubtedly 
peaceably inclined and law-abiding : nor can it be said 
that such crime as exists is beyond control. The Dogars 
are showing distinct improvement and taking much more 
than formerly to cultivation of the land. The Kharrals 
are an unimportant and not numerous class who could, 
if necessary, be easily dealt with by means of one punitive 
post in their midst. The more criminal villages of the 
Jat community in the Manjha are the only serious difficulty 
to the Police administration, and they need only firm and 
persevering treatment to make them gradually abandon de- 
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liberate and preconcerted crime. For several years of late, that 
is, since the Excise Administration became more vigilant, the 
Manjha Jats have also had a bad name for illicit distillation of 
liquor; but this habit was formed when facilities for purchase 
of licensed liquor were much fewer and less convenient than 
now, and it was impossible to expect the people to forego their 
former methods immediately to order. There is no ground for 
thinking that illicit distillation is carried on to any great extent 
now. Drinking of spirituous liquors is no doubt on the increase, 
especially among the Manjha Jats and Sikhs. They also drink 
jpost and bhang and consume a considerable quantity of opium. 
Muhammadans drink 'post and smoke to excess. 

In the Civil Courts litigation seems to be on the inci'ease. 
Jats are by nature a persistent race and never drop a claim, 
however trivial, which they believe to be based on equity. Law 
is a matter for which the Jafc has no regard and of which he 
knows nothing, except that it will get him all he wants if he can 
get it on his side, and that can only be secured by his swearing 
everything to be false which his opponent swears is true. The 
Jat peasant, who is reasonably frank and truthful in his village 
and fields, sees matters from au entirely different aspect when 
he comes into the Civil Courts at Lahore. 

the In the Manjha tract the Jat villages are for the most paili 
in good condition. Many of the people can afford to live even 
luxurious lives, and there are few who deprive themselves of 
what people in this part of the country regard as ordinary 
comforts. Even the village menials of the Manjha share in the 
general abundance of good things and easy style of living 
arising out of the enormously increased productive powers 
of the land under irrigation from the Bari Doab Canal. There 
are of course exceptions to this favourable aspect. A few of 
the central Manjha villages to which canal irrigation has not 
been extended are much depressed in condition. In the Hithar 
tract there is very little of luxurious living to be found ; with 
a few exceptions perhaps the larger number of villages barely 
manage to maintain a reasonable standard of comfort, and 
some there are which have fallen into impoverished and 
depressed circumstances. This however can only be expected 
in a tract of precarious rainfall in which the cultivation is 
dependent upon an expensive system of irrigation on a not 
more than moderately fertile soil. Along the Eavi many of 
the villages are short of land, and moreover all are constantly 
subject to severe losses, both of land and houses from the river 
action ; on the whole the landowners here are in middling condi- 
tion and the village menials are badly off. On the right bank of 
the Ravi, especially at the upper portion of the river’s course 
in this district, the pressure of the population on the land is very 
severe and many of the villagers are greatly impoverished, partly 
from this and partly from other causes. In the rest of the Trans- 
Ravi tract north of the sandy zone that fringes tho Sharakpur 
tahsil on its south, agriculture is for the most part in a 
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depressed state, partly owing to tlie uncertain rainfall and in- 
tractable nature of the soil, and partly owing to the apathetic 
disposition of the Muhammadan cultivators who own or till 
most of the land in this direction. Consequently most of the 
people here are poor and have no stores of any sorb in provi- 
sion against adverse seasons ; the larger number of them desert 
their homes temporarily if the seasonal rainfall fail, taking them- 
selves, their families and their cattle to the Ravi lowlands, per- 
haps, or other regions, wherever they think they are likely to get 
food and employment for themselves and fodder for their herds. 
Outside the city of Lahore most of the money is with the 
money-lenders and tradesmen of the larger villages — Khatris, 
Aroras and Khojahs; and among these there are very few 
making what can be called large incomes. There are probably 
not above a hundred traders, not resident in Lahore city, who 
make an income over Es. 2,000 a year. The total number of 
assessees to income tax in the whole district including the city 
are 2,569 and the amount of tax realised from them is 
Rs. 68,584. Of this far the larger portion comes from traders 
in the Lahore city. Of the agriculturists the richest are to be 
found in the Manjha of the Kasur tahsil and in the adjoining 
large estates of Chunian tahsil. A fair number of these have 
acquired considerable wealth since the extension of the Bari 
Doab Canal irrigation to their land, and some of them have 
taken to money-lending as an additional means of accumulating 
wealth. In the next few years the Manjha Jats, who have 
much land of their own and do not waste their easily acquired 
wealth in dissipation and riotous living, will almost certainly 
accumulate large fortunes and are likely to increase their present 
holdings rapidly at the expense of their poorer neighbours, to 
whom they are now beginning to advance money on loan. At 
present it looks as if in the Manjha the large Jat landholder 
would eventually take the money-lending business out of the 
Khatris* hands. 


SECTION C.— RELIGION. 


Table No. VII shows the number in each tahsil and the 
whole district who follow each religion as ascertained at the 
census of 1891, and Table No. XLIII gives similar figures for 
towns. Further details will be found in Tables Nos. V, VI, VII 
and VIII and supplementary Tables A, B and F of the Census 
Report of 1891. The distribution of every ten thousand of the 

population by religions 
is shown in the margin. 
Comparing these with 
corn ‘Spending figures of 
1881, we find a large in- 
crease in the number of 
Him! us and Sikhs and a 


REtlGION. 

POPDLATION,' 

Rural. 

Urban. 

Total. 

Hindus .. 

2,305 

3,349 

2,527 

Sikhs 

1,688 

399 

1,414 

Jains 

1 

35 

8 

Musalmans ... 

6,009 

6,003 

5,999 

Christians 

I 9 

206 

51 


corresponding falling off under Musalmans. This is contrary 
to the natural tendency ; Hindus expel tho so who have broken 
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their caste and they become Musalmans. Also conversion 
to Islam still continues. The alteration in the former popula- 
tion of the two religions is largely accounted for by the figures of 
each census for Chiihras. In 1881 the number of Hindu Chuhras 
was 27,891 and of Musalmdn 24,277, In 1891 the corres- 
ponding figures were 58,615 and 4,600. This discrepancy cannot 
be explained ; Ohuhras generally adopt the religious tenets of 
the owners of the village in which they are settled, and Hindu 
landowners would not admit Musalmdn Chuhras. Nothing is to 
be gained by comparing figures of the two census showing dis- 
tribution of other than Musalmans betw'een Sikhs and Hindus. ^ 
In 1881 all were recorded as Sikhs who declared themselves 
such. The instructions to the supervising stafi in 1891 defined 
the true Sikh as one who wore long hair and abstained from 
tobacco, thereby restricting the term to followers of Guru 
Gobind one would think. Others were to be classed as Hindu 
by religion, and Sikh or Nanakpanthi or whatever they 
liked to return by sect. The rule, however, does not appear to 
have been clearly understood or carefully followed in this dis- 
trict, for we find that of the 86,630 males recorded as Sikhs 
by religion, 37,244 were classed as Nanakpanthis or ‘^wor- 
shippers of Nanak^^ by sect and only 36,458 as Guru Gobindis. 

In the adjoining district of Amritsar nearly all the Sikh 
religionists were classed as Guru Gobindi by sect. The 
distinction between the two is worthy of a brief notice 
here. Nanak was the first of the Sikh Gurus, who was 
born in 1469 A. D. and died in 1538 A. D. The doc- f 

trines he inculcated were chiefly the unity of God, the 
uselessness of ceremonial and the vanity of earthly wishes. 

He was of the Punjab and had his folloAving among the 
Punjabi Khatris and Jats. It never seems to have been 
large during his lifetime and was hardly distinguishable to 
outsiders from other quietest sects of Hinduism, It was under 
his successors that Sikhism rose to importance as a military, 
political and religious organization. Guru Arjan, the 
compiler of the Adi-Granth now in use, was the first of the 
Gurus to get into trouble with the Government. AVith his son 
Guru Hargobind, A. D. 1606 — 1638, the long struggle between 
the Sikhs and Muhammadans commenced and he it was who 
first taught the Sikhs to fight and plunder. Guru Gobind Singh, 
the tenth and last Guru, headed the Sikhs from 1675 A. D. to 
1708 A. D., when Aurangzeb^s persecution wms at its height. 

To bind his followers together he grafted strange ceremonial 
observances on to the more vague doctrines of Gurus Nanak 
and Arjan, and the new faith strengthened by increased 
numbers of adherents and by occasional successes in fights 
with the Musalmans rose in public recognition to the 
dignity and, importance of a distinct religion. Briefly speak- 
ing, Guru Gobind added five points to the religion of Nanak. 

The first was the pahul or solemn initiation into Sikhism 
which consists of drinking a mixture of sugar and water, stirred 
up with a dagger (khanda) of steel. The initiation cannot be 
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performed until the subject has reached years of discretion, Chapter III, C. 
and once initiated he becomes a tSikh and adds Singh to 
his name. Secondly, the Singh has to carry about his jmrson Religion, 
five marks beginning with tlie letter K, which are known as 
the five Kakkas ; namely, the fees or uncut hair ; the Jccichh or 
short drawers ; the kara or iron bangle ; the khanda or steel 
dagger ; and the kanga or comb. Thirdly, the followers of 
Gobind must abstain from smoking tobacco. Fourthly, they 
must not eat any flesh except of animals which have been de- 
capitated by a blow on the back of the neck (jhatka). And fifth- 
ly they are not to observe the distinctions of caste or to pay 
special reverence to the Brahmans. There are other ordinances 
laid down by the Guru, but even the.se are not rigidly observed 
except by the strictest Sikhs. In this district few Sikhs will 
be found ordinarily bearing about their persons more than three 
of the five marks, namely the kes, the kanga and the kachh, 
and the latter is often not worn. They are generally strict in 
abstaining from tobacco and in the mutter of jhatka meat ; 
the last having by this time acquired the binding force of cus- 
tom. They observe distinctions of caste to some extent and 
undoubtedly revere Brahmans. In his religions observances the 
Gobiudi Sikh hardly differs from the Nanakpanthi, they both 
go to the dharmsdla at least twice a month and hear the Granth 
read, hut do nothing more. Practically therefore the only 
noticeable distinctions between the two are that the true Gobindi 
Sikh wears long hair, avoids tobacco, and bears the title of 
Singh ; on the other hand all Sikhs are followers of Nauak, 
and hence in a sense Nanakpanthi, thus many of the true Go- 
bindi Sikhs in the district may from want of uuder.staudiiig have 
styled themselves Nanakpauthis. Then again we find that 
at the recent enumeration as many as 14,051 males recorded 
themselves Hindus by religion and Nanakpauthis by sect. 

Similarly 1,438 Guru Gobindis by sect said they were Hindus 
by religion, ^ which only indicates that in this district as else- 
where Hindus have been very much influenced by the teachings 
of Guru Nanak aud his followers j their lioctrines allowing for 
much greater laxity of opinion and of coremouial observances 
than Hinduism does. It would be fruitle-s to discuss further 
the classification of Sikhs as we have it. The only conclusion 
one arrives at is that the enumeration us uctnally made iu this 
district did not succeed in drawing any reliable distinction 
between the strict Guru Gobindi Sikhs and the laxer Followers 
of Guru Nanak and that possibly mauy Nanakpauthis were 
recorded as Hindus who were as much Sikhs in religion as 
those actually written so. 


Similarly with regard to the Hiiulu suets it i.- admitted 
that the figures recorded at the recent census were, as a rule, 
no sort of guide to the strength of the sect, aud the notice of 
the various sects was raaiuly directed to putting on record the 
names which the people returned as their secl^. This branch 
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of the enquiry has been discusserl fully in Chapter IV of the 
Provincial Census Report, anil it would require a very prolong- 
ed and careful investigation into the inner life of the people 
before any iuforiuatioii, reliable <ir wortli Iiaviag^ could be add- 
ed to that furnished on the subject by Maclagan. Gener- 

ally speaking* ir may be said that the ordinary villagers of the 
Hindu per>uasi(m in this district pay very little attention to 
religion. The Hindu Juts and all Sikhs go to tlie dhannsdlds 
and hear the Grautli read at lea^t twice a month, ou the first 
and the fifteenth, unless any special business stands in their 
way ; the Aroras and Khatris, who are not Sikhs, worship 
images of some of tlnur nninerous deiti(‘S in ihnknYdv:drd>?, 
Krishna being regarded as the chief im])-n*sonatioii of the one 
God. The Gran til is read by a Sadh who may be a Brahmin, 
a Khatri, a -I at, or of huv other rla-^ a])parently. Most 
villages have their /t'-nC/t, c lb*aiin)iu ])riesr, wlio per- 
forms religious ceremonies and receives a daily feed of bread 
and an indefinite portion of grain at each harvest. The 
/Ytndahj also a Brahmin, ib a more learned priest than the 
f^rohat, and is shared InHwc^en or seven villages perhaps , 
he is usually called in to a'^bist the Prohat at Avedding cere- 
motiieb. d’he Achtiraj ]!erfr)i'ms ihe funeral ceremonies: when a 
Hiudu dies his body is biii'iiy hi^ klnn performed, and the 
ashcvS are conveyed to the (ranges oy the nearest relation who 
can make lO convenient to go. As to wl at will Imp pen after 
his death tlie ordinary Hindu rubfir no it Iter knows nor cares, 
butif they think uh-jiit it tlu^y conclude that tli(‘ ftuestion of tlieir 
Iiaving to ent'r-r ou another life depemds g'l’eatly ou liow they 
behave in tin-. 

TTie urban popuhiLon siiuate within Lahore tnunicipal 
limits wliich lakes in tho ^’itv and i— * subiirlj-, tli(‘ civil station 
and Meean Moor cantonments, is di'-lributefl according to reli- 
gion as below — 


1 1 MU ill- 

t,L\077 

sikii. 

7,ao‘’) 

'luiii^ 




f Miri''} i,U)- 

l.r,07 

HlIick. 

L'O 


Totiil ... I7c»,b5“tr 


The bulk of the Hindtl'^ in tlu‘ city perform their religious 
observances with some strictness, influenced no doiilH by their 
women folk, who cling to religion and the various superstitious 
practices associated with it as the chief source of diversion and 
recreation in their otherwise monotonous existence. Strict 
Hindus, Sikhb and Jains liold many beliefs in common and 
have no scruple against worshipping in each other’s temples. 

The most prominent of the formal associations of orthodox 
Hindus established for the conservation of the ancient Hindu 
religion as taught by the Vedas, Purauai and other Ghastras 
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is the Sandtnn Dharm Sabha, which was started in Lahore in Chapter lU, C. 
1889 and subseqnentlj re^j’istered under Act XXI of 186 L the 
25th February 1890. d''he number of its enrolled members is Religion, 
said to be dOO oniy^ but <it the recent census L898 Sanatan Sanatan Dharm 
Dharmis wore recorded in this district, of whom 2,709 were males. 

The number of its sympathisers pi'obably is niucli larger. The 
business of tin' Sai>tt<i is conducted by an executive committee, 
elected annually at a general nn'etiug of the society. The com- 
mittee which is ju'ovi 'led with a President nud Secretary follows 
rides framed and altered from time ro time at general meetings 
of all tlie mem her 'i. The obie^'t< of rln^ Sa!>J{a as notefl in tin* 
meinorandmn of constitution are — 

1, To ])resv.a‘ve the ohl orthodox Hinduism in the ('oun- 

try and to pronnUv' ii. 

2. 'To p'^tablish a eolh-ge foi* imparting modern eiin- 

cntiou togetlier with reiigious instruction. 

9. To establish a bhrary in which all works treating of 
the Samiuin Dharm may ho keju. 

Tlie work at ]}!‘esent lunlertaken by the for attain- 

ing tliese oil j ecus (\»nsist.v <d — 

1. Weekly lectures and sermons delivered and jirea.clied 

on Sunday t- vettings at the S'lhitft premises, ivdiere 
admission is f>iir*n rr> folloAvors of nil creeds and 
relief-;, 

2. ( ha-asional spemhil lectures wliieh are open to 

ortiiodox Hindus only. 

2. Annual ha-ltires delivered on the occasion of fixed 
anni ver-'arie^. 

[. I list rue lion iu an Anglo- Vtnmacular School, con- 

taining 249 hoys_, and teaching np to the Fj a trance 
Standanl, 

o. I n-striiction in a- pnreiy Sanskrit Patshula (School) to 
a iitnnher of nearly 10 students. 

lb Feeding of poor bonudess students from outstationsi 
conductctl not 'lirectly by tlu" Sahha but ])y a body 
of orthodox Hindus wliicli is affiliated ro the 
Sdhha . 

7. ‘Maintenance of the temple attached to the pn anises 

of the Safi] UK 

8. Considerathm of questions of a religions or socio-T’oli- 

gions character by Pandits. 

9. Maintenance of a library of Sanskrit wmrks which 

a< yet only of limited prolensicMis. 

Of modern developments of deistical unorthodoxy, the Modem develop* 
most prominent inst.incf's ii\ Ladun’O are tlu‘ Bralnno Samaj ments, 
and the Arva Sanvlj : the Mrigin, history, religious and social 
aims of these two have been fully described by Mr. Maclagan 
on pages 172 to 179 of his Provincial Census Report. The 
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Chapter III, C. Bi^ahmo Samaj was introduced into the Punjab from Ben- 
“T gal, but has not met with much success having extend- 

Keugion* nowhere but to Laliore and Simla, and there it is very 

Brahmo Samaj. weak in numbers ; at present on the Lahore register there are 
not more tlian 70 registered members. The doctrines of the 
Brahmos are opposed to Vedas and to all scriptures which can 
be interpreted to support polytheism ; they reject caste restric- 
tions and seek to establish a cheistic faith which shall take the 
place of all other beliefs. The Samaj was established in 
Lahore in 1864, and eight years afterwards, in April 1872, the 
Brahmos built a 7 ntindir (church building) of their own in the 
Anarkalli bazar. Here they hold their weekly prayer service 
every Sunday morning and evening, and a religious debate in 
which men of other religions also take part is held every Fri- 
day, Their prayers are somewhat after the style of the Eng- 
lish church service and are addressed to Brahma (the one God), 
the chief purport being that all men including Hindus, Chris- 
tians and Muhammadans may be converted to Him and become 
Brahmos. The congregation which seldom exceeds 50 or GO is 
drawn from the ranks of the well-to-do middle class of the 
native society of Lahore. The Samaj has no educational insti- 
tutions of its own but is said to have helped in founding a Mid- 
dle School for girls in the city, of which it has the manage- 
ment. The Samaj maintains a charity fund from which allow- 
ances are made to widows and orphans. They have recently sent 
two men to Calcutta to be trained as missionaries. 

Tho Arja Samrij. The basis of the Aryan faith is the revelation of Godin the 
Vedas and the revelation of God in nature. The Pnranas and 
other Shastras are rejected as their teaching is inconsistent 
with the proved results of Natural Science. The Vedas, no 
doubt as translated by the European Sansciftists, appear entirely 
inconsistent with scientific accuracy, but this the Aryas explain 
away by ascribing metaphorical significations to the Vedic texts. 
Their interpretations of the scriptures on which they rely 
are directed towards defending them from all imputations of 
pantheism and polytheism, and discovering in them indication.s 
of an accurate acquaintance witli the latest inventions of modern 
science. In common parlance the Arya is a Hindu by religion, 
but the stricter members of the Samjlj have a prejudice against 
lieing classed as Hiiiduv«. They say their fundamental princi- 
ples are founded on solid reason and scienc^.^^ Idolatry and 
all its attendant ceremonies have according to them no basis 
in the Vedas and no place in true religion. 

The Samaj finds an efficacy in prayer and worsliip, but 
discourages the formal rites and ceremonies wliieli play so pro- 
minent a part in popular Hinduism. Tliey find that cWmation 
is inenlcated by the Vedas on sanitary grounds and therefore 
burn their dead, but omit the ceremonies of the kirya karuvi 
and do not think it necessary to take the phnl or ashes to the 
Ganges, any other stream serving equally well, As regards the 
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soul and future life the Arya’s faith is described by Mr. Mac- 
lagan as follows : — 

“ The three entities of Davanand's philosophy are Cod, the soul and 
krifp- or matter. Soul lie regards as physically distinct from God, but 
related to Him as the contained to the container, the contemplated to the 
contemplator, tlie son to the father. Soul enters iuto all animals, and 
there are indications of soul in tlie vegetable kingdom also. In most 
of its details the Aryan system retains the terminology of the traditional 
philosophy of Hinduism. Tt maintains above all things the law of metempsy- 
chosis and places the aim of virtue in e^-oape from the law, hut the itiokhah or 
beatitude is for an era {ka!p) only, after the termination (;f whicli the soul 
resumes its Avanderings. The localisation of the Hindu paiadises. Pari ok and 
Sicary, is rejected ; heaven and hell lie in the pleasures and sorrows <if the soul 
whether these be in this life or in the life to come. 

The Arya Samaj recruits almost entirely from the educated 
class, their tenets and tlieories being unfitted to the under- 
standing of the unlearned. Any person, however, professing be- 
lief in the fundamental principles of the Samaj, is eligible for 
membership, and may after probation be admitted as a full 
member, and obtain a vote in tlie affairs of its society. There 
are at the present time on the Lahore register about 600 mem- 
bers, among whom pleaders, Government servants, and others, 
who have the greatest pretension to mental enlightenment, take 
a leading place. As regai*d.«i caste the main bulk of the society 
are Khatris, Suds^ Bania^j. and others found in tlie clerical and 
commerical classes. 

It is said that though Lahore is the centre of “ Aryanism ’’ 
in the Punjab, yet even here their religious ?.ea] has cooled 
down a great deal since the death, a few years ago, erf their 
leader Sawarai Dayan and, who founded the sect twenty years ago. 
However they >still hold weekly meetings, generally on Sundays, 
so as to admit erf the presence of Government servants and 
pleaders. At these meetings prayers, lectures on the Vedas and on 
other subjects are read, hymns are sung on the Sam a Veda system, 
and there ar^ other miscellaneous proceedings. At an annual 
meeting, a report is read and an executive committee with 
office bearers appointed. A good deal of influence is un<loubt- 
edly exercised by the Dayana nd Anglo-Vedic College, which was 
founded in Lahore some time ago, and lias been conducted 
entireh^ on Aryan lii:es. The college, while preparing students 
in the ordinary subjects with considerable success for the 
University Examinations, pays special attention to instruction in 
Sanskrit and Hindi, and imparts a certain amount of religions 
training by the in.4itution of morning and evening prayer in 
the boarding-houses, and by tlie reading of extracts from th 3 
Satyarth Parkash of Dayanand. 

There are no statistics available from w^hieh the increase 
or decrease of the Anja Soidetyin Lahore can be ascertained, and 
it is not. easy to see wliat progress it is making in general 
influence on social and religious opinions. Quite recently the 
Arya Samaj in Lahore has received a severe check, for the time 
at least, from a split in its rank.s which threatena at present to 
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develope into ]iornian 0 )it se])a!’nti<>n. T!ie dispute arose on the 
question of eating ties]}. V'egerariaiiisin iuis always been 
regarded as OIK' of rliPir inenlcnted ])y tlio Vedas ; but 

several of tin' heading lia\(‘ not abstained from eating 

Kesli. Some ol the .rriott) riro: members lately cJiargerl 

These witli iiypoerisy^ and so tLo piniinol o‘’iuinate([. Those of 
the Society who oat tle^h (hniy tliat iln. \ edas as properly 
interpreted ])rohibin ir. A ln>t eourriW^ersy on the subject 
(‘ontinned for some time and ovimlindly e iwo jiariie^ found 
they eon id not agrei' on any martyrs timr might be put for- 
ward loi* discussion. Tin'- vogotariniK, vdio noTiear to lie the 
younger pai ty, in iNoviinho)- wli 


he election of office 
‘»me 1 epresenratives 


bearei's took place, succeed ed in ousriug 

ol the other party fr* m lln' run]-> ot the governing' body ami 
bringing in some of the most jnin-u* .nmnbei's. Thei'eupon 
the advanc-al party bdt tiie inner iiig in rLsgu'-^t, and hired a 
separate hmhling in Anarknlli for tlieir Tnncrii'gs. At present 
therefore there are two ])ari i-^s ; the vmineev party has 
possession of the Samaj huilijuig, nud ;}ie mMameed party is 
-aid to have relainod tin- nmnugrinenr of the Anglo-Vedie 
College. hlfT(>ri.s are r;ow iieing ma. m to .-Liec! ;i reconciliation 
iMid these m;iy snci'nef]^ hnr the irnudent instructive as 
showing Innv tsLsiiy scliisni' d» rlu' ranks of a soviet v so I'onsti- 
t-ured may occur. 

The Deo Idlianu was iouude'i on tlie dubilcr <la.v, Tebrnarv 
Idth, in Lahore, liy n Brahm-in Pandit Satya Naiid 

Agnihotri, who Avas foi-inerlv a. umster in T he I lovernment School 
at Lahore; while tlnu‘> , lie <‘ainc under tin- influence of the 
Brahuio School^ aim in 18/d, became a nii>sionar\' of the Sadharaii 
RraJtino Samaj. SuhsecjinMiTly linding* h i nisei f unable to 
continue with the Hrahuios he ^taired a religion ot his own, 
the leading priuLUples of vdiudi aro tlie ali-olute ornuijiotenco of 
God and tlie eventual absorption of hum. in soul into God. 
I.<alioro IS tlie iieaabrpiaTtei s id* die .--ocietv at present, hut it.s 
numbers are Lav at present, 'fh • Ceo Dliarmis are at bitter 
feud with the Arv.a Samajis and h,.vc laudy been indulging in 
:in acrimonious pa nirihh't '.vaidare. 

rile distriburitui of every 1,000 of the Musahnan population 
^r— . . IS shewn in the margin; 

jjopiihtrrm popuam'u! 


> aim IS 
Sill as 
Wahabis 
< )thers 


i; n 
1 1 a 
1 1; 


thought it safer nor 
MtisabnaTi seigs are di 


to i-C'M: 
urnsed in 


d 


(he Shws are found 
a i most entirely in the 
Lahore city. The 
\V((hf'ihiM are returned 
very sjiort of their real 
numher ; probably 
many Muhammadans, 
wl;o were true IV ahdh iff 
riiouwplves as snrdi The 


osu-a 
•s-a 
o a 
1 


. . .. t LV of Cliapt.u* fV" i)i the 

ensus iveport for 1891, a,ud lurtlier notice of the matter here 
>s not required. I ho general distribution of native religions by 
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castes in eacli tahsil can bp ^ratberou fiunn tlie tigures ut Table 
No. YIl. 


The dislnbutuni of Cliristia 
below — 

u religiuui 

^ts by race 

is shown 

Uerails. 

Males 1 

[ 

l-'rmale-. 

'J'utal. 

Europe:ais 

1 

1 


:i22U 

Eurasian.- 

i-U 

^111 

NO") 

Aruiii^uan:' 

i ' ' 

17 


Natives 

721 

r.7(*. 

1,1307 

'1 {(lai 

2.J77 

2.001' ' 



The races mul sects of the Christians are slnjwn in Table A 
of the Census lieport for IShl. The fic^ures^ however_,are not 
reliable as reeavcls Native Christians. 'Vo fjuotc froiu Mi*. 
Maelagau’s Report: ^*It i‘> a notoriously difficiilt thing to 
^‘ascertain the >n't rf) whicui some Native Christians belong as 
they often <1(> iioL kie)\v tiLoinsulve.-^. or if tln^y do^ can only 
give its name hi some inirecogui/able form .It is noteworthy 
that there has been a hiro’o increase in the number of Native 
Christians since I SSl, Vv'hen tlie Clumber I’ccorded was 760. IMauv 
of tlie converts are of tlie Chuhra caste, 'i'ho Kara- i an Chris- 
tians unmber 844. of wiioin 566 belong to the Church of England^ 
189 to the Hernia u Catholic Church and 57 to the Presbyterian 
Church. Of Christians other than Natives anti pjurasians 1,614 
males and 629 hunah s boh^^ig to the Church of England, 859 
males and 193 females to the Koman Catholic Church, 170 to 
Presbyterian Church ; and 1 17 are Y"e-1eyans. 

.The following brief notices are given of sOnic of the 
principal missions at present in the district : — 

An account of the American jh'esbyterian ^Mission has been 
kindly furnished by the Pevu. C. W. Forman as follows : — 
This Mission in connection Avitli the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Churcli in the United States of America, 
was established in the year 18 19 by ilessrs, Newton and Forman, 
who arrived in Lahore in November of that year. The staff of 
missionaries now consists of the Kevd. Messrs. Furman, J. C. E. 
Ewing, D. D,, H. C. ATdto, -F. H. Orbison, AI. I)., J. AI. AIcComb, 
U. S. U. Jones, J. (1. Gilbertson, their wives and Alisa Thicde. 

The work of the mission is carried on by means of teaching 
in schools for boys and girls and in a College, by treating the 
sick in two dispensaries, by preaching in four places in and 
near the city and in villages in the district, by the distribution 
of religious tracts, and by the supervision and instruction of 
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two churches. The schools for boys consist of a main school, 
six branch schools and one night school for adults. 

There were in attendance last year in the main school 393 
pupilsj in the branch schools 395, and in the adult night 
school 58, making a total of 848. The fees realized amountevl 
to 4,808. The Assistant Inspector after examining the 
school at the end of the year wrote in the log book as follows : — 
I know of no other school in the circle where the teaching 
and discipline exert a better influence on the manners and 
character of the scholars than the Lahore Mission School.’^ 
The total number of pupils in the Girls’ Schools is 328. These 
schools are regularly inspected by the Government Inspectress. 
Four of the missionaries give a large part of their time to the 
college and are assisted by a Professor of Physical Science, an 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, and Professors of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian, respectively. There were enrolled in 
November 1892, 185 students, of whom 38 passed the Intermedi- 
ate and 13 the B. A. Examination. The income from fees 
during the year amounted to Rs. 9,029. 

There is one general dispensary, and one for Avomen and 
children, under the management of Dr. Isa Das and Dr. Phoebe Isa 
Das, both of whom hold Government certificates. The number 
of visits to the former in II months of the year amounted to 
22,250 and in the latter to 19,209. In the general 
dispensary there were 580 minor operations and in the female 
537, and 864 special female cases. Preaching is kept up at the 
four places mentioned, and there are usually fairly large, atten- 
tive, and well-behayed audiences. In the district work is 
carried on in four out-stations, in three of Avhich considerable 
numbers have been baptized. This work is done by the Eevd. 
and Mrs. U. S. Grant Jones, Miss Thiede the Revd. Dharm 
Das and three assistants. 

At the end of the year the number of church members was 
213. 'rhe Avhole Christian community numbered about 450. 
Sixty-four adults Avere admitted during the past year by baptism, 
chiefly from the Chuhra caste. There exist now small but 
growing Christian communities in the villages of Wagah, 
Munnihdla and Sugga, in the Lahore district. These com- 
munities are as yet connected with the Lahore Church. 

The following account of this Mission has been kindly 
supplied by the Revd. A. T. Leonard : — 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission is the youngest of the 
Evangelical Missions in Lahore, having occupied the field in 
February 1881. It is connected Avith Avliat is now ofiicially 
designated the ‘^North-West India Conference of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church of the United States of America. The 
Mission is supported by tho Missionary Board of the above 
Church, and by funds raised in India. It owns a neatly built 
red-brick church, costing Es. 10,000, and having a seating 
capacity for nearly three hundred persons. It is situated near 
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the Railway Station, and was built for a nJ is in-^ed chiefly by Chapter III, C. 
the Railway comuiuuity. From 1885 to 1891 there were two p 7^ 
missionaries resident in Lahore, liaving- charge of the Native Itelipon. 
and European congregations. At present tliore is but one ^ Epis- 

missionarv, tlie kevd. .V. T. Lcon;n*d, v/h.o is assisted by his^^^^ ^ ission. 
wife and a staff of European (^nupaidj ]j(ical i^reachrrs and 
Exhorters, and paid native v/ork(.'r.-. h he ullicial statistics for ■ 
the 3 mar 1892 show a Xarivt^ Cin'i>riau eoininuint}^ of two 
hundred and thin v '2‘;0'i aduU'' a.iM uiiury-seveu 1^97) (diildren 
baptized frmu lieatinmi^m, (.ne liiindreri. and sixtv-six (106) 
adults and eighty-eight '<^8) ehildien, ]i\'ing eiiieH\’ in Sliahdara 
and adjaceni villages ; and < f the ea>tcs. 


fl’here are three prinniry sclnwhs, no; under Government 
supervision. d'heso schools are established chiefly i*o]‘ the 
]>eneflb of tlie children of the recently baptized converts. 


This institution was {bunded iti 1870 bv tlie Kevd. T. V. ^^0 JohnV (Mis- 
French, then a missiomuw or the Church Alissionarv ^t)ciety Dmmty 

and no\v Bisliop of Lahorts for tlie ]3urpo>(‘ of training 
Christian natives (d rliisand rl^e iToighlmuring province^ as clergy’ 
and cateehist>. At tlr-t the Livinity S^liool wsas conducted in a 
hired huTignlow in Anarlcalli, but in 1871 it Avas located in a 
set of buildings speciallv pmelia-edL aTid adantrM] for the purpo-e, 
known as Maha Slnglib gardtui. near tin* 2Iayo Hospital. These 
consist of the ihuncipafls hou^'Cn cunprd. lilirarv and class room, 

Native clerical t(vjchm-'s liousc. an { (pmrters for some 25 stu- 
dents, married and nnumi’iicd, gr-nped ]‘<mnd three courts. 


The cfuirse of in^irnct'f ui in tlie i nvinity Sr-ho'‘d is almost 
entire!}^ thofu^pgical, mnl the students do not, tdierofore, appear 
in anv of tim Government exaniinarnm^, nor does the college 
receive anv gi*ant from Govcrninciir. Students wlio liave not 
pa-^spd the bfiddle Scliool if^aminatum are expected pass a 
similar oxamipatien on enrering'’ the Divinirv ^;ehool. 'Lhe 
course of stmi v la^ts tliree years, and the folloAving subjects are 
taught: Elements ot iCrhrt^vr and Greek ; Exeg-e^is of Holy 
Scripture ; Church Ilistorv : Glni'^tiau Jdoctrine and Morals ; the 
Evidences of Christiunitv ; the Hiiidu and ^dnlianinindan con- 
troversies ; Pa'-toral flhie<')loe*y and Ifiuiiilotics fineluding’ criti- 
cism of sermons to Gh nstiaim and otlier.- ; tlu' Book of tiominon 
IVayer ; tlie rinlimonts of Physical and i\[ental Science; and 
Singing. The teaching stair eou'^ists at prC'-mrt of two Euro- 
pean missionaries^ wdio fill the ofllce of Piineijnd and Yice-Prin- 
cipal i*espect ivtflv, and a native reachtu* who has lieoii trained 
in the college itself. IJorli Principal and \dce-Principal liave, 
however, other duties also to perform, connected with the 
missiouarv Avork of the station. All the teacliing, except in special 
cases^ is given through the medium of Uriln, and various tlieolo- 
gical te\td){'.ok- in tiint language liave been produced from time 
to time l)y the tenohing staff. The number of students, who 
have attended the Divinity School since its establishment in 
1870 up to 1894 is somewhat over 100. The students are drawn 
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Chapter IIL C. from all classes of the Native Christian community. It will be 
. 7-7 seen from the above that the accommodation of the Divinity 

Beligion. School has not been entirely exhausted by the requirements of 

^St. John’s (Mis- tlieolo^ical pupils. Advantage has been taken of this cir- 
Schoof^ cumstance to form a hostel for Christian students attending the 

v^arions educational institutions in Lahore, and at present thei'e 
are some twelve secular students living in the Divinity School 
under rules specially framed for them. 

The funds for purchase and adaptation of the premises and for 
stocking the library (which contains several thousand volumes) 
were raised mainly by the founder the late Bishop French. The 
Church Missionary Society gave a large grant, and the property 
belongs to that body. A few scholarships have been endow^ed 
or are annually contributed by friends. The late Eevd. G*. Al. 
Gordon (who was at one time on the teaching staff) left a 
legacy towards building a college chapel ; and this, with a 
testimonial fund raised ro Mr. Gordon’s memory, has almost 
sufficed to cover the cost of erecting the Gordon Memorial 
Chapel. This is the most conspicuous and ornamental object 
among the college buildings. It is built of red brick in a 
Saracenic modification of the Northern Italian style. 

Church MisBionary Under the authority of the Punjab Government , in 1868 a 
at lease of land in Chiinian tahsil of this district, estimated to 

measure 1,965 acres, was granted for ten years from the 1st 
April 1869 to certain leading inombers of the Church Mission- 
ary Society in Lahore district. The estate was called Clarka- 
bad after the Revd. Mr. Clark, a leading missionary of the 
Society. In 1882 the lease was renewed for a further term of 
five years from 1879 in the name of the Revd. Mr. Bateman, 
who had been acting as agent for the lessees. This was renewr 
ed again on the old terms from the year 1884 for the remaining 
terra of settlement. Since 18Sl the estate has been paying 
to Government Rs. 500 a year under the lease. Now the 
question is under the consideration of Government whether 
ownership of any of the land, and if so, of how much, should be 
conceded for the benefit of the Cliristian settlement at Ciarka- 
bad, and under what terras and in whose favour such a grant 
should be made. At present out of the total area attached to 
the estate 740 acres are cultivated by Christians and 870 acres 
by non- Christians ; the latter class of tenants are made to pay 
double as high rents as the former. The Christian tenants are 
mostly converted Chuhras from the Amritsar district. The 
land is all very good and receives excellent irrigation from the 
Bari Doab Canal. The Church Missionary settlement have 
gradually built up a model village provided with good road.s 
and well-built cottages. 

The principal buildings and institutions ihore are as 
follows : — 

A masonry built church consisting of a nave, chancel, 
one aisle and a vestry surmounted with a spire. iThe church 
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has recently been enlarged and now has aceoniiuodation for 300. Chapter III, C. 
Prayers are read daily^ morning and evening, and full services _ -TT 
are held on Sundays : the services are read in Punjabi. KeUgion. 

Clmrch Missionary 

A Gilds’ Orphanage and Agricultural School constructed of Society settlement 
burnt brick, and including dormitories and a school-room for t^larkabud. 
the children. There are now 54 boarders, and 91 names arc 
on the school register. 

A Boy’s Orphanage and Industrial School, at present built 
of unburnt brick. 

There are 91 names on the school books, and 25 orphans 
ill the Orphanage. Some of them arc taught trades and all 
work for a time every day in the fields. Both girls and boys 
read up to 5th Class Upper Primary. 

There is a good dwelling house, with a dining room, sitting 
room and four bed-rooms for tho use of the C. M, S. Missionary, 
and another for the Superintendent of the settlement in secular 
matters. A substantial building is in course of erection for 
a hospital, consisting of two wards, which will hold four or five 
beds each, and four other rooms fur dispensary, operating room, 
consulting room, and store room. A native apothecary is 
in charge. The secular affairs of the village are managed by 
a village committee, and the religious affairs by a Church 
Committee. Two ladies of the Church Missionary ISociety 
have recently come to live in Clarkabad and work among the 
women. 

The present pastor u£ the village is the Kevd, Thomas Howell; 
and the Eevd. T. R. Wade, Chairman of the Church Missionary 
Punjab District Church Council, visits the settlement from 
Amritsar once a month. The estate lies about four miles east 
of the Kot Hadha Xishen station on the Mooltan Kail way, and 
is approached by a fairly good unmetalled road. 

The Punjab Religious Book Society was established iu 1863, Religiouu Book 
and has its central depository in the Anarkalli bazar; it is in 
connection with the London Religious Tract Society, and has 
for its object to supply the public with religious tracts and 
books in English and the Vernacular languages. The steady 
increase of the sales of this Society has been remarkable. Thirty 
colporters are engaged iu Lahore and other stations in the 
Punjab in the sale of tracts, books and copies of the Bible, for 
which there is a steadily increasing demand. The receipts 
from the sales of books are large. A considerable number of 
books are published by the Society each year. Subscriptions 
are apparently not very liberal. Funds for tiie publication of 
Vernacular Scriptures are provided by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society at Home. The central depository for the whole 
Province at Lahore contains a large supply of books which have 
been received from many Societies and Publishers, both in Eng- 
land and India, 
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SECTION D.— TRIBES, CASTES AND LEADING 
FAMILIES. 

Taljle JSo. IX <z‘ivest]ie ft) i* tljc })riii(:ip5) [ castes and 

ti’ibes of tlic district^ \vitli cicrails ot sc::^ Inii: nor* i-oligiou, ^vili]e 
Table No. IXA. shows the luiiiih. rM or the importaut 

castes. It would be out of place to attempt a lain ere liisturicai 
description of each. 31aiiy (T* them me f*>uad all over the 
J'^uiijab, and most of them in many otliei* do^iricf'^, and their 
representatives in Lahore m-c di.'^tingui'^aed bv im local pecu- 
liarities^ while each caste will be found dt^^L-ribe 1 in Chapter 
V^J of tlie Census Report for 1681, and Chapter Xi of that fur 
1801, TJie tables appended to this edition do not include any 
statement wiiieh allows the local di‘'rribiirion, i)y tah^ils^ of any 
of the tribes and cast(^y. but Abstract 8’tatcmcnt XTo. 85 a]j* 
[lended to the Ceii“-u-- Re]3ort ior LS*6 1 gives tliese details 
for a few seleeted castes and may ]).; rei'crcd lo. 


The most importaiit irihe uumcrically and otherwise is 
the Jat, which covers over IG ])er ceiir. of thc' total ])upulati<m 
of the district. The Jat - show an inert ase of 10 per ('cnt. on 


their numbers as recorded in 1681. 
by re i i gi on s is 4 pc r c cut. Si h ! i - . 5 • 1 
cent. Musalunins. Tiieir di^trihuti* >n by h.calicy is shown in tin^ 

rina) statement. Out of 


The disl I’ibntion of these 
per cent. Hindus, 40 per 


bnhoru ( ity 
fiahui’o tali'. (I 
L'liuniau tali'-fl 
Kabiir tiih-il 
trill it ru.k pur ruli- 


1 1 cao 
I s.lea 

ti 3 , laO 
C' > ( 17.3 


tiic t(4al uuniher of Jat vil- 
lages in rdie di-trict, auiouut- 
ing to 72Sj if CTl) villages pai*- 
tially Jat bc‘ included, 2o8 are 
- — -T— ]‘,i the Manjliu tract, lUO 
along the Ravi on cither side of the river, 208 in tl.e Sharakpur 
talisil, and 152 in the SuTej Hitleir. The hiikh Jats are a far 
more important .section <.'f the tribci than their imue number.s 
would lead one Xo think. Though the rules of conduct as laid 
down ]yv Guru Gohirnd Singh for tIu^ guidanceof Ids followers arc 
not observed so strictly as fonucrlv and disregard lor tliem is 
undoubted] V on the im/reasr, yet still Silvdiisin retains in part the 
prestige rif the military oi*cc ni/’irioip wliich made it the splendid 
power it wms in I lie Ihinjab in tlio timrM'i h'anjit Singh and might 
very easily snnu^iimo ni rlu^ Intuio be utilize 1 liy malcontents to 
form the nuchnis ul u daiigc'rous c^'mlunuiion au'air.st Rritisli 
rule; and if any such oc'*:i-iou d.d an-^e in the future, undonbt- 
lally th{‘ Jat Sikhs of ihc ccmti.il (iistricts ot the Province, and 
among them not least of tills and tlie Amrit-ar di'-trict, would 
constitute the import. mt clement m thc situation. The 
marauding instincts instilled into I lie minds of his followers ]>y 
Har Goviud, the flr-h vmrri )r of tlu‘ GunA, thuutrh fifth iu 
order of descent from thc original Giiru jJaha Nauak ; the 
hgliting habits fo.dcie i in tlm race by the sWord rule of Raiijil 
^ingli and by the cot i stain i action broils tliat prevailed between 
the separate units of the Maiiarajahs military hdlowing when 
not engaged against a common foe reveal themselves eoulinually 
in the every day life of the Sikh Jat of the ])resenl day, m 
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his grasping rapacity and in his readiness to take up arms Chapter III, D. 

in defence of what he considers Ins rights. From an agrieiil- — 

tiiral point of view the distinction of religion is important, 

because the rules (»f eoiidnct at present ohseivel i)y the Families- 

Sikhs are niiudi be tier adapted to the necessities of a cuitivat- 

iug life than tho habits of i\lu]iaunnadaiis at least, if not 

Hindus. CItief among tlu^se is the nilo prohibiting smoking ; 

the Muhammadan and to a less extent the iliiuiu ^vastes 

liis time, dulls liis faculties, and to some extent predis])oses 

himself to luxurioiisncss and indolence by exce:?sive Muokiug. 

The inunuiiity of the true Singh Sikh from this habit nu- 
(loubtediy makes liim a more efficient agriculturist a^ a rule 
than his brother dal of any other religion. iSiniilarly being 
somewhat lax in Ins religious observance he has much more 
liberty as regards his times fer going to and stopping at liis 
Avork in the fields than the Muliaminadan dat, who though lie may 
not carry out strictly the prescribed ritual of jirayors hve times 
a day must conform more or less to the custom of his coreli- 
gionists. On the other hand the IMuhammadau and Hindu Jats 
are much less addicted, openly at least, to the vice of di’inkiug, 
which is sanctioned by the fiiikli religion, and which in- 
capacitates many a cultivator for steady perseverance 

in cultivation and (juiet domesticity of life to 'which the ordi- 
nary dat in tho absence of dis([Uieting circumstances appears 
to be naturally incdiiied. Th is is Mifficicnt meutiou of the dis- 
tinctions in Jat cdmracter tliat aj'tpeai* to be based on differences 
in religion. Next come those found to accompany difference in 
locality of liabitatiou. In phy.sif]ne, intelligence, and general 
strength of character vvdthoiit doubt far tlie finest specimens 
of the Jat tribe are to bo found in the jManjha, and among the 
Manjlia dats the Sandlins, occnjiying 150 estates in all respects 
rank first. It 'was from tliese that most of ilaliaraja K«iijit 
yingh’s military leaders Avere drawn ; and indications of tlic 
Wealth and power to which they then rose are to be found in tlie 
large masonry li'Auses belonging to ancient Sikh Sardar 
families, wducli still stand in many of the Manjlia villages ; 
though for the mubt pai't in bad repair. Fefore and during the 
Sikh rule all the dats of the Laliore ilanjlia formed an import- 
ant contribution to tho Imperial army, Imt after the general 
disbandment that followed the extension of Hritisli rule over the 
Punjab, tliey appear to liave returned to tlieir villages and taken 
kindly to an independent rustic life, sup[)orting themselves 
partly by means of a carrying trade which brought in consider- 
able profits before the exjmnsioii of our railway system ; and 
partly by the precarious fruits of a cultivution which was then 
almost entirely dependent on an uneertain rainfall, canal irriga- 
tion not yet liuving l»een extended to the Fari Doab tract. Of 
late years the attractions of farming remdered easy by, the ncAV 
resource of canal water and general abiiu dance of land have 
proved superior to tho prospects held forth in Government 
service, Avhether in ilitaiy or police, so far as the Manjha Jats 
generally are coucorued. This is the more remarkable us in the 
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Chapter III, D. adjoiniug diistrict of Ainritsar, the Sandlms have taken largerly 
— ~ to service in the army and. in the military police. In the Lahore 

a^d^LeadSg^ district the sons seeing their fathers for the most part prefer- 
Pamilies. ring an agricultui'al life have followed suit and stayed at home. 
It is merely a (|uestiou of custom or example. One small village 
of Sandhus in Cliunian tabsil with a population of hardly more 
than three hundred souls now contains twelve army pensioners 
and more than that Tiumber serving in the army, and yet in 
the whole Man jha the total number of pensioners at present is 
521 and of soldiers only ],6t33. 

As an agriculturist the Manjlia Jut is only moderately 
good. Hitherto tlieir farming has been conducted on broad 
and rough principles; they have had large areas to deal with, 
wliicli until within the last few years were dependent mainly 
on dry cultivation, and this was dependent for its success far 
more on the season than on any special efforts on the cuitivatoHs 
part. "l^he canal extension even has hitherto made little 
difference in the character of the farming; the Manjha Jats still 
have plenty of land, which under irrigation gives excellent 
produce in return for very little trouble on the cultivator's part. 
In the more congested parts however of this canal irrigated 
tract, on the north for instance, towards the Amritsar border, 
where population is beginning to press on the soil and the land 
in places shows signs of exhaustion, the people are coming to 
understand that to make their land yield continuousW something 
more is required than a sowing preceded by two or three 
plough ings and followed b}^ copious canal irrigation. 

Socially the Manjha Jaths character is ufteti open to 
reproach. 'Ihe majority of them drink, and many of them drink 
to great excess : a considerable number of Manjha Jafc villages 
have obtained an unenviable notoriety for the numerous bad 
characters, thieves and highway I’obbers they shelter. Mur- 
ders and murderous assaults in l!n^ Manjha occupy far too 
prominent a place in the criminal I’ecords and ap])ear to be 
increasing steadil}^ as the Jats grow rich and riotous, on the 
proceeds of tlieir newly irrigated lands. Tliey are generally 
reputed to be delicient in chastity. This might be more truly 
said of the women than of the men. It is not often that the 
village life is disturbed by any serious scandal of immorality. 
The fact that a Jat who lias a woman of his own section outside 
his family to live with him incurs the general opprobrium of 
the brotherhood, and, also the custom whereby a Jat usually 
takes to wife the widow of his deceased brother by the simple 
ceremony of chaddr duti or throwing of the sheet, no doubt 
both act as a check on immoral tendencies. In their dealings 
with one another the Manjha Jats often exhibit excessive greed 
and intemperate cruelty. In their villages they are demo- 
cratic by inclination and impatient of control by those they do 
not fear, but to the Government officer paying them a friendly 
visit, especially to the Englishman, they are frank and concilia- 
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tory without losiug tlieir outspokenness and customary in- 
dependence of manner. Taken all round, notwithstanding his 
numerous faults, the Man] ha Jat is a fine fellow with great 
capacities for good under careful guidance : Though naturally 
restive and resentful as individuals under injury done and 
always extraordinarily tenacious of their purpose, yet as a 
body they are quietly disposed in the absence of disturbing 
elements and easily led. Whether as peasants or soldiers 
rhey yield readily to firm discipline, provided it is accom- 
panied with justice and fair dealing. Roth in their faults 
and in their virtues, Sandhiis are the most prominent 
among the Maujha Jats ; as they are the most striking 
in their external appearance, the features becoming hand- 
.somer and more decidcflly marked, the older the Sandhu 
grows. 

In the Hithar of the Sutlej Beas nearly all the Jats are 
Sidhu, who have here GO villages. Sandlids here are only locat- 
ed in -4 esrates. The Sidhu -Tats occupy principally the western 
half of the Hithar, which forms the southern portion of the 
Chunian tahsil. They came here probably from the Ferozepore 
district, on the opposite side of the river. An account of the 
SidhiVs migration in this direction is furnished on page 59 of 
the Ferozepore Gazetteer for 1888-89, The Sidhu is a far more 
peaceable, well behaved, and industTious member of sociot\^ 
than bis Sandhu brother. Having lived for many generations 
on the meagre profits derived from cultivation d^^pendent on a 
precar ions rainfall and a slow and expensive process of well 
irrigation by the Persian wheel, the Sidhu Jat 1ms graclimlly 
become accustomed to regard the cultivation of liis land ami 
constant attendance at his well as the chief, it not the solo 
reason for his existence; he has little money and little 
time to spend on luxuries or on amusement^. He is a 
thrifty hard-working peasant cultivator, who prefers tn 
regard farming as a pleasurf3 as well as a means oi sub- 
sistence, and will not therefore bother himself wuth tlie 
more iguoblc and laborious market-garden style in wdiich 
the Ar^in delights. In enterprise, pluck and perseverance 
under adversity, the Sidhu Jat is immeasurably the supe- 
rior of the ArAin. He is the true zamindar ” or "‘hus- 
bandman of the Province, and his women and children 
assist him all they can. Curiously enough a reduction in the 
number of Sidhus on the figures of 1881 census is shown in the 
1891 figures. This must be due to wrong enumeration at one 
census or the other. 

The Jats along the Ravi are principally Sandhus who have 
some large settlements along the lower course of the river 
through this district, mostly in the Chunian tahsil ; on its 
leit bank near the Montgomery border there are six or 
seven settlements of Manhes Jats ; these are a somewhat 
idle,’ disorderly lot, who appear to find difficulty in paying 
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any revenue demand however light and to have a great faculty 
for getting into debt. 

The flats in the 8harakpur tahsiT are ft-r tlie most part of 
the Virk section^ of whom slightly more than half arc Musalmaus. 
Of the Hindd‘^; the larger number are recorded as 8ikhs, but 
they observe tlic rules of their sect much more loosely here than 
in tlie Cis-llrivi pcrtion of the district. The Hindu Virks are 
fairly good cultivators and in tlie main incinstrions. Some of 
the ilnsalmans are not inferior to the Hiudiis^ but the large 
majority have given wav to the idl(?iieps and general depression 
that appears to liave seized on most of the Hnsalrnau peasantry 
in that tah>il. In Gujranwahi district^ where the \ irk Jats own 
132 villages, a number of them return tliemselvcs as Rajputs, 
but they marry freely witli tlie flat tribes of the neighbourhood. 
They sav their founler was descended from the founder of 
the Manhns tribe of Rajputs. Idle tillie were formerly of 
considerable political importance until rliey were subdued by 
Ran jit Siiigli. 

IMie abovi' account i’nlicaios sunieitmtly tin' ior^abty and 
featin*es of sncli sections f)f the Jats as ar(‘ most ])rominent in 
different parts of tlu' district. Other ] principal sections are 
described below. 

The Bhnilar Jats occupy a few large estates in the centre 
of the Knsdr Hanwha. Thev in common witli tlie Her and 

j »/ 

M. hi Jat sections, wdio al^^o are found in a very few scat- 
tered villagirs of Lahore di'^trict, call rliemselvos the afil or 
oi'iginal Jats and are said to liave sprung ironi tlie Jat or 
iaatte<l hair of l^[ahadeo^ wlmst' title is Lliula Alaliadeo. In 
ciiaracter the BhuUnrR n*seinb]e the Sandlr.L, but are inferior 
in phvsiqiK'. 

Tliere are several Jat setilements near the Sutlej in 

Kasiir tahsil, one in tlio l^[anjha of Lahore talisll, aaid three or 
four on tlie R.-iri in the (Jlinnian rahsil. I’liey arc principally 
Sikhs, but tlicv have not a good re[»utation in tins district as culti- 
vators, and are said to bo iil-suired for tlie Tod and risks of culti- 
vation by well irrigation, on which tliey are hugely dejnmdent in 
the tracts wliei’e tliey ha[)]ieu tr) be settletl. This is possibly 
owing to their liaviug long ])cen U'-ed to the luxuries of river 
inundation, wliicdi now neither on the* Ravi nor Sutlej is as good 
as it used tt) be. They give oiu' tlu' impression of being botli 
(jiierulons and quari'elsome. fn phy<i(|ne tliey are inferior to 
the ordinary Manjha Jar. 

The B hi! Ion settlements are few and scattered over the 
whole district, chlelly in thf‘ i\ranjlia. Their ]ai*g(‘st village is 
that of Bhasln on the Amritsar border near tlio liavi. The 
leading man Gnrmukh Singh was lately deposed from the 
s^ailchirship for incapacity and failure to support the police 
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properly, or control the evil propensities of his sons. The 
Dhillon section at present bears a bad character with the police, 
and many of them have been placed on security for good 
conduct. They are however pleasant men to meet. There are 
many other miscellaneous sections of Jats scattered about the 
district, but further detailed mention of them does not seem 
required. 

The next most numerous tribe to the Jats are Arains, who 
are settled mostly along either bank of the Ravi at the upper 
half of its course through the district ; as usual they lie thickest 
near the towns of Lahore and Sharakpur. Like the Arain 
elsewhere, so here he is a humble minded peaceable creature, 
without a thought almost except for his land ; this he works up to 
a high pitch of cultivation by tillage and manuring. The 
Arains land holdings in this district generally originated in 
individual occupation of as much land as was then needed to 
support the squatter and his family ; thus no surplus waste land 
would be included ; now their families have increased, sub- 
division has continued generation after generation, and the 
average property of most households has been reduced until 
it is quite insufficient to support the family, notwithstanding 
the proverbial capacity of the Arain to make soil yield double 
as much as it will under another’s management. Partly 
owing to the pressure of population on the land and 
partly in consequence of extravagant habits induced either by 
the example of others or by exaggerated ideas of the 
value of his land, the Arain near Lahore has become deeply 
involved in debt and has had either to sell much of his 
land outright or to mortgage it for a price he can never 
make good or on terms he can never fulfil. A similar condi- 
tion of indebtedness, though on a less scale, and of conse- 
quent depression of agriculture is found in some of the 
smaller Arain villages in the Sutlej Hithar, notably in the 
Kasur tahsil ; there however the Arain labours under 
difficulties, as manure, the one thing absolutely necessary 
to enable Arains to carry on with any success their niggling 
market garden style of farming, is not procurable in sufficient 
quantity. On the other hand in two or three large 
Arain villages of the Kasur Hithar, the very best cultiva- 
tion of the ordinary crops such as wheat and maize is to 
be seen, and the people themselves are thriving and not 
much in debt. Generally speaking however the Arain is 
inferior to the Jat as a peasant cultivator and as a revenue- 
payer. Though exceedingly industrious and painstaking ho lacks 
perseverence ; he succumbs to adverse conditions easily ; debt 
especially appears to cripple him more than it does the Jat. He 
has no notion of keeping his home neat, clean or comfortable, 
Arain villages are proverbially filthy and untidy, his women folk 
are not to be compared with the Jat housewives for attention to 
domestic details or for economical management of their resources. 
There are very few Hindu and Sikh Arain villages scat- 
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Bajpiits. 


Kbokhais. 


tered about; the people of which claim to be called and regarded 
as Jats. 


The Rajputs are the tlilrd lun^t numerous tribe of importance 
ia the district. They aiopracticaiiy all Musaltnans ; no village is 
owned by any people who call themselves Rajputs, and at the 
same time profess the Hindu religion. The predominant sec- 
tion in this district is that of Bhatti Rajputs^ who number nearly 
20,000 souls or about two-fifths of the total Rajput recorded 
population. Nest to Bhattis are the Cliaulians, wdio number 
2,870 according to the recent census ; Joya 1,710, Naru J,655. 
Other clans of Rajputs in this district are very insignificaufc in 
numbers. Accounts of these clans and other Rajputs will be 
found in Chapter VI of the Pi^ovincial Census Report for 1881. 
The figures for Rajputs however must be received with caution, 
as it is well known that many Muliammadiuis of lower caste call 
themselves Rajputs, who by birth have no claim to the name. 
This is probably the case with those cla-ssed as Rajputs in the 
Lahore city, enumerated as 14,647 persons; many of these probably 
are men engaged in daily labour or other menial occupations, who 
thought fit to class themselves as Rajputs. The uncertainty of 
the enumeration of this class is indicated by the fact that con- 
trary to the result for every other tribe the recorded numbers 
have fallen off since the census of 1881 b}" 11 per cent. The 
true Rajput agriculturists are notorious for extravagance, idle- 
ness, and slack cultivation. In almost every Rajput village the 
mass of the people are impoverished and encumbered with debt 
though on the other hand there are generally one or two leading 
men in prosperous circumstances. ITie w^orst specimens of the 
Rajput clan are in the Slmrakpurtalisil. In the nortli-west cor- 
ner of the Kasur tahsil there are a few settlements of so-called 
Rajputs, who are as competent agriculturists as any Jats to be 
found in the Zuanjlia. 


Lahore city ... 2.014 
Lahore tah^iil 4,124 
Cbuniau do. 2,07S 
Kasur do. 1,172 
Sharakpur do. 2,517 


At the census of 1881 the Kliokliars apparently were 
counted as Rajputs; at the recent census of 1801 they were enu- 
merated separately. Their riumber is recorded to be 12,8o5 
distributed us shown in the margin : the most 
important colony of them is along the bank 
of tlie Itdvi, a little outside the Lahore city 
comprsing 16 estates, of wdiicliNiyazhegisthe 
largest. These all call themselves Rajputs, 
ranking their section as tifili in order, and marrying women only 
of their own section or of the four above them. They are all 
luxuriously disposed and very extravagant, spending money 
wastefully on clothes, horses and marriages. They take no 
payment for their daugliters nor do the parents of the girl have 
much expense, bat the boy's parents spend anything from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 2,000 on feasting the relations of either side, distri- 
bution of alms and dancing women. Also the Tambol or mar- 
riage gifts to the boy^s father are very extravagant among this 
class, and the jewellery given to the girl from the boy’s people 
comes to a good roujid sum, ^imilai-lv at funerals this section is 
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reckless iu their expenditure. Thus it comes about that the 
Khokhar Eajputs are generally overwhelmed with debt. They 
are also very inferior agriculturists^ being too proud or indolent 
to do heavy manual work themselves. The Khokhars in 
the Chunicin tabsil however are rather Jats than Eajputs and do 
not appear to have the idle expensive habits of the Khokhars 
in Lahore and Sharakpur. 

The Dogars are of importance only in the lowlands near the 
Sutlej, where the}’ own 08 estates in entirety and 11 others in 
part. They are said to have come there from the neighbour- 
hood of Pakpattan about 160 years ago. They are ail Muham- 
madan by religion and call themselves converted descendants 
of the Chauhans of Delhi. Tlit^y were always a wild and law- 
less race in the past having no settled habitations, and this to 
some extent is their character still. Their houses by the river- 
side are for the most part wattled structures which can be put 
together or taken to pieces with very little expenditure of time 
or trouble. The Dogar generally establishes himself near 
rivers partly from preference for tlie easy and inexpensive 
form of cultivation which natural river inundation enables him 
to carry on, partly also no doubt to have greater facilities for 
indulging himself in his favourite pastime of cattle stealing. 
Once the stolen animal can be brought across the river all trace of 
it from the other side is lost. The Dogars in this district keep 
up their name for indolence and bad cultivaticm almost better 
than they do for cattle thieving. In this latter respect they 
are exhibiting a slight improvement. Whether from their 
habitual laziness and inclination for opiates or from tlieir extra- 
vagance and carelessness in whicli they strongly resemble the 
Eajput, the majority of the Dogars villagers are very poor, but 
the community usnally includes at least one highly respectable 
member who comes out to meet the Governiiient official well 
mounted and expensively dressed. 

The Kamhohs in this district are comparatively few hav- 
ing only 22 entire villages, and 22 wdiich they own in part. 
Of the former 18 are Hindu Kambolis and 9 Mnsalman. Of 
those they own in part, eleven are Hindu and eleven Musal- 
tnan. The large majority of these are situate in the Sutlej 
Hither, principally in the Chunian tahsil. In 1881 the Kamhohs 
numbered 17,694 : the enumeration of the late census showe<i 
20,448, of whom C8 percent, a^e Hindus. 11 percent. Sikhs, and 
2Gper cent. ]\[usalmdns. The Slnsalnian Kamhohs are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from Arains and very probably are of the same 
stock j the vSikh Kamboh is better than either, being equal to the 
Arain in industry, but more enterprising and more provident. 
He matches the Arain in market gartlening wlien necessary 
and is not inferior to the Sidhu Jat iu general farming. 
He is however of smaller phvi?iaue than the Jat and of 
much less intelligence. The Hindu Kambohs are seldom 
found in the depressed and debt crippled condition into which 
so many Arifc villages have sunk. 
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The Kharrals are an important section in the north-west 
portion of the Sharakpur tahsil, especially in the Bar uplands, 
where they lead a life partly pastoral, partly agricultural, mainly 
the former ; Musalmans by religion. They pretend to a descent 
from the Eajputs and look down with contempt on men whose 
main business it is to handle the plough, Some cultivation they 
do themselves or make a pretence of doing so; but probably most 
of the real work is done by the menial castes working under the 
owners or by tenants who give them a share of the produce. 
Their importance is derived chiefly from their propensity for 
cattle stealing, and indeed thieving of all sorts. It is not said 
that they aspire to higher forms of crime in this district. They 
are often spoken of as turbulent, quarrelsome and impatient of 
control, and no doubt their wild life in the Bar at a distance from 
the usual centres of administration partly encourages this con- 
dition of things, but they do not appear to have been implicated 
in much violent crime for a long time now. The worst that one 
can say of them on the experience of late years is that they are 
idle bad cultivators and practised thieves. In their persons 
they are striking, being both tall and handsome. 

There are 19 Gujar villages in the district: that is, 10 are 
wholly Gujar, 9 are owned by Gujars in part. They have 
settled to a considerable extent near the rivers. Four of the 
19 villages are on the Eavi, three on the Sutlej, seven 
are situate in the Manjha and five in the Sharakpur tahsSl. 
They are all Musalman Gujars ; their villages are for the most 
part in fair order, and the people are moderately industrious. 
They do not bear out the bad reputation that generally attaches 
to their class further down country; but they combine pastur- 
ing of cattle with agriculture to some extent, 

The Mahtams have decreased, for some reason unknown, 
from 9,551 in the 1881 census to 8,438 in 1891. Of these slightly 
less than half are Musalmans. The rest are equally divided be- 
tween Hindus and Sikhs. The Musalman Mahtams seldom own 
any land, but make their living by catching wild game, chiefly pig, 
which they eat ; by odd jobs in the fields ; by making ropes out of 
fiarr grass, cutting down jungle and clearing land for cultivation 
in inundated tracts. However they own three estates on the 
north bank of the Eavi ; one of these villages, that namely near 
Sharakpur, is proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act. The 
Hindu and Sikh Mahtams own seven villages entirely and parts 
of four others ; their cultivation appears to be fairly good, but all 
Mahtams are looked on as a wild unreliable lot ; they are quarrel- 
some and addicted to thieving when they get the chance. 

Formerly this was the class from which the carriers of 
Upper India were drawn, and they plied their trade in for- 
mer days on bullocks of which they kept large herds. Then 
they took to agriculture, not instead of trade, but as an ad- 
ditional means of livelihood. Now, however, their carrying trade 
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has been superseded by the railway, and they have settled 
down more or less to agriculture for which their hardy spirit, 
power of endurance, and industry well suit them. In this 
district they own 35 estates in entirety and considerable shares 
in nine others, all of which lie north of the Ravi, ten in the Lahore 
tahsii and the rest in Sharakpur. In all these estates the 
pressure of population is more than the land can bear, and 
many of them go out to seek a living elsewhere. This perhaps 
accounts for the small increase in their numbers since 1881 
when their figures were recorded as 10,116. The Sikh Labanas, 
found principally along the Ravi bank, are far the best cul- 
tivators. 
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The Sheikhs were recorded at the late censns as 16,579 in other Mahammad. 
number and in the previous census of 1881 as 17,853. The land>owning 
title is a very vague one, adopted generally by those Musal- ® 
mans who wish to assume a higher status than they really ^nd Say^s. 
possess, and dare not make claim to a higher or more precise 
term than Sheikh. But of the number returned in 1891 consider- 
ably more than half were enumerated in Lahore city. The rest 
were distributed as shown in the margin : 
most of these must no doubt be professedly 
Koreshis, the Arab tribe to which the 
Prophet belonged. In Sharakpur there 
are seven or eight estates owned by true 
Koreshis, and there they are notoriously bad cultivators : 
in fact they do not do anything with their own hands : they live 
principally on alms received from their followers and leave their 
land to tenants who give them a share of the produce ; or more 
rarely, and if they cannot get tenants as often happens owing to 
the Koreshi^s well known avarice and extortion, they make it 
over to village menials to cultivate in their name. In the other 
tahsils it is believed that there is no village owned by Koreshis, 
and in them probably a large number of the recorded Sheikhs 
are wrongly returned as such. 


Lahore tahsil 
Ohuoiaa do. 
Kasur do. 
Sharakpur do, 


1,178 

2,392 

1,835 

1,199 


Of the Moghals far the larger number belong to the urban 
population : and the same may be said probably of the Sayads, 
though some of these also are found about the Sharakpur tahsil. 

As cultivators, they are no better than Koreshis, being lazy, 
thriftless and very hard on their tenants. 

The word Khojah is the same as the Arabic word Khwajah, Trading claases 
meaning a man of wealth and respectability. In this district it Khojahs. 
is used to denote a Muhammadan trader as opposed to Khatris 
and Aroras who are Hindu traders. They are not landowners 
in the proper sense, but in the course of their money lending 
transactions they have acquired a good many wells and odd 
plots of land, mostly on mortgage, but some in absolute transfer. 

They are most numerous in some of the larger villages along the 
Ravi, especially Manga Faizpur and Sharakpur. They are 
chiefly noted for the severity of their money-lending terms. 
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Chapter III, D. When making advances of grain for food and seed they value 
TVibw (ra ntfta advances in cash at the dearest rates prevalent in the 

Tipafllnr J^arket during the year^ and record the amount so estimated in 
Pamilies- their books : they claim as interest a maria (the twentieth part 
T^iug clasBes. ^ ^ kanal) of produce to be delivered each harvest or twice a 
Kliojabe. year. If produce is actually offered in discharge of interest 

OT principal its value is reckoned not at the high prices at which 
the advances were valued, but at the lower rates prevailing 
after harvest. By such devices as these the Khojali on each 
advance he makes adds interest cent, for cent, on each year's out- 
standings ; and practically the original loan may be quadrupled 
in a couple of years it no payment or delivery of grain has been 
made in the meantime. The people fully recognize the ini- 
quity of this class' transactions and constantly make a com- 
plaint on the subject, apparently regarding themselves as help- 
less victims : the Khojah is established in the village and 
manages to keep out other village traders : the villagers must 
have advances occasionall>^^ and there is no oue else to go to but 
the ^Thojah. A largo increase of population, amounting to 26 
per cent, in ten years, is showm for this class. 


Kluitris asd Aroras^ 


The Khatris and Aroras live chiefly in towns, but also are 
found in most villages as petty traders or money-lenders. Their 
terras of interest are more lenient than the Khojahs and they are 
much more ready to take np a mortgage in security for a 
<iebt, and this is to the interest of agriculturists inasmuch as a 
debt secured bv a land mortgage ceases to have interest 
added to it. 


Also if there is anything over in favour of the mortgagee 
after making full allowance for the interest due, he will probab- 
ly allow the mortgagor some reduction on the principal. Of the 
two classes, Khatris and Aroras, the former has much the best 
position as a village trader and gets on better with the people. 
They each have a population slightly over 40,000, and each show 
an increase of 22 per cent, since the census of 1881, The 
Aroras have a slightly larger proportion oi Sikhs than the other, 
but in neither class are Sikhs numerous. The Khatri is far the 
more enterprising of the two and is much readier to take up 
land in permanent transfer b}" sale. IMany Khatris indeed in 
this district cultivate themselves. They have 35 estates entire 
and are shareholders in 55 others, besides owming wells and 
detached plots in many others. Of tlio estates they own in whole 
or in part, 22 are situate in the Manjha, 10 in the Hithar, 14 
along the Eavi ; in the Sharakpur tahsil they own 12 whole 
estates and are shareholders in 22. These last they have 
acquired gradually from the Sharakpur landowners, for the 
most part in satisfaction of loan debts. 

cks^p^ncl Numerically the chuhrds or scavengers are important, being 
Chahrds, in this respect second only to Jats. They till also a prominent 

and necessary position in each village. In this district of the 
chukrds exlnmerated 90 per cent, are Hindus, 7 per cent, are 
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Musalmans and 8 per cent, are Sikhs. There is one village, 
if not more, of Mazbih Sikhs, who do ^ood cultivation, but 
probably these were not included as chuhrds. Some of the 
villag*© chuhrdfi perform their hereditary duties of sweeping' 
and scavenging for certain families, to whom they also render 
occasional assistance in field work by working at the manure village 
folding and feeding the cattle, or in busy seasons helping to 
drive the plough. This class also would carry messages from 
village to village, do all sorts of odd jobs which crop up on 
occasion, make the chhaj or winnowin<j pan and the slrki or 
grass thatch used to cover carts. For all these services he 
receives a share of all grain harvested by the houses which 
get his attentions ; the share varies from o to 5 per cent. Be- 
sides this class, however, there are other cliuhrds distinguished 
as athri, who confine themselves entirely to field labour and are 
the regular farm sweaters of the cultivators, their principal 
duties being to attend to cattle, collect the manure and scatter 
it over the land, drive the plough and the Persian wheel, and do 
all sorts of hard farm work which their employers would sooner 
be excused. For these services the athri chtihra is fed every 
day, provided with clothes and shoes, and gets a considerable 
quantity of grain each harvest. 


CliapterIIl,D; 

Tribes, Castes 
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Menial clasBeiiaixd 
artisans. 


The Musalman inochi is of the same caste as the Hindu if or A ^ 
chamdr. Their proper occupation is with leather, with which 
they make and mend shoes, whip thongs, and blinkers for the 
oxen ; in return they receive small payments in grain from their 
patron cultivators. They also do field labour sometimes, 
cultivating land on their own account, if they can get it. Like 
the chuhrda they are put to odd jobs in the village, but 
they are above them considerably in social position and would 
never be expected to touch night soil as the chuhrds do. On 
the whole the raochi in thi.s district has a status considerably 
superior to that of the ordinary Hindu chamar and is looked 
upon more as a village artificer. 'They are found in every 
village. 

The juldha confines himself in this district wholly to Juldha, 
weaving as a trade, though ready to take up cultivation when 
he can get the land. A number of juldhas are found among the 
district patwaris. He is paid for liis weaving work by the 
piece and not by customary dues. 

These two names embrace a class of men whose occupations Machhi and JAtn- 
are concerned mostly with water, and there is no known dis- 
tinction between the two, except that mdchhis are all Muham- 
madans and jhimcdrs only mostly so. Tliey carry water to the 
cultivators in the field, to the houses, and to all places where 
villagers meet and require w'ater. They net fish and work at 
the cultivation of water nuts. They carry palanquins and all 
such burdens as are borne by a yoke on the shoulders. 

Like the hihishti among domestic servants, so these 
men out in their villages are the most willing and good 
tempered lot. Their womenfolk furnish raidwivea and 
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ClUj^ter ni, wet nurses; aucl also the hhattydris, who cook mai^se and 
— ifL wheat grains in the Jcardhi or iron -plate for afternoon 

consumption of the village, or bake the bread at the commou 
FamilieiB. o'ren. Both the kora hi and the common oven are very common 

Mdchhi .and Jin- f© ^tures of village life in the district, and a machhdn or jhinwari 

war. inv.Hriably presides at them in villages, though in towns 

male^- the Khatri class sometimes take up this business if 
they Tire in poor circumstances. For their water- carrying services, 
the Jhinwars and machhis often recieve customary payments 
in grain. 

I'Ohdr. The lohdr or blacksmith is a necessary feature of every vil- > 

lage ; he being the only man who can fit iron on to the plough 
and other agricultural im23lements. He is quite separate from 
the tarkhdn, or carpenter, in this district. The iron is supplied 
to him, and he makes or repairs as required, receiving in return 
customary fixed payments of grain ; amounting to half what the 
carpenter and potter receive. The lohdr also cultivates land. In 
the Sharakpur talisil, there is a whole estate owned by lohdrs^ 

Tarkhdn. The carpenter [tarklidn) is also a necessary institution to 

every village ; all repairs of wood-work are made over to him, 
the wood being supplied ; for these services he receives on each 
irrigation well 2 or 2i maunds of wheat in the spring from 
each cultivatior whom he serves, and the same amount of maize 
or rice in the autumn. Some tarkhdns set up on their own 
account and get a name for good carpentering, so that people 
send long distances to them for carts and big wheels of the 
Persian wheel apparatus. Not a few tarkhdns turn cultivators, ^ 
and very good farmers they make, especially the Sikh tarkhdns. 

The kuvihdr is the potter and brick -burner of the country, 
who is responsible for providing all the earthenware in use, espe- 
cially the water-pots for tbe Persian wheel. For these services 
he receives the same grain payments each harvest as the car- 
penter gets. He also keeps donkeys, and it is part of his busi- 
ness to carry grain ^yithin the village area ; outside that area 
he will only carry for extra payment. He is the general 
carrier for all small articles such as manure, fuel, bricks, and the 
like. This fact and his connection with manure, which is much 
used for brick burning, puts him on a lower social status than 
either the tarkhdn or lohdr. 

Of other classes the feli is the oil-presser who also keeps 
large herds of sheep and goats, for their milk, wool, and 
flesh, all of which he sells. The teli is of very low social 
standing. The ndi is the village barber who also carries 
messages, especially those relating to betrothals, the chhimla 
combines the trades of washing, dyeing and tailoring : in 
this district darzi or tailor is often spoken of as a chhimha^ 
Changdrs are menials of low caste, generally called in to plant, 
reap, or thresh rice. Mirdsis are the village minstrels who 
recite on festal occasions, and also act as go-betweens in 
domestic matters. 


Kumhdr. 


Other clatsss. 
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Chapter 111,-S. 

Tribes Casto 
and Leading 
Families. 

List o£ BalseB. 


The following is a list of olrlcial Darbaris in the Lahore 
District, who are entitled to a seat in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
Darbar by virtue of their office, ride para, lo, Punjab Govern- 
inent Circular No, 19-262, dated 4th March 1872, as modified by 
Punjab Government No, 563, dated 29th August 1889 : — 


Number 

Name. 

OfiScial rank. 

1 

Khan Bahadur Fakir Kamar-ud-dm, .. , 

Honorary Magistrate. 

2 

Diwan Bhagwan Das 

Ditto. 

3 

Bahadur Bhai Mian Singh, Rai ; 

Ditto. 

4 

Sardar Chanda Singh 

Ditto. 

5 

Sayad Alim Shah 

Ditto. 

6 

Sardar Narindar Singh Sardar Bahadur ... 

Ditto. 

7 

Fakir Sayad Jamal-ud-din, Khan Bahadur 

Ditto. 

8 

Sardar Bulaqa Singh 

Ditto. 

9 

Sardar Atma Singh ... ... ‘ ., 

Ditto. 

10 

Dr. Muhammad Hussain Khan, Khan 

Ditto. 

11 

Bahadur. 


12 

Shekh Ghulam Mahbub Subhani 1 

Ditto. 

13 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Barkat Ali j 

Vice-President, Municipal 


Khan. 

Committee, Lahore. 

14 

Badan Singh 

Do. of Khem Karm. 

15 

LHaTulsi Ram .. - 

Do. of Patti. 

16 

Lala Guranditta Mai ... . . . : 

Do. of Khudiau. 

17 

Lala Kirpa Ram 1 

Do. of Sharakpur. 

18 

Lala Gopi Lai | 

Do. of Chunian. 


The following is a list of the Eaises of the district who have 
a place assigned to them in the Divisional Darbar List. Those 
who have the letter P prefixed to their names are Provincial 
Darbaris : — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 

22 

23 

24 ! 


Raja Harbans Singh P ... 

Nawab Nasir Ali Khan P 
DiwAn Ram Nath P 
Sardar Narindar Singh, Sardar 
Bahadur P. 

Sheikh Ghulam MahbubSubhani P 
Bhai Nand Gopal P 
Kai Bahadur Bhai Mian Singh P 
Bhai Gnrdit Singh P 
Diwan Narindar Nath P 

Sardar Udham Singh P 

Sardar Sarup Singh P 

Sardar Sher Singh 

Diwan Bhagw'an Dag P 
Fakir Sayad Jamal-ud-din, Khan 
Bahadur P. 

Pandit Bansi Lai P 
Lala Ram Das P 
Raza Ali Khan 
Pandit Jowaladat Parshad 
Ahmad Yar Khan | 

Missar Sundar Das ... ... i 

Khan Bahadur Fakir Kamar-iid- ' 
din P : 

Fakir Mehraj-iid>din ... ..I 

Kanwar Bakshish Singh ... 

Kan war Thabar Singh .. . I 


' 26 
; 27 
I 28 
! 29 

ao 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 
4L 

42 

43 ! 

44 ' 

45 i 

46 

47 

48 


Kanwar Bhup Singh 
Sheikh Muhammad Hussain 
Uttam Singh 
Fatteh Jang Khan 
Sodhi Hukam Singh P ... 

Rai Bahadur Seth Ram Rattan P 

Sardar Baghel Singh 

Colonel Sikandar Khan ... 

Sheoram Das 

Sardar. Bnlaqa Singh 

Mian Karim Eakhsh 

Lala Kaka Mai 

Sheikh Nanak Bakhsh, Khan 
Bahadur. 

Harkishen Das 
Mian Jamal-ud-dm 
Indnv Singh 
Sardar Chanda Singh 
Sardar Bahadur Savad Amir Ali 
Shah. 

Sardar Tara Singh 
Pandit Janardhan 
Lala Madan GopaJ, m a , Barris- 
ter-at'Law. 

Zulhkar Khan 
Sahib Khan 
Rasaldar Sawan Mai 
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The following' remarks on the leading families of the district 
are confined to those faraili'^s of which Tnention is made in the 
volume known as Griffin^ s Puhjah Chiefs , recently brought up 
to date by Major Massy, and of these only such have been liere 
noticed, as still contain gentlemen of prominent position in this 
district. Other gentlemen equally prominent perhaps to those 
mentioned under the above category, but not mentioned in the 
Punjab Chiefs have been designedly omitted from this brief notice. 

Paja Harbans Singh — Sarddr Bahadur Narindar Sin(:h,~ 

Eaja Harbans Singh was the younger brother of Raja 'feja r 
Singh, described on pages 4 to 18 of the Punjab Chipfa. Har- 
bans Singh was born in 1846 by a different mother from Teja 
Singh’s; soon after his birth he was adopted by Teja Singh_, who 
at that time had no son. Teja Singh died in September 1862, 
and Raja Harbans Singh was made a ward of the District Court 
at Lahore. Th^ Raja came into a very’ large and unembarrassed 
property in 1867 at the age of eighteen ymars. Now the estate 
is considerably involved. Raja Harbans Singh’s jagirs were 
fixed in 1870 at Rs. 58,192 per annum of which he surrenders a 
small portion to others of his family. I'he jagir lands lie 
almost entirely in Gujranv/ala, but he receives Rs, 4,460 of his 
ja.gir from 16 villages in this district. The Raja lives generally 
at Shekhupura, a large town of Gujninwdla district, close to the 
Lahore border, and there exercises the judicial powers of a 2nd 
class Magistrate and Assistant Commissioner with special’powers 
in the villages of his jagir. Bardar Narindar Singh was born f 

to Raja Teja Singh in 1859 subsequent to the adoption of 
Harbans Singh by his elder brother Teja Singh. By an agree- 
ment effected in 1886, Raja Harbans Singh made over to him a 
considerable portion of his property. Sardar Narindar Singh 
was appointed a member of the District Board of Lahore in 1884, 
and now holds by election the position of Vice-President of 
the Municipal Committee of the Lahore city. In 1890 he was 
invested with judicial powers as a "Magistrate of the Jst class and 
as a Munsiff of the 2nd class in the district of Lahore. In 1892 
he was created Sardar Bahadur. 

Nawdh Nanr All Kluhi is the head of the well-known family 
of Kazilbash, of whicli a full account will ];e found at pages 
22 to 28 of the present edition of die Punjab Chiefs. .The first 
Nawab, Ali Raza Khan, rendered valuable service to the British 
Government at Kabul in the first xifghan campaign of 1839. 

These services were performed by him at tlie greatest personal 
risk and to the loss of his wealth and hereditary estates. Find- 
ing his life in danger in Kabul he accompanied the British 
forces to India. From then onwards the family has resided in 
Lahore. When the mutiny broke out the family came greatly 
to the front and did valuable service, in recognition of which 
Ali Raza Khan, the liead of his family was granted a talukddri 
of 147 villages in Babraich, Oudh, worth Rs. 15,000 per annum. 

He also received the title of Khan Bahadur and was created a 
Nawab in 1864, two years before his death. Ali Baza Kh^n left 
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three sous, the eldest of whom Nawazish Ali Khau was appoint- Chapter III, 
ed Nawab on his father’s death. This gentleman proved him- — 

self a worthy successor to his father and earned for himself a 
name much revered by Europeans and natives alike. In 1835 Families, 
the Companionship of the Indian Empire was conferred upon Leadin^r families, 
him and three years later ho was created a Knight of the same ^ 

Order. He held the difficult position of President to the Lahore 
Municipal Committee for several years, and in the discharge of 
his arduous duties in that appointment gave much satisfaction 
to the Government and to the public. In 1886 he received as a 
^ grant from Government the proprietary rights free of revenue 
in Rakh Juliana of Lahore tahsil, a most valuable estate under 
excellent canal irrigation and well provided with tenants and 
tenants settlements under the careful and judicious management 
of the landlord. In 1837 Nawab Nawazish Ali Khan was 
appointed an Additional Member of the Supreme Legislative 
Council of India. In A.ugust 1889 he started on a tour through 
Europe, his ultimate destination being the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

He arrived in Karbala and there contracted an illness, of which 
he shortly died in October 1890. His younger brother, Nasir 
Ali Khan, succeeded to all Nawazish Ali’s estates iu Oudhandin 
the Lahore District ; he was also confirmed in the title of Nawab 
in 1892. 

Diwdn Bam Nath is the grandson of Raja Dina Nutu 
whose history and services are given at pages 29 to 35 of the 
Punjab Chiefs, After the annexation of the Punjab Raja Dina 
r Nath was confirmed in ali his jdatrs worth Rs. 46,460 annually, 
which he held till his death in 1857. Buildings left by him in the 
Lahore city are a shiwa.la near the Police Court, for the support 
of which he alienated h, jagir of Rs. 500 still maintained in per- 
petuity, and another shiwdla near the Wazir Khan mosque. 

Amar Nath, the eldest son of Raja Dina Nath was a man of con- 
siderable ability and was the author of some very beautiful son- 
nets, also of a valuable and interesting liistory of Ranjit Singh, 

He enjoyed from Government a. cash pension of Rs. 4,000 per 
annum, which on his death was converted into a jdgir of the same 
amount to descend in perpetuity according to the rules of primo- 
geniture. Diwan Amar Nath died in iS67^ leaving two sons, 

Diwan Ram Nath and Pandit Man Nath. The former has been 
serving under the Punjab Government since 1863, He was ap- 
pointed an Extra Assistant Commissioner in 1869 and a District 
Judge iu 1884. Tho latter office he now holds in Hoshiarpur. 

He is a Fellow of the Punjab University. 

Sheikh Ghuldm Mahhiib Siibhdni . — The founder of the 
fortunes of this family was Sheikh Ghulara Mohiy-ud-din, who 
born in Hoshiarpur, when very young attracted the attention of 
Diwan Moti Ram and so came to the notice of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. His history is given at pages 39 to 44 of the 
present edition of the Punjab Chiefs. His son, Imam-ud-din 
Khan was Governor of Kashmir, when that province was made 
over to Maharaja Gulab Singh by the Treaty of the 16th March 
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1846. In 1848 when almost all were traitors to their Govern- 
ment in the Mooltan rebellion Sheikh ImSm-ud-din remained 
faithful, and both he and the troops he raised, to the number of 
2,000, behaved well before Mooltau and distinguished them- 
selves in several actions with the rebels. For these services 
he subsequently received a life cash pension of Rs. 11,600 
and his jaglr of Rs. 8,400 was confirmed to IJm. In 1857 
he raised under the orders of Government two troops of 
cavalry for service at Delhi. He died in March 1859, aged 40, 
leaving one son Sheikh Ghulam Mahbub Subhani, who was born 
in 1842. In 1862 at the recommendation of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment the Supreme Government sanctioned jcigirs of Rs. 5,600 
being upheld in perpetuity, while the remaining jagirs with 
Ghulam Mahbiib Subhani are to lapse at his death. He had 
two sons, who died in their infancy. He lives at Laliore, but 
takes no part in public affairs. His uncle Sheikh Feroz Din 
performed eminent services in the Bahavvalpur State, where he 
was appointed Wazir in 1878, but died soon after, leaving a son. 
Sheikh Nasir-ud-din, who is now an Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Punjab. 

The history of this family will be found at pages 48 to 55 
of the present edition of the Pun jab Chiefs, Basti Ram was 
the first prominent member of the family ; he and his son Har- 
bhaj Rai were both in high favour with Maharaja Ran jit Singh. 
When the Punjab was annexed in 1849, the family heldyd^ir^ 
amounting to Rs. 49,000, of which Rs, 22,447 were maintained ; 
some permanently and the rest temporarily. The present head 
of the family Bhai Nand Gopal, son of Bhai Gobind Ram, lives 
at Lahore. Bhai Mian Singh has been granted the title of Rai 
Bahadur, and is an Honorary Magistrate of the Lahore city. 

The jagirs held by the various existing members of the 
family are as follows in value : — 



In perpe- 
tuity. 

For life. 

Bhai Miau Sin*.'}! ^ ... 

Ks. 

1,463 

Ks. 

Bhai Naucl liopsU 

2,523 

1,559 

Bhai Tara ISiup-h 

433 

... 

Bhai Par tab Singh : 

433 

... 

Bhai Gurdit Singh 

1,935 


Total 

6,787 

1,559 


iJiwdn Narindar Kdth is son of Diwdn Baij Nath and 
grandson of Diwaii Ajudhya Pershad, whose family history is 
given at length in pages 122 to 131 of the Punjab Chiefs. The 
grandfather gained a high character with all English oflScers 
after the annexation of the Punjab, for his upright and honour- 
able dealings, and a good name with the public for justice and 
impartiality. The jdgirs of the Diwan had lapsed to Govern- 
ment at annexation, but he was granted a pension of Bs, 7,500, 
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and of this Rs. 1,000 was sanctioned to be upheld to him and 
his heirs in perpetuity. Also in 1864 an area of 1,200 
acres was granted to him from Hinjarvval Rakh, which is now 
known as Ajudhiapur. Diwan Ajudhia Persbad died in 1870 
and his son Baij Nath in 1875. Diwan Narindar Nath was 11 
years old when his father died, his estate, which was saddled 
with a heavy debt of Rs. 40,000, came under management of the 
District Court of Wards at Lahore. A life pension of Rs. 1,625 
was sanctioned to the young Diwan. The latter obtained the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1886 and in 1888 was selected for an 
Assistant Commissionership in the Punjab under the Statutory 
Civil Service Rules. He owns two estates in the Lahore tahsil, 
Ajudhiapur and Amirpura. The thousand rupee jdgir has 
now increased to Rs. 3,926 as the assessments of the eight 
villages assigned to his family in 1864 to make up the grant of 
Rs. 1,000 have since then been twice revised ; and the Punjab 
Government in their letter No. 209 of 12th March I860, ruled 
that the jagirdar should get the benefit of all increases on 
account of extension of dry cultivation. 

Sarddr JJdham Singh of Behrmd is the present head of 
the family of Sardar Kahn Singh, Nakkai, described at pages 68 
to 72 of the present edition of the Punjab Chiefs, The family 
gained a large amount of territory in Chunian, Kasur and Gogera 
parganahs, but was deprived of it by Maharaja Ran jit Singh 
and Sardar Kahn Singh, who then represented the family, was 
left with only a few estates round Behrwal village near the Ravi 
in the Chunian tahsiT. After annexation Sardar Kahn Singh 
was left in possession of a life pension of Rs. 3,840 in addition 
tosbjdgir revenue of Rs. 11,980. The family is now represented 
by Udham Singh, who holds a jdgir of Rs. 2,000 per annum 
granted in 1862 to Chattar Singh, son of Sardar Kahn Singh 
and his heirs male in perpetuity according to the rules of 
primogeniture. Other members of the family at present living 
are Ishar Singh, who lives in Jajja village and is known better 
as Abdul Aziz, having been converted to Muhammadanism many 
years ago; Labh Singh, Zaildar of Behrwal circle ; and Narayan 
Singh younger brother of Ddham Singh. The family owns a 
considerable amount of land in the Chunian tahsil. 

Sarddr Sarup Singh comes of a Jat family, the history 
of which is given at pages 91 to 95 of the latest edition of the 
Punjab Chiefs, The grandfather of the present Sardar held 
jdgirs amounting to Rs. 75,000 per annum. Soon after his 
death, which he met at the battle of Sobraon in February 1846, 
these jagfirs were reduced by Raja Ldl Singh to Rs. 25,000, and 
continued to the sou Sardar Kirpal Singh. When Raja Sher 
Singh’s force rebelled Kirpal Singh separated himself from it, 
and with a few sowars came into tlie camp of Major Edwardes 
with whom he had previously served in Bannu. On annexation 
his personal jdgir of Rs. 4,000 per annum was confirmed to 
him for life, and a new jdgir of Rs. 5,000 for loyalty at Mooltar* 

granted him in perpetuity. Sardar Kirpal Singh performed 
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^ood service for Govern nienfc in 1857 and received a khilat of 
Rs. 50(> and a sanad of approbation. He died in 1859; his 
widow receives an allowance of Hs. 1,200 per annum, and his 
son Sirdar Sarup Singli holds the jdgir which, owing to 
increase of asse-^sineut now amounts to Ks. 7,703. On his death, 
under existing terms of the grant, this will be reduced to 
Rs. 5,000. Thejcujir is at present distributed over 12 estates, 
4 in Lahore tahsil, 6 in Cbuuiau tahsll and 2 in Sharakpur. 

DiioCin Bhagwdn Das is. the son of Diwan Rattan Chand, 
whose history is given at pages 113 to 116 of the latest edition 
of the Pun jab Chiefs, Rattan Chand had done good service 
in the Postal Department, and on the annexation of the Punjab 
certain of hhjdgirs amonnting to Rs. 6,800 were released to him 
for life free of all service and a garden Avorth Rs. 200 near the 
Shahalami Gate of Lahore was released to him and his male heirs 
in perpetuity. He Avas appointed an Honorary Magistrate of 
Lahore city in 1SG2; in this capacity he showed much activity 
and intelligence. He was always liberal Avhen money Avas 
required for any v;ork oi public utility, he built a fine sarai 
and tank near liie Shahalami Gate and had a large share in 
the formation of the public gardens round the city. He 
was created a Dhvan by the Supreme Government in 1865. 
He died in 1872, His eldest son, Diwan Bhagwan Das, received 
a jdgir grant under sanad, dated 7th January 1874 valued 
at Rs. 2,585. He too is an Honorary Magistrate of Lahore, 
takes a keen interest in city matters, has erected several build- 
ings and all together is a gentleman of public and enlightened 
spirit. His jdgirs, granted in perpetuity to him and his male 
lieirs subject to the continued loyalty and good conduct of the 
recipient, a.mount to Rs. 2,617 under recentre-assessments. 
He also holds a village, Katanpura, oi Kharakpur tahsil in fee, 
simple, the latest assessment on which is Hs. 396. 

The Fakir family is described at pages 96 to 112 of the 
latest edition of the Punjab Chiefs, Aziz-ud-din, famous chiefly 
as having been the best and truest adviser of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, also had a great reputation for his courtier-like man- 
ners, his eloquence, poetry and elegant Avriting. The best 
known of the present members of the family is Fakir Kamar- 
nd-din, nephew of Aziz-ud-din, AA^ho has considerable influence 
in native society and is best known perhaps to European offi- 
cials. He enjoys a political pension of Ks. 700 per annum 
and a jdgir in 700 acres of land in mauza Jalalabad of Lahore 
tahsil. Zahur-ud-din, also a nephew, and equally Avell-known, 
died very recently. Fakir Jamal-ud-din, Khan Bahadur, son of 
Aziz-ud-din, is an Honoi ary Magistrate of Lahore with first 
class powers, he has a political pension of Rs. 1,000 per 
annum. Iftikhar-ud-din, grandson of Zahdr-ud-din, is a 
young and promising member of the family. 

Pandit Bansi Lai — Pandit Jovoala Dat Pershad— The 
history of this family is given at pages 117 to 121 of the 
latest edition of the Punjab Chiefs. All the family ahve been 
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great Sanskrit scholars, but Pandit Padlia Kish an did an 
immense deal by his personal exertions in the caus^- to promote 
Oriental learninsr. He had a splendid Sanskrit library of his 
own. Sir Donald McLeod recorded in a certificate that Pan- 
dit Radha Kishen was one of the worthiest, most respected and 
most valuable of the citizens of Lahore ; he had been a hearty 
promoter of the Punjab University College movement and had 
creditably assisted Government oflBcers in all educational mat- 
ters. A grant of 2,000 acres in the Clitinian tahsil was made to 
him in proprietary right, afterwards known as Kot Padlia 
Kishen. This came to his son, Rikhi Kesh, to whom was also 
confirmed a income of Ks. 1,200 out of the larger 

enjoved by his father. Rikhi Kesh died iii 1888. l.o his son, 
Pandit Bansi Lai, a jagir of Rs. 500 from the revenue assess- 
able on Kot Radha Kishen was continued and he also holds two 
small muafis that were, granted in perpetuity to Pandit Radha 
Kishen and his male heirs. Pandit Bansi Lai in 1891 was ap- 
pointed Honorary Magistrate, wdth 2nd class powers, and a 
Munsiff of the 3rd class in 55 villages of the Chunian tahsil. 

1'he history of this family is given at pages 122 to 12o of 
the present edition of the Punjab Chiefs, The family is of Brah- 
man origin and came originally from Jhelum, Two of them 
occupied the post of Treasurer to Ranjit Singh, one in Lahore the 
the other in Amritsar, but Rup Lai was the most famous mem- 
ber of the family, having gained a tremendous name for justice 
and equity as Governor of the Jullundur Doab under the 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh; he subsequently joined in the Mooltan 
rebellion and his estates ^vere confiscated. Two of Hiip LaFs 
sons are still living, of whom the eldest Sawan Mai, Ressaldar, 
has served in the army with great distinction, and in recogni- 
tion of his services obtained from Government a jaglrin four 
villages, which now yields him Rs. 901 a year. 

This family rose daring the reign of Maharaja Ran- 
jit Singh by their own strengh and prowess in battle. The 
history of their family is given on pages 130 to 132 of tlie 
latest edition of the Pnvjo.h Chiefs, The best known member 
under British rule has been Ressaldar Mana Singh, wlio served 
for three years with distinction in the Banda Military Police ; 
in 18(51, when that iorce was reduced, he was made zaildar of 
Mokul and received a grant of 720 acres of waste laud in Rakh 
Mudki of the Chunian tahsil. He died in 1884. Another 
well-known and highly respected man of the family was 
Ressaldar Gudar Singh, who died in Mokul in 1890. Mana 
Singh was vsucceeded as zaildar by his son Narain Siugh, 
who was lately murdered over some land dispute. Shamir 
Singh, zaildar of Suit alike oelongs to the same family. Some 
of Mana Singh^s and Gudar Singh's sons became converts to 
Islam, much to their father’s distress. Two of these, Bashir 
Ahmed, son of Mana Singh, and Abdul Rahman son of Gudar 
Sing^h, are Depatj Colleeiora in the Canal Department. 
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CShi^ter III, D. Sardar Indar Singh is a Viceregal Darbari of the Lahore 

^ p + District, who has been granted laud in rakh Lidhar, some of it free 
of revenue iu return for the excellent service he has rendered 
Families. from 1857 onwards to 1892 as orderly officer to the Lieutenant- 

Leading families?. Governors for the time being of the Punjab. He holds the high- 
est testimonials from Lord Lawrence, Sir Robert Montgomery, 

Sir Henry Davies, Sir Robert Egerton, Sir Charles Aitchison, 
and Sir James Lyall. When the last named retired from office 
Indar Singh also retired to enjoy a well-earned repose in his 
native village Thithar, where he now is. His grandfather 
Sahib Singh and his father Sber Singh were noted swordsmen f 
and held in high respect in the Court of Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh. His two sons Tej Singh and Talineja Singh are in 
Government service, the former as a Deputy Inspector of 
Police, the latter as a Jamaddr in the 1st Punjab Cavalry. 
Rajendra Singh, brother of Indar Singh, took part in many cam- 
paigns and rendered valuable service to Government ; be died 
after his return from the Kabul war of 1881. Other members 
of the family are serving in the army and are keeping up the 
old name for good and faithful service. The whole family may 
be described as in flourishing circumstances. A more detailed 
account of them will be found on pages 181 to 184 of the latest 
edition of the Punjab Chief.^, 

Sardar Atma Singh is the chief representative of the 
family of Sukha Singh, the first Sikh convert of the descen- 
dants of Changa who ^Yas thirteenth in descent from Sandhn 
the founder of the Sandhu Jat colony in the Manjha after their ^ 
emigration from Ghazni in Afghanistan. Changa was an in- 
fluential chaudbari and founded the village of Padhana, 16 miles 
south of Lahore where the family still resides. The history 
is given on pages 137 to l4l of the latest edition of the 
Punjab Chiefs, Sardar Jo w ala Singh, son of Sardar Mit 
Singh, who was the son of Sukha Singh was very eminent 
at the beginning of the present century both for his bravery 
and his munificent generosity. He held very large jdgir» 
from Maharaja Eanjit Singh, but on his death in 1835 most of 
these were resumed. No direct descendant of his now lives, 
but there are several of Ganda Singh, the younger brother of 
Sardar Mit Singh ; and among these Atma Singh is the leading 
representative. Ho has been created a Sardar and given a 
sanad under the hand of the Viceroy. He lives at Padhana, 
where he is Honorary Magistrate, having jurisdiction in 51 vil- 
lages of theKasur tahsil. The allowances have ceased, 
but the Sardar has proprietary rights in four villages and is in 
flourishing circumstances. The family is connected by mar- 
riage with some of the best houses in the Manjha. 

Sardar Bhola Singh of Jodhpur is a man who comes little 
before the public at present, but deserves mention as the son of 
Kahn Singh, whose history is given on pages 166 to 169 of the 
latest edition of the Punjab Chiefs, Kahn Singh was the bra- 
vest and the kefsnest of the Sikh chiefs who fought against 
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the English during the campaign of 1848-49 : after annexation Chapter HI, E. 

he lost the jdgirs which he had received for excellent services 

rendered at the head of his Dragoon regiment under the Sikh ti^^and t^urw * 
Government^ but received a cash pension of Ks. COO per annum, t ,• -v 
When the mutiny of 1857 broke out Kalin Singh was one of ami les. 

the first chiefs selected by the Chief Commissioner for service 
before Delhi. He was in bad health, but nevertheless went and 
rendered noble service to the English, fighting for them until 
he was badly wounded and then engaged in procuring informa- 
tion and winning over his countrymen to the side of the English. 

In return for these services the Government gave him 
considerable Jdgir grants. He died in June 18(54 under suspi- 
cious circumstances, and Bhoia Singh was selected by the 
Government to succeed him in his jdgirs, Bliola Singh was 
Jaraadar in the 11th Bengal Lancers, but now lives in his vil- 
lage of Jodhpur. 


SECTION E.~VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

The varieties of tenures existing in this district are shown Village teuurea, 
in Table No. XV. The upper portion of the statement Is 
taken from Table No. XI of the Revenue Report for 1892-93. 

The lower part is a classification of estates in each tahsil, 
based mainly on the system according t(> which the villagi* 
community is responsible for payment of the revenue recent- 
ly assessed. Also estates still retaining common land (out- 
side the village homestead) undivided are sepai^ated from thost^ 
having no common land left. As the number of proprietors in- 
crease and subdivision of land becomes more minute, the teudencj 
is for those who are sufiering most from insufficiency of land to 
insist on all the common land being partitioned. 

The classification of estates according to their form of 
tenure in each tahsil has been made very carefully, after con- 
sideration of the conditions found to exist in each estnte, but it 
is impossible to distribute them under any one of the ordinarily 
recognized tenures with satisfactory preciseness and the entries 
in the lower portion of Table No. XV represent merely the 
nearst approach to distinct grouping that has been found prac- 
ticable. A good description of tlie various forms of tenure and of 
rhe way in which one form is developed out of another is con- 
tained in the following paragraphs quoted from a Report by 
Mr. E. A. Prinsep, Settlement Commissioner, from 1862 to 
1867. The remarks were made more especially with reference 
to the Amritsar District, but they apply almost equally well to 
this district. 

“ Generally speaking, the Theory of Tenure may be described as at one time 
ur other coming under one of the following stages”:— 

“ I. — The Partriarchal or Landlord,” 

’• II. — The Communal or Joint stock.” 

“ III. — The Divided, regulated by ancestral shares. ” 

“ IV. — The Divided, regulated by customary shares.” 

” y. — The Accidental regulated by possession.” 
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“ I know of no way cf shewing rho rransitiou from one stage to an* 

other, and the causes which produce it. than In* giving the following illustra- 
tion.'' 

“ The founder of a village secures a property by purchase, grant, appropria- 
tion or contpiest. Jle has a family of six sons, he liolds it all himself. This 
represents the lirst period, and corresponds with the pure Landlord system.'* 


‘‘At his death the six sons being c )nnecred by a strong tie, hold the proper- 
ty in common : those sons too prefer to maintain the joint interest in this form, 
laud is abundant, revenue is taken in kind, they have no differences to occasion 
any necessity for resort to division, so the “ communal system is maintained 
intact, the interest of cacli brother or shareholder being regnlated by the laws of 
^nlirritnuce " 


" Tn cuarftC of time population increa''e^, and with it the demand for land ; 
tlissensions begin. 'I’lie descendants of one son ha^e ])een cultivating less — those 
<»f another mure, tiian the shares whi<‘h regulate the di\ ision of profits. To 
prevent future disputes, the estate is divided according to the !(iv:6 of inhori- 
tnnee and here we come to the third tYpfa” 

"As generation succeeds generation, and the country snbject to change 
nf rale, srress of seasoiw, and accidents occur, leading to hardship to individual 
eo-partner,s ; or some die off, others leave the village ; some get involved in diffi- 
enitles, others mertguge their properties ; it can lie conceived that mutations 
\\onld follow, which Avould increase the holdings of some, while others being 
unable or unAviiliug t<> succeed to lapsed shares additional reason would appear 
for not di.sturbiiig possession and resorting to the Ihaa^ in times when little atten- 
tion was paid to rights and the influential could generally do us they pleased. In 
such a state of things it is easy to see how ancestral shares won Id fUe out, and 
customary shares take their place which would agree wuth the land actually hold 
by each co-partner. Yillnges of this class would represent the fourth t 3 'pe,” 

‘‘ Cltimatol v all resurt to shares dies out ^ tliere maj' have been iraiu' settle- 
inenis in former days; ]ioverty mav have driven out the old proprietors, who 
iiiav" have been succeeded bv cultivators, located b\’ the Kardars ; the land may 
lie near a large roAvii and Imve bpeome so valufible ns ro have iitrerl}' changed 
iiands ; or, if still lielonging to the old brotherhood, owing to distre^^s, misrule 
and a hundred causes th(‘y found it tlieir best interest to make each man’s occu- 
pancy tlie rule of In's interest in the estate ; or men of different castes may have 
!M>come owners l\v original or siibseijuent appropriation ; w'liatever was the cause, 
I here is no trace of arc/ kind of shares, the villaere custom is to throw the liabi- 
lities on t he total area cultivated by each person. Tiiis rakes us into the last 
''Uage, fienerall v it is to some accident or defect in succession that this tenure 
/nay be attributed, so J liave termed it the ‘‘ Accidental stage.** 

Of the e.states shown in Table No. as held bv single 
owners j the greater number are new^ having Iteen recently 
Formed out of grants from Government raklis to deserving 
native gentlemen. Estatc.s held jointly by groups of owners 
belong mostly to Dogars along the Sutlej bank, or to Khatris 
and Arora.s, who have at no distant date acquired the estates by 
purchase from the original owners, ft is noteworthy that there 
tivQ still as many as 219 estates, in wliicli the revenue is paid 
according to the original ancestral shares. A careful ex- 
amination of these would probably bring to light considerable 
deviation in the areas of actual liolclings from wliat each man 
was entitled to have according to his ancestral share: in many 
'^uch, howeve’b there would be some common land still left, from 
which some adjustments will he made perhaps hereafter in 
favour of tiioso who hold less than their oroper share. The 
majority of estates now make liability for the land revenue 
lollow possession ; some observe this rule throughout for the 
vNliole estate : other.s, after the sum total of assessment lias 
been distributed by Titraf according to ancestral or customary 
shares, then distribute responsibility within the Tarafhy actual 
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possession oi: the laud. Not a few estates have different Chapter IILE. 

systems followed by their several component subdivisions ; iu . 

which case distinct classification becomes impossible. Undoubt- ^fes^fad 

cdiy a strong tendency was exhibited at the recent reassessment 

to elect for the hliaidchdra system or distribution of 3'evenne ^ tenures. 

according to the area of assessed land in each shareholder's 

possession. The rule observed in cases of dispute was to 

maintain the system hitherto followed iu paying previous 

assessments unless a clear majority could be shoAvn iu favour of 

a change. The fairest way of course is to make each man pay the 

exact amount of land revenue assessed on the land be actually 

holds^ and until this becomes general, more or less iuec[aality 

of assessment must exist : on the other hand it is not advisable 

to weaken the theory of joint responsibility according to 

ancestral shares, where the people are willing to mbiintain it. 

Along the Havi river -the large majority of estates are Form of tenure in 
under the hhaidclulr/( tenure, and divide riglds and respou- 
sibilities according to possession : on the Sutlej many of the 
Lahore estates are held either jointly or according to ancestral 
shares : but some here too follow possession. Those on either 
river who are under the hhaidchdra tenure profess to follow one 
or other of two principles as to land newly emerging from the 
river. Some villages allege a custom of treating such land as 
the common property of all the shareholders of the estate, 
subject to partition ^Yhen it has become valuable, the men who 
bring it under cultivation being meanwhile regarded as mere 
lenants-of-will of the community. Other villages say that land 
submerged or destroyed by the actiou of the river, and after- 
wards becoming culturable again may be claimed by its former 
owners and by no one else. As a matter of fact the latter rule 
-is declared for in nearly all river villages having fixed 
boundaries, and the former rule is confined mainly to cases of 
entirely new laud accreting on to estates whose riverside bound- 
ary is liable to shift as the bed of the deep stream changes. 

But it is only possible for the original owners to claim land 
rc-emerging on the site of their former land, when dial lu vial 
records are prepared carefully year by year, and when all new 
land as it emerges is mapped out afresh according to the sui-vey 
numbers that existed before they were submerged. Unfor- 
tunately this work has not iu past years received as much 
attention in this district as it should have done ; and on the Ravi 
where constant changes arc occurring yearly in the river alluvial 
area, much of the new land has been taken possession of by 
men who had no rights iu it before it was submerged. Having 
been in occupation a long time they refuse to make way for tho 
proper owners, who on tho other hand are often too poor to 
resort to legal process in pursuit of their rights. 

Table No. XVI shows the distribution of the land between Bistribatiou oI 
owners and tenants. More than one-half tho area under cultiva- cultivation, 
lion is farmed by tho owners themselves who in this district arc 
early all peasant proprietors, tho number of estates owned by 
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single landlords being very few. Taking large and small hold- 
ings together the average ai’ea for the district of each owner’s 
holding is be w teen six and seven acres of cultivated land. It is 
smallest in Lahore tahsil and largest in Chiinian tahsil. But 
this calculation includes all sorts of petty holdings in the hands 
of faqirs and village servants, granted to them by the land- 
owners, and often less tlian one acre in area. Such landholders as 
these cannot be included among the proprietors proper. On the 
other hand it is exceedingly difficult when one comes to examine 
each holding to know which to exclude from calculation and 
which to leave in for the purpose of ascertaining the true average 
holding. Different methods were followed in preparing state- 
ments to accompany the assessment reports of the several tahsils 
at the recent settlement. In Kasur tahsil, taking all holdings and 
all cultivated land, the average area per holding was found to 
be 33 acres, and the average area for each separate malguzdr, or 
co-sharcr responsible for the revenue, was found to he 18 acres ; 
according to which land must he very plentiful there: on the 
other hand, even excluding all petty holdings in the hands 
of faqirs and village servants, there were still found to be a 
large number of small holdings, less than 10 acres in area, 
which covered between onc-fourth and onc-fifth of the total 
cultivated area ; the average of such holdings hardly exceeded 
hve acres, fu Chunian tahsil, as noticed elsewhere, population is 
hardly yet developed iii proportion to the land and there are a 
considerable number of large holdings over sixty acres in area. 
These were excluded and also ail miscellaneous holdings 
including Government land and fragmentary plots belonging 
to faqirs, injifidfirs, and favoured village servants. 'J'ho average 
cultivated area to the owner on the balance Avas found to be 
ten acres. This calculation did not include land mortgaged with 
possession either, as such laud cannot he of an}^ benefit to the 
nominal owner. Here again the calculation was partly vitiated 
by the fact that many of the proprietors own land in more than 
one estate, and Avere therefore apt to be counted more than 
once. However the conclusion arrived at from the figures was 
that nut a fcAV villages in the Hithar tract of this tahsil and 
a considerable proportion of the Ihivi villages had insufficient 
land crimpared to the number of the proprietors. In Lahore 
tahsil [here is severe pressure of population on the land near 
Lahore itself. The original proprietors as recorded at the first 
regular settlement Avere Arains for the most part. These from 
the very first had no more laud than Av^as sufficient to support 
their numbers as then existing. Since then their families have 
increased greatly and continued subdivision of the land has 
left many houses practically destitute. In many of the estates 
round Lahore, if a few exceptionally large holdings be excluded, 
the average area with each OAvner hardly exceeds half an acre. 
The result has been thatmuch of the land has been sold and 
mortgaged to rich city pc ople, who arc willing to pay large prices 
to gratify the pride and pleasure every one takes in having a 
piece of land he can call hii own. The former Arain proprietors 
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on the other baud are often glad to get rid of land 'which is jjj 

insufficient to maintain one man even^ let alone a crowd of * 

hungry relatives. In other Ravi villages of the Lahore tahsil Village commimi- 

at a greater distance from the city pressure of population Les and tenures- 

diminishes slightly, but still continues somewhat more than the of proprietary 

land can bear ; and excluding all larger holdings the area to each 

individual owner is only four acres or thereabouts. Some of the 

Ravi people such as Arains and Labanas can get along with this 

much land. The Jats however who own about a fourth of the Ravi 

land in this tahsil find considerable difficulty, aud the Rajput 

villagers who own about one^sixth of the area along the river 

are absolutely impoverished. In the Miiujha tract of Lahore 

tahsil land though not abundant yet so far is sufficient. In 

the eastern portion where irrigation from wells aud canals 

covers much of the land, each owner averages eight acres which 

under the circumstances is ample. In the Western Manjha, 

where irrigation is not so universal as in the eastern portion, the 

average area per owner is 11 acres ; and this too may be 

accounted sufficient. In Sliarakpur tahsil the land is not 

distributed at all evenly ; there are far too many holdings 

comprising more land than their owners can cultivate, and on 

the other hand there are a very large number with insufficient 

property ; the latter cultivate the surplus land of the former, 

partly but nob to the extent one would expect, aud the owners 

with superabundant land often find great difficulty iu finding 

tenants ; this being duo chiefly to the reluctance with which 

cultivators take tenancies in land dependent entirely on well 

irrigation, unless they can induce the owner to agree to find them 

in food, seed-grain, and bullocks till such time as a successful 

harvest brings in some return for their labour. 


Table No. XVI shows the number and area of holdings 
cultivated by the various classes of tenants with some detailed 
figures as to rents paid in cash and kind. This again is sup- 
plemented by Table No. XXI 'which gives the average rent paid 
in each tahsil per acre for each class of soil by tenants-at-will. 
According to the most recently obtained figures 52 per cent, of 
the cultivated area is in the hands of the owners themselves, and 
of this a small proportion amounting to two out of the fifty -two is 
cultivated bv owners working as mortgagor tenants to the mort- 
gagees to whom the former have temporarily hypothecated the 
land. The remaining 48 per cent, is distributed as shown in 

the margin. 
The tenants 
cultiv a t i n g 
free of rent 
are favoured 
artisans, vil- 
lage menials, 
Faqirs, Kazii, 
Mullahs, 
Sadhs or 


Talisil. 

1 

In hands 

1 of ! 
owners, j 

1 CnLTIVATED 

BY TENANTS. 

1 Tenants 
! free of ■ 
rent, j 

1 1 

Man- 
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Tenants-at-wilL 
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Chapter III, E. Brahmans to whom tliw landowners have presented small plots 
_.p . of land. The general name foi' all tenants having ri^^hts superior 

tiesand those of tenants-at-wili is mduruni ov hereditary.^’ This 
Occu anc ienau includes in this district upwards of three thoUv^and tenants 
^.;e8. distinguished as pandhi (protected) or as pattehddrs (lease- 

holders). Some of these appeared to have been granted pro- 
tection for ever^ being called Dawaint PcuiaJd, some fora term, 
distinguished as ralijadi — some under certain conditions; and they 
were distinguished as kcnnil or sharthja. The conditions and 
modifications recorded for each variety in the settlement of 1 868 
arc somewhat numerous^ but in the earlier settlement of 1856 
most of them were recorded as manriisi, and in practice they 
are all treated inucli as if they \vere occupancy tenants or 
tenants with hereditary rights. The rents payable by viaunlsi 
tenants or those holding the same status are genei’ally made 
up of the revenue and cesses payable on the land occupied by 
them with a small vidlikdiia or landlord's due added. 


ClasaeH of tenants- 
at-will. 


Tt is not luiusual to tind tliat a large proportion of tho 
teaaiits-at-will belong to the class frotu which the landowners 
mostly come. For instance, in the Manj ha between seventy and 
eighty per cent, of the land is owned by Jats and over one- 
third of tlic land held by tenants-at-will is found to be culti- 
vated by Jat tenants. In the Hithar tract Aniins who own 
more than one-lifth of the laud and generally cultivate them- 
selves all they own, also hold one-third of the area cultivated 
by tenants-at-wiil. In the Eavi villages Jats own over one-third 
and Aruins one-si.\th perhaps ; they cultivate in addition one- 
.Jxth and ojie-(|uarLer respectively ot tho laud hedd by tenants- 
at-will. When this is the case to any groat extent it is reason- 
able to suppose that many ')f the teuaut.s-at-wdi are themselves 
landowners who are endeavouring to >uppicmtmt the profits they 
are able to make on their owm diminished holdings by cultivat- 
uig at tised rent rates land belonging to olhers of their brother- 
hood. Next to the landowning class, or perhap.s now-a-days 
taking priority of them in the imuibor of tenants-at-will they 
supply, arc the classes from which village menials or village 
artisans come, such as t!ic carpenters (tarkhan), potters 
[kurriJidr\, hlacksinith.s (fo/idr), weavers (jullulia), leather-work- 
ers (moc/iii, oilmen (/edt), harbors {ni'ii), watermen {machhi or 
Jhinwur), sweeper, and scavengers {chuhro), and others. The 
iiiujority of these however, are Musalzutins : and Hindu land- 
owners prefer to get Hindu tenants if they can. Some of tho 
tfLrhJi(i7is are Sikhs and sonic of the U'li class are Hindus, 
and nearly all the chuhrds are Hindus. The rest are Musalmans, 
No Hindu tenants will work in a Musalman village, but Mus- 
almau tenants arc often found in Hindu villages. One way or 
another of late years tho menial classes have been contributing 
more and more to the cultivation of the land, generally of unirr^ 
gated land, the owners preferring to reserve the irrigated in 
their own hands : in a way too this suits the cultivating menials 
who still go on discharging the customary duties for which they 
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receive CHS tomriry payments in kind from the village proprietors. 
Unirrigated land makes no call upon their time except at plough- 
ing and sowing time ; with irrigated land on their J^and they would 
have no time for any thing else. Thus many ol these village 
menials regard the small tenancies they gee huld of as a mere 
additional resource not as their sole means of livelihood. They 
can therefore afford to pay higher reiits than those who are 
prevented by custom, liabit or prejudice from following any 
other trade but agriculture. '^l.Tie above facts^ especially the 
increasing competition for land on the part of a large and com- 
petent class of meiL largely account for the comparatively high 
rents paid in part>s of this district on unirrigated land. As culti- 
vators the menial classes give moderate satisfaction. The tar^ 
khdnsy especially the Sikhs among them, furnish Some of the 
best agriculturists : next to them perhaps come the lohdrs. 
The others though not deficient in industry are hardly up to the 
mark in capacity and natural aptitude for farming. 

Tenancies*at-will are arranged by the year. Terms are 
settled in the month or (March — April Mvhen there is a 

temporary rest from work as the crop is ripening, but the 
tenant does not take eMiupletc possession of his holding until 
tfnne when tlie spring harv^^^t is finished ; though no doubt the 
retiring tenant wonhl make no objection if tiie incoming tenant 
wanted to plough enrlifu* lor cotton. With yearly tenants rent 
is paid half-yearly in arreni*, as a rule, at the same time as the 
revenue. In tracts wlmre tenants are difficult to procure, such 
the Chun inn Ifithai* or riic central parts of Sharakpur tahsil, 
the landowners (.fften liave to make advances to their new 
lenants of seed, of foo<l grain, and ofmone}^ to purchase plough 
<'atrle. IMore often nu cadi is actually advanced, but the village 
i *inya or the cattle ir-ader i'> authorised to supply the tenant on 
i he owner's responsibility lor payment. Xot unfrequently the 
1 enant foreseeing an indifferent harvest and despairing of making 
enough on it to balaiiee the advances he has obtained from his 
landlord makes a bolt for it aiid leaves his cattle, cultivating 
material, and nngathered crop to the latter, who is of course 
wholly unprepared to take up this additional charge. Laiui- 
owners in well-irrigated tracts are sometimes put to serious loss 
and inconvenience by tlicir tenants in this and other ways, but 
nevertheless are driven bv force of circumstances to accept 
whatever tenants choy can get. Eesident cultivators prefer 
to take land of any soit near their homes mther tlian cliaiv’-e 
their place of residence. When howe^ er there are not 
enough of those in tlie village, the landowners who have 
more land than they can arrange for have to fall back 
upon migratory tenants who make their temporary abode 
just wherever they can get land to cultivr.t e ; and these are 
the cla.ss from whicli stray tenants for wed-irrigated land are 
often picked np. (’anal irrigation being comparatively easy 
and certain to yield fair returns attracts tl c bettor and more 
reliable classes of tenants. 
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CliaptCT 111, E. Rents may be paid in cast or in kind, or partly in one 

^ form and partly in tbe other. Cash rents are paid by tenants- 

Vdlage comnnuu- at-will on 10 per cent, of the cultivated area. There are three 
es u enures- systems of cash rent folio Aved in this district usually. 

Gath rents. One is to fix rent at so much the ghnmhao or higlui or even 
Jcanal : the ghumhao is the more common measure taken. 
The higha or half ghumhao is adopted as the unit in 
the Manjha lands near the Amritsar border. The handl 
Avhich is one-eighth part of the ghumhao is only rated to 
rent in the more valuable lands near Lahore Avhere ten- 
ants or dealers in special produce are glad to get hold 
of even the smallest plots, and the rent often runs as 
high as ten or twelve rupees the kanil. The second system is 
one applied most frequently to well-irrigated lands. A lump 
sum is fixed on the well : for instance in the Sutlej Hithar where 
wells irrigate thirty acres or so, but have attached to them often 
much larger areas, the lump cash rent on a Avell varies from 
Rs, 40 to Rs. 90. The same system, however, is sometimes appli- 
ed to a holding of land of any class, though much more rarely. 
The third system is to arrange for the tenant to pay the land 
revenue assessed on the land with an added percentage there- 
on as mdlikdna rent. This form in most parts of the district is in 
vogue only for tenants Avith rights of occupancy, but it is 
fairly common also in the case of tenants-at-will in Sharakpur 
tahsil and in the less fertile tracts of Chunian tahsil. Generally 
speaking it may be held to indicate that competition for 
tenancies is very slack anti that the landowners are glad to get 
the land and its responsibilities off their hands on any terms 
short of actual loss. 80 far there has been no clear indication 
of cash rents becoming more popular. Near Lahore where 
cultivation and the rents paid for their land have reached a 

very high pitch, the landowners prefer cash as a rule ; and 

it is unlikely that the cultivators would care to expend so much 
money and labour as they do on the best land, if they had to 
give up a large portion of the produce in kind rent : but even 
there the laudlords are much more ready to let their worse 
and less productive land for cash rent, than they are land 
which l)y the manuring and cultivation of former years 
has been put into a position to yield with fair certainty each 
year, such for instance as the better class of garden land. 
Elsewhere in the district kind rents are much preferred 

by the landlords for irrigated lands, and cash rents for 

unirrigated lands, tlie yield from wliicli is usually very 
precarious owing to the feebleness and uncertainty of the 
local rainfall. The interests of the tenants of course lie 
ill tlie opposite direction. Which is able to get his own 
way depends entirely upon whether the land available is 
short of tenants or the tenants available are short of land. 
At present in the Manjha tract the proportion of irri- 
gated land under cultivation of tenants-at-will to nnirri- 
gated is about eight to eleven: on the West Manjha where 
the wells are very deep a special system prevails under which 
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cash rents for well lands are calculated at two or tliree rupees Chapter III, E. 

for every yoke of oxen working at the wed paid each harvest. . 

True competition rents are paid iiiore in the Lahore tulisil than 

elsewhere; especially along the ILivi^ vriioro the struggle tor ' ® nures. 

existence has raised them unusually high. Very often the land- leuts. 

lords are unable to realize their ca^h rents in full, and this may 

go on for se.veral years. Lut tlio^r prefer to iuaiiitain them at as 

high, a nominal a rate as the}^ can get the tenant to agree to, 

and take their chance of realizing it ; fearing that if they once 

lower the scale they will never 1)3 able to raise it again. 

The rates of kind rents vary in different parts of the dis- Kiud rents. 

' tricL iu some measure according to the variations in fertility 
of the soil, ill rainfall and in depth oP the water bearing* stratum ; 
but more still according to the custom prevalent from 
former times; and also they are influenced to some extent by 
the pitch of the land revenue. In Chuniau tahsil where com- 
petition among tenants for land is very weak^ the custom is to 
take one -fourth or one-hftli on well-irrigated lands, one -fourth 
and to a much less extent one-third on nnirrigatod land, and one- 
fiftli or oue-fonrth on canal-irrigated lands. Latterly the canal 
dues for iridgation have heen raised materially; if the owner con- 
sents to pay any sliai-e of these dues in Chuni^n tahsil he may per- 
haps establish a claim raise his rent rates, otherwise the tenants will 
for a long time in tliis tahsil be strong enough to resist any at- 
tempt at increase on the owner^s part. In Kasur tahsil one-fourth 
produce is almost the universal rent-rate for well-irrigated land, 
and one-third or one-fourth for iinirrlgated; while in Lahore tahsil 
one-third is the more common rate on the former soil and one-half 
or one- third <m the latter. The higher pitcli of rents in Laliort) 
tahsil is due largely to more intense competition, partly to cus- 
tom arising from the higher pitch of Government revenue that 
Las always been taken in the Lahore tahsil and from the greater 
proximity of the latter to Amritsar district where the rent rates 
are universally higher than in Lahore, and partly perhaps to 
the fact that the rainfall is less precarious in Lahore tahsil tliaii 
in Kasur. The same difference is seen in the rent-rates pre- 
vailing for canal-irrigated land in the two talisils, that is, in 
Kasur ono-thirdor one-fourth hatai is as coininon as one-lialf or 
one-third in Lahore, but a custom is now growing up whereby 
the owner pays a portion of the canal cliarges corresponding to 
the portion of produce he receives : Thus if he takes one-third 
of the produce he pays one-third the canal charges ; if he takes 
oiie-half the produce he pays one-half the water charges and also 
one-half the cost of seed : the latter system is very common now 
in Lahore tahsil and is very likely to spread both there and in 
Kasur to the exclusion of other rent rates, as being tlie one 
most calculated to identify the ownerbs and tenants interests. In 
yharakpiir tahsil the produce rent rates are lower than in any 
other part of the district owing partly to the poverty of the soil aud 
partly to the difficulty of procuring tenants ; two disqualifications 
which are very closely connected together. 
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One more system of kind rents is for the owner to stipulate 
for a fixed quantity of special produce each year whatever crops 
* are grown or harvested : for instance the tenant is to pay him 
two maunds of wheat on each acre for the spring harvest and a 
certain amount of maize or cotton for the autumn crop. This 
is less common here than in the adjoining district of Amritsar, 
and while prices are as unstable as they are at present is not 
likely to spread. 

It should have been added above that before the landlord and 
tenant divide the common heap of produce between them, deduc- 
tions are first made in the case of certain crops, usually wheat 
in the spring harvest and maize in the autumn, for the village 
artisans, namely the tarkhdn or carpenter, the humhdr or 
potter, the lohdr or blacksmith, the mnchi or leather-worker, 
and some also for the village chuhra from each crop har- 
vested. Fuller mention will be made of these menials and 
their deductions further on ; but it must be understood that as 
a rule their deductions are made from the whole heap and not 
from the owner’s or tenant’s separate share. Another matter 
worth noticing is that of the straw. On well-irrigated lands all 
produce grown for purposes of cattle fodder is assumed to be 
necessary to keep the cultivation going. The landowner there- 
fore can claim no share of such crops, though the tenant is 
bound to let him have one entire kanal of fodder from each well 
for his home cattle. Similarly the owner can claim no share 
of the straw of produce grown on well-irrigated land. He does, 
however, take a share of the straw cut from land cropped 
otherwise than by well irrigation, namely, the same share as he 
is entitled to take of the grain. 

Mixed cash and kind rents are rare, hut sometimes the 
tenant agrees to pay a fixed amount of produce and some small 
cash rent as well ; or he may take upon himself the responsi- 
bility for the fixed land revenue and a small share of the 
produce. 

In all the systems of produce rent described above, except 
that last mentioned, the owner is invariably responsible for the 
fixed land revenue. AV ater advantage rate, or as it is sometimes 
called owner’s rate on canal-irrigated lands, when taken, is, as 
a rule, treated as part of the canal water charges and follows 
the agreement made with respect to them. 

True agricultural partnerships are seldom met with in the 
Lahore district. Full brothers sometimes cultivate land to- 
gether, but even this is uncommon. Several members of a 
family down to second or third cousins continue to be recorded 
as joint proprietors of land and have no wish to be recorded 
otherwise, but on enquiry it will generally be found that each 
shareholder cultivates his separate land. On the other hand 
it is not uncommon for joint shareholders while cultivating 
separately to share all profits and expenses. The most frequent 
instance of a true cultivating partnership is where the land 
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owner associates with him a working partner, probably one of Chapter III, E- 
the village menials, who brings no agricultural material, but 
only his labour, which is counted equal to that of one bullock, ties^nd 
This man is called an adhjogkia, and receives at the end of the cultivatino* part- 
harvest a half share of the produce corresponding to a single nership. ° 
plough of oxen. Thus if his proprietor partner had contribut- 
ed three plough of oxen the adhjoghia would get one -sixth 
share of the produce ; if six plough of oxen, the adhjoghia would 
get one-twelfth and so on, but before the division between the 
two takes place, one -fourth or sometimes one-fifth is set apart 
from the common heap as an equivalent to the land revenue and 
something is deducted for seed. Then from the adhjoghid^s share 
when separated, the landowner appropriates the equivalent of 
the advances made in his name by the village weighman to 
the adhjoghia for food while the crop under division was being 
cultivated and grown ; so that the produce which ultimately 
comes to the adhjoghia is probably exceedingly reduced in 
amount, and practically he is little better than a labourer kept 
in food and other necessaries by his master while at woi*k, and 
yet the adhjoghia system is common in Chunian tahsil. 

The most common farm labourer is that known as athri chuhra f’arm labourers, 
who is always taken on when there is much work, as, for instance, 
on land irrigated from wells or from canal water lifts. He is the 
regular ploiighboy, who always attends at ploughing and other 
field work, folds the cattle and spreads the manure. In return 
for these services his master gives him bread twice a day, a 
blanket and a pair of shoes, and every six months grain vary- 
ing in amount with the extent of service he has rendered ; 
sometimes fixed weights of 10 or 15 maunds in the autumn and 
40 or 50 maunds in the spring ; sometimes a varying percentage 
of five or ten per cent, of the produce that comes to his em- 
ployer. Besides the athri chuhra^ the ordinary village scavenger, 
also called chuhra, renders assistance on the land to three or four 
different people as they require his services. Thus he might 
come to each of the three or four cultivators who patronise him 
once or twice a week ; any day he came he would assist in the 
ploughing or other farm duties for most of the day ; and would 
get his food from his employer. At harvest time he is allowed 
to take from the entire produce from three to five per cent, and 
this deduction is made before any division is made between the 
owner and tenant, in case the land is under cultivation by a 
tenant ; this being a form of payment not only for farm services 
from which the owner and the tenant, where there is one, have 
benefitted in proportion, but also for general menial services 
performed in the village. Another kind of farm labourer is 
the A;dmawho is paid in cash one rupee or two rupees a month, 
and also receives his bread every day ; and a pair of shoes and 
suit of clothes every year. This is the least common form of 
labourer in this district. 

The village artisans who are also recognized as belonging Village artisans, 
to the meni^ class are the carpenter, potter, blacksmith and 
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Chapter III, E- leather-worker as noted above. The carpenter’s business is 
VillaKecmmuni and repair plouo-hs and other agTicultiiral implements, 

ties and tenures-' articles of furniture used in the house, to repair the wood- 

Villa<^e artisans Persian wheel of irrigation wells and carts or cart 

wheels. For all these purposes he must be supplied with wood, 
it is only his skill and service that ho is siippo«;ed to give, and 
even for these lie may ask for special payment in return for 
constructing laree and important articles anew, such as carts or 
tlie two Ing wheels on whirdi tlie well -working principally 
depends. In return for his services the cai‘f)Onter receives fixed 
arnonuts of grain cncli liarvosr, wheat usually in the spring and 
maize nr rice in the antunin. The exact amount varies somewliat 
in different parts of r])(‘ district and is inncli more for w'ell-irrigat- 
ed land than for other soils, fn tlie calcnlntions on which the 
recent assossmenis wcu-o ])ased it was (estimated tliat the car- 
])enter’s customary payment- were maionls of wheat for each 
irrigation well in the spring harvest, and 2 7 maunds of maize 
in the autumn and on other tlmu well -irrigated laud 10 sers to 
eacli plough of land. 

Idle potter’s duties are to supply pots for the Persian 
wheel of the irrigation well or of a canal water lift and earthen 
vessels for domestic use. Thus if any Civil Officer comes on 
tour and wants the temporary loan of water-pots for culinary 
oi* bath-room use the porter would be expected to produce tliern, 
and if money was offered to him tlie landowners would with 
justice point out that this was part of his cimtomarv serviees 
for which they paid lum at certain seasons of tlio year and 
tliar he was being paid twice over for tlm san;<‘ service. TIis 
payments in kind are the same as those made to the carpenter. 

The iron smith’s duty is to fix all tlie iron woi-k on agri- 
cultural implements and to keep it in repair, but the ii'on must 
be supplied to liim or Im will cliarge for it ; he would also shoo 
the cart bullocks when necessary ; his payments in !:ind are 
half those of the carpenter and ])otter. 

The vwchi or leather-worker lias little to do, but make 
blinktms (kopi) for tlie well and plough cattle ; tlie rhhdt or 
tliong* tied on a stick as a wliip ; also he lias to make a pair of 
shoes once a year for each of ]i\< patrons. Tlu' ’niothi's pay- 
ments are half those of tlie ironsmirh ; in rlc* as'='(‘<sment 
ralculations lie was not treated as a farm veg/: vho.o kind pay- 
ments couhl fairly be dediicti'd from tin- assessable produce, 
h rtr the other tlireo artisans it u as optimal cd in ])a.ra. Cd of the 
Settlement Report that the total gram payments on well-irrigated 
lands averaged six niauiius of whecr and six maunds of maize or 
of rice per well. This was rcckoni J to be equivalent to one- 
twtuitieth of the well-irrigated v.lieat and one-^^ixth of the 
well-irrigated maizo. On other soils tlie arti-ans receive 25 seVs 
per plough which amountsto about 2 percent, on canal-irrigated 
land and 5 or 6 percent, on ether soils. It must not be suppos- 
ed that all the men present in the village, belonging to the 
classes named, confine themselves to doing Sep as their customary 
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duties are called. Many take up quite different occupations Chapter III, E. 

such as land-cultivation, carrying for lure, &c , and combine 

their Sep work with other methods of making a livelihood. ties and tenures * 

Other village menials are paid in kind for services rendered, Other menials, 
such as the water-carrier (mnchhi or jhinivar), the village 
minstrel {mirdsi) and the barber {ndi). Also and Brahmans 
are not forgotten. The separate n mount eacdi class receives 
is small, but taken all togerher these ])ayments mount up and 
farm a heavy charge on the rnltivation. Sometimes they are 
paid from the common hen]) of produce before division is effected 
between owner and tenant; sometimes from eacli one’s separate 
share. But a self-cultivating owner has to give away probably 
not less than 20 percent, of the total produce on his well-irrigated 
land ; on other classes of land tlie proportion is much smaller. 

All this is (n^er and above payments made to regular farm 
labourers, such as tlie {itJu'L chnltrit described above, to hinds or 
hired reapers who must l)e oiiiploycMl in the spring liarvest ’ivhen 
there is much land under wheat, to the men who plant out the 
rice, an operation known as Lnh or to hired threshers. How 
much these operations add to the expenses would be hard to 
say ; the practice of employlug hired labour varies so much 
amono* different classf^s. llajputs and Dogars would not stoop 
to any such severe work as reaping or threshing if tliey could 
hire others to do it for them. .Tats have no objection to thresh- 
ino* or reaping ordinary crops, but would not plant or reap rice 

and would much prefer having some one to do the dirty and 

more irksome work of clenrAug up his cattle stands and manuring 
tho ilelds. Aniins and Ivainbohs ou the other ]\and would 
do all and anything they could hud time to do. 

Small grants of land, sometimes subject to revenue, some- Pete j service mafia, 
times revenue free, are given by the village proprietors to 
deserving village servants. If they are given revenue free 
the hin(lowners must uidke good ilie revenue to the (lov^ern- 
ment. Tim most fre(|uent reeipiciirs are attendants at mosques, 
shrines and temples, water-carriers or vdllage wntclimen. 

Many mafis of this description found in existence at the first 
regular settlement were (‘onfirmed by Government and were 
recorded in tlie mafi registers. At tlie recent settlement all 
such mafis relating to land less than throe acres in area were, 
if thought worth maintaining, handed over to the control 
of the village laudowiuu's for the term of the new settlement. 

'riiat is they were allowed to ermnt for the purpose of reducing 
the khalisa revenue payahle by the landowners of the estate, 
but the latter wt're at liberty to confer the nnJfi on any one 
they pleased ; or if they preferred, not to grant it out as a 
raati at al! : as a matter of fact however tlie himlownoi'S would 
always gra Vi t such nnifis t<> some or orliei* of their vdllnge 
servants provided it cost tk.ein nothing. 

The proprietors in this district are in the habit of collecting Village does, 
various feudal taxes from non-proprietors living on their 
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Chapter III, E. estates and in their villages. They are as follows : — {1) Hahh 

^ Thana-Pattiy a tax on marriages varying from Re. 1 to Rs. 5 

Village commtmi- for each marriage ; (O) Uakk dhart.n commission on all sales 
ties an tenures. fi^om I to 2 pice in the rupee of the price. This is very 

Village dues. common and exists iu most villages; (3) Ealik atrdji, a charge 
on village shopkeepers varying from 4 annas to one rupee a 
shop ; (4) Hakk chfrai, a grazing tax paid by non -proprietors 
on all cattle grazed on the common land. Tin's is rarely de- 
manded. Also in some villages the landowners have aright of 
pre-emption in all houses built by non-proprietors and claiih 
even to take one-fourth the price realized by the sale of the 
buildings. The latter claim would hardly be admitted now by 
money-lenders who have built themselves large masonry houses. 

j lietuhneu. The figures in the mar- 

. . gin show the number of 

•• headmen iu the several tab- 

sils of the district. The 

average to each village is 


Village officerp, 
lambard&rs or head- 


TaJisil 
Lahore 
Kasur 
Chimiun ... 
Sharakpur 


KunihL'i (' 


Total 


The number appointed to eacli estate is^ as a rule^ the same as 
was fixed at the first regular settlement of 185i); and is need- 
lessly large in many cases. The Lambardar^s duty is to collect 
the land revenue and account for it to the Tabsiidar or chief 
revenue authority of the talisil, to render assistance and furnish 
information iu respect of all police revenue and administrative 
matters affecting his village, and to perform various duties which 
are set forth in Section iSl of the Rules undertheLand Revenue 
and Tenancy Acts. Two headmen are ordinarily sufficient to dis- 
charge these duties in any estate however large, except where the 
village is constituted in subdivisions ovj^ottisof different clans or 
tribes, when it is often advisable to have a sepaiate headman 
representing each separate clan or tribe. In small estates one 
headman is ample. An excessive number of headmen in a village 
causes a division of responsibility which cannot but be prejudicial 
to the administration. The desirability of reducing the num- 
bers has been kept iu view now for some years, but under 
existing rules the claim of a son to succeed bis father as 
village headman cannot be ignored save for special cause, and 
few opportunities of reducing c-ccur. A five per cent, additional 
cess on the land-revenue collections is levied from the landowners 
of each estate to pay their lambardar*; each of whom gets less 
or more of tliis according to the number of headmen in the 
estate. In addition to the duties imposed by law or rule on 
the lambardar, he is also responsible to the rest of the village 
community for entertaining and providing a night's board and 
lodging for all strangers coming to the village. In connection 
with bis administrative duties he is liable to be summoned at 
any moment on due cause to wait on tlie Tahsildar, Deputy 
Inspector of Police, Canal Zilladars or other officers of higher 
rank than these, and may occasionally be detained from his 
home sometime. All round the office of village headman is 
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by no means a complete sinecure, and the remuneration lie gets Chapter IlLE- 

is small. Moreover, as the people, who in this district are by 

nature democratically inclined, learn better and better that ties and tenares.* 

so long as they keep within the strict letter of the law, no YjUage officers 

harm will come to them, they heed administrative control less lambardars or h«ad- 

and less and, if it suits their interests, have little scruple in setting 

their headman’s authority at naught. It is not therefore to be 

wondered at that village landowners arc growing less keen to be 

appointed headmen, and exhibit more indifference abput losing the 

position, after enjoying it for a time, than used to be the case. 

The ofiBce of chief headman was instituted at the revision Ala-lambardars or 
of settlement in 18t38. One man was selected from among the chief headmen, 
village headmen to take the lead and represent them if neces- 
sary in all administrative and social functions. In addition to 
the remuneration he received as headman of the village, the 
Ala-Lambardar was allowed an additional one per cent, cess on 
the land revenue and the temporary occupation of a small plot 
out of the village waste the revenue on which Government 
under-took to remit when any was assessed ; which as a matter 
of fact was very seldom the case. Of late years the large body 
of Revenue Officers in the Province pronounced in favour of the 
abolition of this office of chief headman, which by general 
consent is i^egardcd as a useless addition to the administrative 
wheel ; as the outcome of a lengthy correspondence on the subject 
the Government decided in favour of its partial abolition. By 
subsequent sanction to the proposals made in pursuance of those 
orders, chief headmen will eventually be retained in this dis- 
trict in 78 villages only, which have been selected as offering 
conditions which from certain points of view render retention 
of the office possibly beneficial. The appointment in all other 
villages is to be abolished as existing incumbents die, and the 
ala-lambardari cess will simultaneously cease to be levied. 

The grants of waste made to chief headmen on their appoint- 
ment in 18G8 were resumed at the recent settlement and cash 
indms of small value allowed in their place. As existing chief 
headmen die and their appointments are abolished these cash 
indms wfill be resumed and credited to Government, but when 
a sufficient sum has been credited on this account, then two 
or three indms in. each zail, varying in amount from Es. 40 to 
Rs. 60, will be created and mdvi-Jihors appointed to enjoy 
them as remuneration for rendering assistance as required 
under the rules regarding such appointments. 

A zail is a circle of villages, the size of which may vary ac- Zaildars. 
cording to circumstances and the limits of which are fixed as far as 
possible with reference to the principles laid down in Revenue 
Circular No. 27. The zaildar or representative of the zail is to be 
appointed from among the village headmen of the zail in accor- 
dance with the rules on the subject framed under the Land Reve- 
nue Act. His duties are to make reports and render assistance in 
all subjects connected with the police revenue and adminis- 
trative business of his zaiL The office was first instituted in this 
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Village O^ceri; 
Zaildiirs. 


Chapter 1II> E. district at tlio revised sottlemeut of 1868 when 49 zaildars 
. . were appointed, but the limits of the :.r/i7s then fixed conform- 

ties^and^^Sri^ none of the principles laid down now as guides for 

arranging zaiU ; that is to say, their boundaries did tiob corre- 
spond with those of police statiuns, patwari’s circles or tribal 
location. It was therefore found advisable to reconstitute them 
at the recent settlement. They could not be fitted in with the 
boundaries of the several police statiou divisions, as these last 
in this district often take in parts of two diffei'ent tabsils. The 
new proposals were based principally on tribal subdivisions, 
each :^ail being constituted so as to include villages of one tribe 
as far as possible, and also care was taken that patwari’s circles 
should not come into more than one ::ai7. The now arrangement 
was accepted by the Government. In the place of 49 zails 
there are now 50. Formerly zaildar's emoluments were collected 
in the form of a one per cent, additional cess on the land 
revenue of the zaiL Now the cess has been abolished and 
the zaildiirs are paid by Government out of revenue collec- 
tions, the rate being still maintained at one per cent, on the 
zail revenue. A table i>s appended showing by tabsils the 
head-quarters and name of each zailj the number of estates 
in each and the amount of laud revenue they pay, as well as 
the prevailing tribes in each. 


GO 

Zail. 

"S V 
’Z zi- 

Aiiriual 

land 

revuraic. 

Prevailing cable ov tribe. 




Ks. 



y Awaii DhaiwaUi 

25 

14,200 

Labaua-, Rajputs & Oogars. 


, Shahdara 

25 

14,277 

Araius and Kajpiits. 


1 Lahore aud DLolanwul. 

;^s 

43,207 

Do. do. 


Baghbanpura 

27 

10,320 

Do. do 

f-; 

j Bhasin ... 

;;u 

23,tji.) 1 

JiUt> and Ibijputb. 

C3 

Bhati^ali 

45 

2:0200 

Do. ilo. 

O 

! Jchhra 

2S 

15 G14 

Jats and others. 


' Niazi)e^^ 

44 

jO.504 

Kaiputs, Aniins and Labanas. 


! Khudpur ... 

2:^ 

27.3 IS 

Jats and Araius. 


1 Ualloke 

ao 

21.008 

Jats. 


Kahua 

ai 

22,774 

Do 


GhaANiud ... ... , 

14 

' 2a> 022 

Do. 


G Manihaia and Padliauj* ... ' 

25 

‘ 24'l04 

ViK 

f' Sur Sin"li 

2S 

24,253 

Jut ?!. 


Patti 

t 35 

2<3,141 

Do. 


Dasuwal and Gharyala .. 

20 

21-.UO 

Do. 


Alguu 

20 

20,508 

Do, 


. Wan 

22 

20,884 ' 

[ Do 


Kasur 

25 

20 025 

‘ Jats, Kambohs, Raj puts&; rains. 


Lulijini 

It; 

' 20,727 

Jats. 


Hardo Sabari 

12 

i 13,lo:i 

Do, 

c/2 

Sattobo 

20 

■ 21,123 

Jats ami Rajpfds. 


' Jaura 

27 

' 22,070 

Jats, A rains. U'ljputs & others. 


. Burj Kalan 

as 

. 25,251 

At cuns. 


; Sultan SbuU Wabi 

ai 

o,soo 

Dog irs 


1 Sabjra 

20 

; 44,105 

Jats and Dogars. 


G Sitto 

J 

43 

, 23,802 

Do. 
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j 

''T* 




1 


Animal 



Zail. ! 


land 

Tic vailing cdbLc or tribe. 




rc veil Lie. 


Eh 


A 



r 

Killa Diuiram Singh 

31 

IN. 
10, S2:) 

Jais. 


j BeharvvAl ... 

34 

12,273 

Do. 


j Gairga Sarni 

IS 

a S02 

Do. 


! Biighiaiia Kaldu ... . . ' 

20 

M.05i 

1 'O. 


1 Hunda) 

3L> 

24. S3 2 

Do. 


i Khudiiln 

;u 

10.034 

3a KtUubohd and KajpiilB. 


j Mojoko 

20 

20,SiM 

Ini^. 


' Ghuniun 

lo 

1 5,7U 1 

Do. 

g 

! Ohelau 

30 

14.432 

bajpiits and Ariiiiis. 

o 

i Kanganpur 

33 

17.474 

Jars. 


( Kul 

30 

10,yS2 

Do. 



Ganja Kaiaii 

55 

1 *->34 

, Dogars, rains and Kambohs. 



Mokal 

41 

14,043 

Dogai.s, Jats, 5Lulitains, and 





I\ Liulris. 

r 

Tapialaaiid Labamvala . . 


10,005 

IjaliJna^, Jauj and iLajiiuts. 



Jlnridko 

44 

17,023 

lI.LjpKr'^, .bus and l^.diana-. 



Kot riiididcis 


13,710, 

.j.'lS, lb!j[)i'is and KliaiLiis. 

P-i 


Sahuke iMallida 

i 

1 7.3 11 

,] .U' . 



]Moi'an\Vdl<i .. 

1 ‘ 

11.110 

Avail. s.b O.ijpuis. 

, 

p:^ ^ 


Shanikpur ... 


10/103 

'Jar., Ai ain'\lbi]put-:; ainl D< eais. 

<1 


SlangtnnMila 

! ^ 

12,010 

JaH and Arams. 

s 


Xatha 


i 12,322 

Jal a 



Khairpur ... 

1 

! d,120 

' Oaipbt JaU’, ami Kurcblub. 


- 

Fattali Thatta 


; 0,3S7 

J ats and iviii 


Tlio put war i is u vovciino ohuMai Vviio is iTsponsiblo for 
the maiutcnunco utuI pro.^^orvjii ioo of all villnn-o records alleci- 
ing the laud revcnuo estates in Ins circle ; lie also lias <^ther 
duties to perform, wlucli are ordcu'ed in acj'U'dauce ^vit]l instruc- 
tions issued from tiuu3 to time by I lie C<mtrolling ionaenie 
authority (d’ the bi'oviiice. jiis circle cmnprises a fixed nnuihei' 
of villages which vai’ies e.eroiviiug t) tlie <'yo ot' tlio several 
estates. The standard iiVv-raye uiuufier of liehis in a patwariis 
circle is 5,000. In this ilislrict tlic'rc are 1,570 rovenuo estates, 
and 1,520,1-0 survey luunhers or fields. 5'lio numl)er ot pai- 
waris in the entire (list rict luis rc'ceiitly lauMi raised from 205 
to 310 under duo saneti',)n ; llic averaeo niiniher cd* estates and 
of survey fields to each patw.iri tlierefore in this <listrict is now 
5 and 4^830 respectively. A live })er cent. cc>s on tlie himl 
revenue is levied from the landowners for ])aynicnt of the 
patwari. 

Statistics of sales mid mnrtgages are furnished in Table No. 
XXXIL Since the yenr 1S0»S, eight per cent, of the land under 
cultivatior lias been sold and at present fourtcou per cent, of 
such land is mortgaged with possession. 

The sales h avc been most frcc[nord and liave covered a 
proportionately larger area in tlic ('states along tlm Eavi and 
in Kharakpur tahbih In the Jlanjha and Hitlirir tracts they 
have covered respectively 0 and 7 per cent, of the cultivated 
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Chapter III, E. land. Sales are generally resorted to either when the agri- 
. culturist is no longer able to obtain relief by mortgage, or with 

ties fnd ulterior motive apart from the money to be realized^ as for 

instance when childless proprietors negociate fictitious sales to 
the favouring of certain relatives and the projudica of others. 

Of those who have been driven of necessity to sell, it wdll 
generally be found that man}' are men who have w’asted their 
substance, Iiaving been guilty of extravagant expenditure on 
matters wholly unconnected with land agriculture, as for instance 
on drinking, gambling, building costly houses or buying > 
expensive horses. This is particularly the case in the Manjha 
and only somewhat less so in the liithar tract of this district. 

There laud is fertile and always repays careful cidtivation ; any 
man who pays ordinary attention to his agriculture, and is not 
throwing atvay his money on unnecessary articles of luxury, 
can always keep his head above water more or less, and if he 
gets into temporary difficulties, all he has to do is to borrow on 
liis land by a mortgage and continue cultivating* it under the 
mortgagee, paying him a small share of the produce, until he has 
paid off the debt. A good agriculturist should never have 
reason to nor feed inclined to sell his land where the cultivating 
conditions are ordinarily good. In the Iffivi estates and the 
Sharakpur tahsil on the other band the landowner may often be 
forced to sell land outright by conditions for which he is hardly 
altogether responsible. In the former land is very ^sufficient 
for the number of owners living on it, and often some of the 
members of a family, iawdiich subdivision of land has reached 
an excessive pitch, give up the struggle, sell the diminutive 
share they have left, and go out to work elsewhere, either as 
temuits-at-will or daily labourers. In Sharakpur tahsil agricul- 
ture is in a very depressed condition and people do not seem able 
to make lieadw^ay against the physical difficulties of soil and 
climate or their own want of energy, wdien once they have 
begun to go down hill. The mortgage debts increase gradually 
out of all pioportioii to the land mortgaged, until there is no 
power of redemption, and the mortgagee luis no choice left but 
to take over all the land he can get in permanent transfer. 

Mortgagefi. Existing mortgages of the usufructuary kind cover 14 per 

cent, of tlic cultivated area in tho whole district. They are 
heaviest proportionately in the Ihivi estates and least in the Man- 
illa tract. Most mortgage transactions are ho}id fide alienations 
for necessity. Koine, however, are due to an owner having more 
land than he can manage or having property in more than one 
estate ; in such cases the most convenient course often is to 
alienate some of his land temporarily by mortgage. Far the 
greater part of the laud mortgaged is cultivated by tlio mortgagee 
himself or by some tenant other than the mr>rtgagor under him. 

A small proportion, liowever, about one-seventh of the wdiole, is 
cultiv^ated l)y the mortgagors who give tbo mortgagees u share 
cT tiie pioducu in lieu of interest. This is far the UKjst desirable 
form of mortgage lor the owner in every uuy. liis debt is not 
being increased by interest : he is constantly reminded of bis 
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obligation to rid himself of the debt incumbrance ; and it is his Chapter III, E. 

interest to husband the resources of his own land where the 

mortgagee or another tenant might by bad agriculture spoil the 
fertility of the soil. 

All land transfers, except those made fictitiously or for the Canse of land 
convenience of the owners, originate in a book debt to a money- 
lender. It does not follow that the latter always gets possession 
of the laud transferred. Sometimes the borrower mortgages his 
land to a fellow zamiiuhir, either of liis own or of another village, 
for a sum of money which enables him to clear himself of his debt 
to the money-lender. In this district not more than half the 
alienations have been made to professional money-lenders. The 
latter have the upper hand in all the well-irrigated tracts almost; 
and there unfortunately land is accumulating rapidly in the 
hands of a few well-to-do men of the trading class who know 
little of agriculture and take small interest in tlie improvement 
of the soil. 

The present recorded mortgage debt is equivalent to between General indebted- 
five and six times the newly assessed revenue. Tliere is in ness and its origin, 
addition an enormous amount of unsecured and therefore unre- 
corded indebtedness. The causes of so much debt differ in differ- 
ent parts of the district. In the Manjha where both land and 
money are fairly plentiful, extravagance is the main cause; but 
in some villages debt can be traced to heavy cash payments for 
the use of canal water, especially in those villages which lie at the 
tail end of a canal distributary and get an inadequate supply of 
water. Undoubtedly these large cash payments come very 
heavy on tlie people to meet, unless the irrigation is excep- 
tionally good and the resulting crop abundant. Until lately 
estates at the end of a distributary fared badly; now-a-days 
the general distribution is being put on a much more even 
footing. Outside the Manjlia indebtedness is generally brought 
about by causes beyond tlie debtor’s own control, chiefly by 
losses incidental to agriculture, such as the fallings in of wells, 
disease among the cattle, a run of bad seasons, destruction of 
land by the river or of crops by hail. Practically all small 
agriculturists are in debt more or less : providence and economy" 
are not strongly developed traits in the ordinary cultivator, 
and it is very seldom one can find that the plenty of one year 
is stored up as provision against the deficiency" of another. 

Sooner or later the grain stores are certain to run out, plough 
cattle die, seed grain is wanted for sowings ; and recourse to 
the village inoney-leu ler becomes inevitable : once in the 
latter’ .s books tho ignorant cultivator i< at his mercy almost, 
and though he may" keep the debt down ho will hardly free 
himself altogether, except by borrowing a lump sum elsewhere 
under conditions probably no better tliiui the ordinary Khatri 
money-lender is ready to grant him. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 

SECTION A.— AGRICULTURE, ARBORICULTURE 
AND LIVE-STOCK, 

Tol)le No. XIV tho fi^iiros for cultivation nntl 

irrio’afion \n this di-tioct; pniiifoll nod tho niannor in which 
it i.s di-^trihiitcd tliroiio'liuut tin? voar is slunvii in ^ihihles Nos. Ill, 
TIIAnnilllKh 

or tljo total area of tlu' district, anuoiintiniyf to 0,002 square 
inil(‘s, niorti fhnii half is under cultivation cither with or with- 
out tlif‘ aid id artULcinl iri’iq’ation. Tho remaining* area consists 
of waste land fit fin* cnltivaiion })ut iK‘t yet hrokeu up for some 
reason, aitd land not avnil.ddc foi* tillag*o either because it is 
nndei* bid Id in ruad'^, i*annh, railway;^, <vc., or because its 
soil is iininniductive. ihu’tv vears iig’u before the extension of 
the Rai'i i)o/di Canal tlie district contained more waste tlian tilled 
land. IJiiring llie Onrivmcv" ^)F the tirst regular sotrleinont culti- 
vation increased 24 ].U‘r eeid. Thtween tlio st'cond regular 
settlement (1548) and 18' >2, tlic increase was 38 per cent. 
The area at present iH coi'dml as cuiturable Avaste in the whole 
district is 570,00 f acic-, ( f which 34 per cent, and 43 per cent, 
are in the (.’hunian ami 8!mrrd:piir talisils respectively, about 
440,000 acres lying in tlie rivm* tnv lands and the remainder in the 
Manj'ha. iMiieh of tho i'oruior is too sandy to bo productive 
even under well iiTigntion : rhe Vdnjim waste lies almost entirely 
in tracts to Avhich the ilari Doub Canal lias not yet been extend- 
ed. In the V\ estern Vanjha at any rate in the absence of 
irrigation the rainfall is ordinarily too feeble and precarious 
to ripen crops by itself, ;md it is a general rule there to leave 
all land nndm- dry cnirivation surrounded by a considerably 
larger area of waste, ’which serves as a catchment basin off which 
the surface drainage iliiring rain can be conducted by means 
of low tenpiorary ridgx-s of (Rirtii on to tlie land which is to 
bo sown. The (extent to whicii the llanjha waste is likely 
to l)e liroken up during tho currency of the pres(nit settlement 
depends entirely on tlio amount of Eari J4(xih Canal water supply 
available for farther extension in tho western portion of the 
Man j ha tract. 

The principal soils under cultivation are as folloAvs : — 

Eohi, — This is lowlying land which collects surface drain- 
age water. In tho Cis-Khivi part of the district the drainage 
channels of the ]\[aiijha are known locally as llohi. For 
instance tho Hndiara 11 old is the largest drainng(‘ channel of 
the district. Tlie soil in th.ese rdiaunels is stiff, containing 
little sand. It is fertile under irrigation and in a year of 
good rainfall produces good crops without artificial irrigation 
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Otherwise the soil remains very dry and linrd. Generally it is 
considei’ed a great advantage to liavo some of this Bohi land 
within the estate, bat unless the slope of tlie cliaimel is very 
gradual an untimely flood after the crops are ^nwn causes the 
cultivators considerable loss. In the 'fraiis- Ihivi ])in’rion of the 
district the term Rohi appears to denote a cri^p h)am wliich has 
become hardened under tlie acti'ju of oecasiruial Ihod vniter. All 
the more fertile land in the Sliarahpur tnlisil lyiug on the north- 
east between tlie sandy ridge that bmof-^rs rlie district on the 
) north a>nd tlie Ideg sti'cam is spoken of r.s 

KdllfirafJn — Tiiis is In ml impregnated with A'///er or saline 
matteig but not siifhcieutly so to bo coinpletoly unfertile. The 
most intractable spoeiiiK'n of tins is to 1)^^ found in the low- 
lying stiff clay lands soutli of the Deg on the east bordto* of the 
Sliarakpnr tahsil. Those yicitl iluo rice crops^ lait very little else. 

Malrd. — A hiam of varying density and colour according to 
tlie proportion of sand mi:^:ed vrith it : found princinally in the 
Manjlia, wliere it is in parts iucliind to be gi-itl}g ])nt as a 
rule is a clean dry soil. 

Tibha.—A weak sfdl iii which sand and gidt jircdominate 
enough to prevent clods for ini ng midor tlie action of moisture. 
This is only fit for growling the uuorior piilsim. 

Dn.s/oi/H*. — An iiiterrmaliate soil betweem iljh/UY/ and Tihhay 
often consisting of gofjd feidile lainl Lor/creil ])y a sliglit. coating 
^ of sand. This, rliongh never lien ring abiimiantly, is la'garded 
as a very safe sod for dry cultivation. It liears bc'st under 
regular and mod crate rain. lum tiio iieople wisli to be-little 
such land with \in eye to the coining asse>sMumt they will speak 
of it as Tibha, io wliich the up])(‘r surfaco of DosJidhi Ims a close 
resemblance. This soil is Iiardly foumg except in tiie ('astern 
portion of the Kasiir Manjha. 

Gasra. — A soft grey alluvial loam found in the river tracts. 
Sometimes also tlie term is used of a sandy Muira. Gasra is 
easy to work and fairly fertile. 

Sukhumi. — xV hard alluvial soil jir^t the opposite of Gasra : 
The term is used to denoro land of a darkisli colour, which splits 
into fissures when drying after irrigation. It usually lias a sub- 
stratum of pure sand not far below: provided the sand is not 
too near, Snhhund land bears well if properly cultivated, but it 
reejuires plenty of irrigation and heavy plough cattle : on this 
account it is net so well liked by the people as Gasr(t. 

Sterile soi/.sn— The two best known terms for wholly unfer- 
tile laud arc Ruhhur and Kallar. Ihe former is a bad ^sandy 
land in river tracts lit for grov.dng nothing but Sirhhia or 
thatcli reed : but sometimes the ;ieo[)le, when tliey wish to 
disparage their euitivuted land, even talk of it as hukknr. 

The worst kind of Kallar is found along tlie river bank, 
where the only indication of its presence is the absence of all 
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vegetation : there is not much of this. A milder form of Jcdllay 
is seen in the west Milnjha along the Ravi bank where in places 
a thick crust of reh forms ; or again in Sharakpur, which is 
remarkable for its long stretches of saline land growing nothing 
but most inferior classes of saliuaceous vegetation. 


Xiimc ot taLsil. 

i Area irri- 
1 fcateU. 

1 ... . i 

Area iinirri- 

The distribution of the 
cultivated land under the 
heads irrigated and nnirri- 


' i 


Laliore 

r.i 

! 

gated i.s shown for each 

Ku'^ui 

Obnuun . 

oO 

.u 

tahsil in the margin, the 

Sharakpup 


! 1'’ 

fio:ures denoting' percent- 
age fractions of the total 

Total Di'itrict ... 


1 


— — area under tillage. 


The form of well always used in this district is that 
known as the Persian wheel : but near the river the 
(IJiinylij consisting of a long pole swinging on a fulcrum and 
with a bucket attached at the end, is sometimes found : 
tlipse Iiowever only irrigate an acre or so of land. Usually 
wells are lined with ])rickwork in wliicli case tliey are called 
'pukkd : without brickwork they are called kucha^ being lined 
Avitli nothing tnore than grass. Kucha wells seldom last more 
than two or tlirce years and then fall in : and wliile standing they 
cannot irrigate as much as a masonry well. On the other hand 
a kzichu well costs Rs. oO or its. 40 to build, while a 
masonry well costs from Hs. 200 to Bs. GOO according 
to the depth of the water. At present in this district there 
are 1 2,90o masonry wells, of which GOS have two wlieels ; and 
4,870 unlined wells. The area a well can irrigate depends so 
much on the nature of the soil, the character of the season, the 
state of repair in which the well is, the quality of the cattle 
employed, and the industry of the cultivators, tliat it is not 
possible to say the area irrigated is so much and no more. 


The statement in the margin 


Average depiu * ^ 
OF wn.r.. "E 

‘ ? 


i ' - 1 

c 

1 

■ 1 

5 1 
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a; ' 

Htiliar 1 

b.'j 


Hjm villatie--, ... 1 

ili 

H I 
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lij 
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shows tlie depth of water and 
average cropped area of wells 
in dilferent parts of the dis- 
trict as tliey appear to be 
according to the information 
collected at settlement. But 
no wells would crop as much 
as is liere shown unless they 
were provided with at least 
six yoke of oxen in the 
Manjhaand live yoke in the 
lowland tracts. 


‘ The construction of a well 

is a great event in the lives of 
the brotherhood : and operations are inaugurated with various 
formal ceremonies. The expenditure incurred is somewhat as 
follows 
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Lowlands. ! Manjlia. 


For digging the hole (par hhodna) ... 

Wooden frame on which the brickwork is construct- 
ed (chaJc), 

Distribution of gur when putting in the chah 
Bricks for lining the well 

Carriage of bricks to well 

Two bricklayers at Ke. 1 a kdlh of 'work done ... ! 
Food for bricklayers ... ... ... ... ... i 

Mortar for laying bricks ... ... ... . . . i 

Other labourers’ wages ... ... ... ... ... i 

Pay of three divers at Us. 2 a hdth ... j 

Food for divers ... ... ... ... ... ... | 

Miscellaneous alms ... 


Total 


Rs. Rs. 

7 , M 

2o m 

4 j 10 

100 220 


20 

40 

21 

50 

0 

20 

10 

iJO 

12 

25 

8 

25 

12 i 

50 

12 1 

21 

240 ^ 

550 


The calculation does not pretend to be exacts or quite 
exhaustive : on the other hand considerable economy can be 
effected if the brotherhood choose to dig the ground and do other 
common labourers’ work themselves. The alms are distributed 
at different stages of the operations. The divers have tendbly 
hard work going down below the water and fixing the excavat* 
ing shovel called the chamb into the ground before it is pulled 
up by a rope fi'om above. They are fed very sumptuously on 
bread, ghi, gur and tobacco. Four divers is the usual allow- 
ance for excavating at an ordinary well. In case of difficulty 
they get more assistance. When the proper water bearing 
stratum is reached, they say tung dgmja. If they cannot reach 
this stratum, they say there is no tung. Some times they 
come on a hard sticky clay which the divers cannot get through : 
in this case they must either give up the site, or sometimes they 
evade the difficulty by sinking a smaller cylinder inside the 
original one. These smaller cylinders are known by the name 
of bacchha. Similarly when the water level in an old well has 
sunk below the brickwork or when sand conies into the well 
along with the spring water {Kir 'pungaija) a haccliha is sunk. 
When the well is once built, assuming that it remains in good 
order the only expenditure required on- the well itself is for 
cleaning, which must be done every three or four years. The 
wood-work, however, by means of which the well is worked costs 
a considerable amount and requires to be constantly repaired or 
replaced as it wears out under continual use. Its first cost ranges 
from Ks. 40 toKs. 60 and the annual cost of repairs varies from 
Es. 12 to Hs. 20. The cost of the wood-work falls on the owner 
of the well and not on the tenant. The chnlcl Jora, or two main 
cogwheels, are usually bought from the village carpenter and 
cost from Es. 26 to Es. 34 according to their make. If, however, 
the owner has the kikar wood available, he makes it over to the 
carpenter who would charge Es. 14 or so for the job of making 
up the wheels. Most of the other pieces of wood-work can be 
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made up ])y tlie uwuors tliuui selves ii: tliey liave the wood 
whicli need not necessarily bo ot: kilenr, Goiiorally tor such 
purposes the trees i^To^ring nraud the village wells supply 
material. arc for tlio most pnrt owned and also cultivat- 

ed in shares ; the shareheiders luivc their turns, usually lasting 
three hours each, tixed ]}y lot, Imt the shareholder wiio takes 
the trouble to puit on the rope ladthn- and v/atev pots is allowed 
to take first tuin. AV'hcu once the order is fixed it is strictly 
adhered to. It is very seldom that any dispute arises among 
the shareholders on this account. 


The course ot cropping on wells varies in different parts of 
the district. In tlie sweet water wells of the i\lan]Tiu, out of a 
total ^Ycll area of 2S acres, Ix'tweon 4 and 5 acres would be 
sown for the kharif harvest and about 22 acres for the rabi. 
The reason for Ic-s land being sown in the former tlian the 
latter is that there is iniicli le.-s time for preparing the land in 
tlie suTiiiner than in the winter U'Onlhs. The kliarif area would 
be distributed i'f)Ug]ilv ns iidlows: 2 acres maize, acre 
cotton, a liLth' >ngarea][e nr rice and tlie balance would bo 
fodder, hi the lybi 17 acia s vould bo sown wdli wlieat 
and the balance' vce^aiid he drvured to fodder or })urluips a few mis- 
cellaneous crop->. in (lie WT'stt'i'ii i\blrijha wiu're the wells arc 
bitter tlio autnnui croppiijgis very liinitc'd and the s])ring crop- 
ping is almost all wlieat wdtlia lirtk; barlev. In tlio Jiithai* tract 
where well areas are largjand tlit-re is little pressure on the land 
the rabi cnnijiing cuvcis a much more ('xteusive area than the 
autumn crojiping : tlio latler occupies lO acres about, of wdiich 
3 arc under maize, 11 aeres under cotton, half an acre 
under ])cppor and tlio re-t is left for fodder and tdiier mis- 
cellaneous crops. Jti the spring 1(5 acres are sown with 
wheat, 2 with Inrhy and 1 whli fodder crup^. In the 
Hithar wells fallowing is rL'li( d f'U us much us manuring to im- 
prove the iamb lii tlie* Ihivi edati's where v/eil ureas aie much 
smaller and land i^ not plentilul, innn- pr. morti' mateiy is ke])t for 
the vabiablo annunn crops whieli r'een (pdcki'i* ami occupy the 
land a shorter time than tlio spring cri '[)^s This involves heavy 
expenditure on uiaiiuie, othc-rv, i>e liie land lying faUiov seldom 
as it does would dcfu'en.'^e in fortiety. Un the whole wt'Il cultiva- 
tion in thisdi-iriet is curried fui with suliieieiil ( are and economy. 
The landow’ners ir‘ well-irrieut ed tracts ar(‘ for tin' most part 
very industrious both by iuelination and lialnt. They under- 
stand the reipnremeuts of their land and carrv tliose out as far 
as circunn:tunces pf'rmit. Tihe dillicidties they have to contend 
with are never ending. Cntile disease', sliort fodder sup])lie.s, 
constantly rucurrinr; df'feels in tlmir wadis are calamities which 
the cultivator of wed lands is always liaving to face. Of the 
total number of wudls now in ('xisrem-e 31 per cent, have been 
constructed since last settlement and G'J are old, but the fact 
of a well Inniig new by no means iiisaies its ])eing in good 
repair. It often hafipens tluit uwnng to hurry and scamping of 
their duties on the part of the divers or of the bricklayers, the 
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well settles immediately after it lias lic’oii completed rami the 
brickwork cracks from the very foiimhitirms, in wliicli case the 
well must take in n fjnantity of sand wiiii ila- wattn* and soon 
g’ets choked up. IManyv/Llkare is w v. uikine notwiriistanding 
defects wliicli interfere sadly witli t hmr working ami diminisli 
greatly tlie wntcr-snpply. 
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The Jlidlhir or v/atrrlift Is movei} tlie Ih rsian wlioel ol a well 
transferred to the bank of a canal or a pond or river siri'inu ; 
they are found most in vSluiraiv]mr wluu'e some vo.vk all tlu^ year 
round at the upper part of tlie Ueg, and ritioe - for ti sliort time 
only, until the watcr--np]ny l-eing erav, n ui <'n is exhaiisled. 

As long as there is sullicieut vmter tlmir iriivaiiny* p(ovcr is as 
good as or better than that of a well of tlie same depth. 

This is regmlated by the ofneers m the Irrigation Depart- anj-rntion. 

inent. In the Mdnjha the Bari Deal) Canal ]ierennial, ])ut in 
most years lias to lie closed ier lepairs ior six or sc^vcu woe^ks 
in the cold weatlun* ma’iiths. j^eneiedlly rr(mi the lirsr week in 
January to the second werek in ]*\dmnriry. Xo dead)!, this 
closure is inevitable, but ns dairatii n >]i(.)i!ld lie made as short as 
possible; oLhei*v/i<o the crojis are certain to suffer mori^ or 
less. The ]ieople differ in tlieir vie^\s a-^ to v.liicli is the best 
time, some say January wlieu ab the rabi land depmident on 
canal-irrigation lias ]»ecn sown alter fine uat('iing: otliers sa.y 
Febnuuy wlnni must of the land v>dll h-ave ha I t^^() v. aterings. 

The best time is rrol^aluy from .janmny iPth to Bobrnarv lUtln 
but the closure shiOnld nor. beyiii oailier ov (uid later. Kvtni 
then it mav do much harm unless tlirve are lair \v inter rains, 
but as a rule rain falls withi]] the period named. 

The general principle followed by the (.'anal T)('pnrtment in 
distributing water is to supply (mongli to inagate one-foiirtli of 
each estate to ^Yhich the cnnnl is extended. The slaxulavd of 
measnromcmt for distribution of ihe \vat^.‘r is the ?«J/, which is 
supposed to supply enough water to iirigntc^ from 25 to 50 
gliinuaos. 

dlie lidl represents a round oprnmg tibout four inches in 
diam(‘tcr. A -ndl of water again, is distributed on the basis of 
ten shares, f^ometimes one v,dj < i watn* issm ^ Irom th(‘ distri- 
butary by a. piping of link (^1 mm 1 ; this can la ^ closed with grass or 
straw comohdatcMi witli eartli. i\ror(' (d'tt n, In w.U'ver, the water 
is let out from the di^tri])Utary to tlu‘ amount of snv( ral by 

means of a masonry head. II the wat(’r let mit m e(]uivnlent to 
Dvoudhs* then tho masonry head is railed a 'hiorjia ; if to more 
than two ud/x then it is called a (bhniid. (Jf late the number of 
has been gvr^ntlv redmt*d,th.e wattn* siipTUu u s beii'g cc)n- 
ccnfcrat('d at large (Uluhids', J'ta^se aro clo-e<l hv boM.rils secured 
by locks, winch ar(M>ponod w^lnm it istho^nrn <d the sluireliolders 
ill that head to riweive \yat<‘r. ]ud<jw^ t!u' luU or nnmimry iiead is 
a water-cut or klinl for the digging and (dearanct‘ of ^Yhich the 
sharelioidevs in tlu' watrn* aiH‘ r(^sponsii>le according to the 
extent of their share. Further dl.stributiuu is made by smaller 
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water-cuts oponiug out of the main kh'd, the water being 
diverted into oacli of such buiall cuts for a fixed time according 
' to the sliare of its proprietors in the muiu kluU. Only one of 
these is kept open at a time^ ali the rest being closed by mud 
embankments. Tiie shareholders usuallv settle for themselves 
in what order each shall have his turn {iLarl) at the water, hut 
if they have any disputf^ over the mat tc^r, it is rederred to the 
Canal Officer. If any shai-eliohler takes water out of his turn 
hj any unfair or illcgitiinate means, ou detection he is liable to 
fint‘ and lias to ]inv tlt)u])]e v;ater charges ou tlie land irrigated. 

The large A'/ed/.v are ]>riiJged over w]ierc‘ necessary at 
the expense of the viilagcM's sluiriug in the water. Irri- 
gation may ])e by lift or ilow. The former is only adopted 
when the land is too higli for tlie water to How on to it. Tiie 
people ali say they prefer to get their Avater ly flow : they think 
they get more of it, am\ JhalJiin^ rccpnic four or five yoke of oxen 
and four or five men to Avork them. Als^) owing to tlie large 
supply of Avater raised by the^e canal jltaUh'Sj lieavv and ex- 
jmnsive oxen arc required. Cn the other hand it can hardly be 
doubted that the /7iu//dr Avliich leaves the Avater under the‘ control 
of the irrigator is much more suited lo sensitive crops like cotton 
or red pepper or even maize. Hitherto tlie people have not 
learnt the value of economy in ntibsing canal irrigation. They 
irrigate recklessly and profusely Avitli as much Avater as they can 
get. If the supply is short they sow inoi'e land tlian tliey can 
get sufficient Avater for and tlien cry (Aut at tlie Canal Depart- 
ment A\dien tlie short-ii-rigated canal cnqis fad. If tluw* have a 
copious supply tliey- didiige their land to its dtTri men t. 

The Canal Department alAvays docs its best to distribute 
water fairly, but oft^m owing to tin* nature of tlie season or 
otlier unforeseen causes (Mi'eum^tanef‘s are too sti'('ng for them 
and sonu^ people must suffei*. 

flTie principal crops giAiwu on canal-irrigated land in tlio 
Aliinjha are Avheat, gram, cotton, maize, rici* and I'oddfa*. Tin* 
first named eroj) occupies abrait half tin* total irrigable 
ar(*a : maize, cotton and rice bf*tAA'een oiie-foindli and 
one-fifth. Maize cannot he grown to. any large extent in tracts 
Avliere tliere are many' rakh^, as for instance in Clihuian fahsil, 
for Avlierevei- raklis aie, there are sure to b(* jiigs and jackals, 
Avliitdi go nni(*s to get at a iield of (dtlu*!* maize or snga-rcane. 
In such a neiglibonrhood cotton is general] v sown in pre- 
fmvnce to maize. Somewhat I(*^s rliari fme-fifrli of the canal 
;i?'ea is sown with fodder crop•^. The plough catth* used on 
canal-irrigated land are usually strong and liigidy pric(*d ani- 
mals, partly because it has always b(*en tlm eiistoin <>1 the 
.Manjlia people to kee]ji strong cattle, and partly because lieavy 
animals are required to plough both deep and firmly m 
water-soaked Manjlia sod. One pair (d good oxen can work 
about lo acres of jand, of aa’IucIi pf'rhaps o acre.s Avill bo sown 
for the autumn harvest and 10 acres for the rahi ; they usually 
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SOW a larger rabi area than kliarii: if they have plenty of land, Chapter IV, A- 
but it the holding is sinnii they sow an ecjual area in both. . ~ — 

Of the kharif ai-tni about 3 acres on tlie average are sown with l)fric5Lture and* 
maize, cotton and rice, the exact area reserved for each of Live-stock, 
thcce de})cuding on the sj)ecial circiiiiistances of the tract ; Canal irri«^»'ation. 
ouo and a quarter acres with fodder crops, and the remaining 
three-quarters of an acre with miscellaneous crops of which sugar- 
cane is usually one. In the spring out of 10 acres at least 
7 are sown with wheat, l.\ with fodder and the rest with 
gram or barley. On ail irrigated land, whether from canal or 
well, some of the wheat grown is cut green for fodder. Rough- 
ly speaking the amount so utilised varies from one to two 
acres for every well, and somewhat less proportionately in the 
case of canal-irrigated wheat. 

The Sutlej inundation canals flow generally from May or 
June to September or October, this being the period at which 
the river Hoods are at their lieiglit. The water remains long 
enough generally to ripen tlie autumn crop and to flush con- 
vonir'utly situated land preparatory to rabi sowings; but the 
supply is much more precarious than that of perennial canals 
and the crop areas irrigated from these canals in different years 
exhibit considerable tluctuatioTis. Somewhat less than half the 
irrigable area is sown for the kharif harvest and about one- 
third for the rabi : tlie remaining one-sixth is made up of 
land here and there which for vaidous reasons remains unsown. 

In the autumn rice is the principal crop so wm, the unrestricted 
flow of water from these canals and the Hitlnir soil where the 
land lies low being well adapted to the requirements of 
this crop. For sensitive crops like maize, cotton and red 
pepper, the canal water is not sufficiently under control, con- 
sequently their united area is hardly half that irrigated for 
vice. For the spring crop the land is flushed early in Sep- 
tember as a rule. A mixinl crop of gram and wheat is commonly 
sown, because after th.e September flushing the land will get) 
no moisture but that of rain. If the w' inter rains are favour- 
able the wdieat will yiehl well, if the season turn out dry 
sometliing at least will be saved out of tlie gram. Some- 
times liarlcy is mixed wdtlione or the other of those tw'o crops. 

A considerable area also is sown with gram only. 

On well-irrigated lands rotation of crops and fallowing are Sy^tclu of culti- 
attended to more or less. If there is a large enough area oa irrigated 

attached to tlie well us in tlie Sutlej Hithar tlm peo})le like to 
leave onc-third or one-fourth of the land vacant, so that all 
the land gets a rest once evcAy tiirec or four years. In the 
Ravi estates the w'ell areas are small, conse(|uently fallowing 
is seldom practised amd more reliance is pdaced on manuring. 

IVIaize is tlie chief crop to be considered on well lauds, first 
because it is the staple on wdiich the people depend for their 
winter food, secondly because it recpiires mure careful cultivation 
than any other. If land he plentiful the maize area is changed 
nearly every year, otherwiso it will remain the eame for many 
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consocutivu V\lietlior cluiJigtMl or r.ot the uuiizo land 

is ahvavs Hi nnrjd more 0 ]‘ ; eonse<;uently it is followed by 
a oy.o). ii^aallv soai" <.[ rodde:’. (iccabiorially 

vrh“ar i(d' ''v-. ]p.ai:o', i nr it so tiie v/Iu-at en-p is eo’dain to be 
]>oor. ( u‘oor;d 1 y r-p/ea ;v'i::e‘ vrhea^ is -own ni hind (‘I'oppisl once 
onle ill liio \ ar. Ibce i< marlv always ‘^own in the same 
land 3 ' oar ale i' \'(. t ])o,aui.^(' tlic mcI -(.lectiMl i(.)r rice crop- 
!s lr.>v raid el.iV' y, ami in tlm llitluir tlio rice 

la, mi i- 'h'ten so saline as to 1^* hr, For no otlior crop lint rice, 
('otton is e-enerall s<')'v:i in f.-dlr'W' Irani from wlncli joivU' 
or churl lias bo-'ii cid' sd'c ^uontlis boFore : soniebiines it is sown 
ill wlnad land aider a rlio-hi nmnurinir. Cotton like maize is 
miial1\’' fo]]owo<! livssa.n* int'‘rh)r fo'ldei* yaai-’s which is sown in 
the standing crop. i lie ''\'e n,- rif donble-crvsppini;- on well lands 
depends ontliadv (Pl the .i..i mm of land in tlm lioldinGT and on 
the Tiianin'e aval la hie. In Cm .didnirlor instance, double-crop- 
niiiy' IS rdmo.'^t iiioiiod t > i\_ dai^'i* eroo> follovdnn* cottenoi* niaize. 
in tlie IMvi villayLS vCierr land is voipv limited^ three or four 
crops nro taki-n oit die iaml .' iim-timos in the jeav. Cultivation 
on canal-ii'rieated hind i i t ;iia dim riot is at present on a broad 
and lavish "-e.de. Ine. i,- yni.> ral’v sown in t!’e same land 3"ear 
aitci 3 X\ir : mai::e r mv he in land kmr er-'piied witli wlnnit^ 

Imtnnmt be manar.j'l tij-'-'':. ej) tiii> excepiiou wlioat ]anda,sa 

nth' is k'ept I'rc'-' of otla r cr’>;m\ id/it'an is sown eitlier on fallow 
hind^ O'* in Ian 1 ir, 'a wlin-i: a yn'e ■>’ er'op Inm iusr h.'een ent a,s 
llio ^yrmn leav a,o‘ mippo-,' [ h) '‘lamire and strengdlieu tlie 
ooil. I.nmanv [airm oi tin.' elanjha wdiero maize and stp^'arcane 
can be eTowii. eetton is mil ,-o\\n ^::e'e]>l b\' cnliivators wlio have 
jilcnt}' of ."iirplrs land. 

The deuMe-cr' e^ioine oii canal hoids is rice followed by 
gram wlncli is geiieridlv ^mwm imniediately after the rice is 
ciU; wliilo tlio land is still from tlio rice in*igatio'n: maize 

followed bv fodder crops iMi* vdnddi <nien a. second mamiruig is 
dune : and cotlmi followed b}' iidei’iur fodder grasses. 

"Wddu ariike;,;! iiTigatiLni eLdti\'aLing ojierafions can be 
carried or more ‘H' h'ss Ijri^kly ail the your : nniri igated laud in 
tin's disti'ict can onb/ be cidtrvMtod adt r a faJl of ram : without 
that t!ie soil n t' o ]s:r ! m phaigl!, (icnerall}^ a lew tliiindcr- 
showei's fall in flaicn or April and advantage is taken of those 
to jdoiieii land and cotton dr\\ Whenever rain falls in 

Aprilj M:yv or -I nn. ] A m.;’liing is dmie on nnirrigated land as 
bir a-’ leimi!*i* can la* iAiind from tlie otlier veiy urgent opera- 
tions id harvi tlie raid <n‘op and sowing and irrigating 

the late .-prii’g cim],s. Tii(' an at mbji'ct is to liave enough laud 
])loughcd n‘ it a-t on e h'cl tre t he J idy rains burst. Then a 
second ])ionn:diig m- done .iml clufri or iiLutk is sown 

according fo t];e iiaMiie of tim >oil. lien all the land required 
for autumn crops lia-^ h'cmi >')wn or when the sowing time is 
past, any other raiiilali llmt occurs in duly or August is utilised 
to complete rabi ploiighings, and industrious cultivators roll 
the land after ploughing ii and press it down so as to retain as 
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mucli moisture as possible for the rabi sowiiiofs : these are usually 
done in September. Grnm and rapeseed are sown first, wheat 
and barley a littlp later; for wlieat all the lower lands in which 
most moisture has remained are generally reserved. The term 
dofasla-dos(ila so w'ell known in other districts more fortunate 
in their rainfall is not in common use here ; but in practice the 
two years^ system is followed as far as possible. That is starting 
from the month of June with which the agricultural year com- 
mences the cultivator sows aucli sufficient area as he caaa make 
ready for the kharif, reserving of course some of the land in 
his holding for rabi sowings. The former is reaped in Novem- 
ber and then the land is probably left fallow until tlio follow- 
ing summer when if the rains are favoura])lc it is prepared for 
a rabi crop. Laud sown dry for t]ie rabi in September is 
harvested in April and, if possible, is sown again for the followiinr 
kharif luxrvest. In this way assuming the rainfall to be propi- 
tious, from June in one year to June two years after one kharif 
crop and one rabi crop are sown. Duiing the time between the 
harvesting of the one and the sowdng of the other the land lies 
fallow the first seven months, and is in course of preparation 
for the rabi for four months. The period ends with the rabi crop, 
which again, if the rotation can be strictly preserved, should I'le 
followed immodiatedy by a kharif cro]). The chief points of 
importance, however, to be noticed in respect to the unirrigated 
cultivation of this district are the immense fluctuations each year 
in the cropping and the enormous area which is sowm and fails 
from elrought. Generally speaking if the summer rains are 
favourable for autumn sowings they close early and a very 
large proportion of the sown crops fail. Again if the autumn 
rains are favourable for spring sowings then the winter rains 
often fail. 

The crops grown by river inundation are o^\ the Sutlej 
principally wdioat in the spring and nwsh in the autumn : they 
each occiip}’’ about a third of the builuh area : the wheat is uot 
very first class at pi-eseu-', as of late years the Sutlej has been 
^YO^king g^merally towards the Lahore bank : and consequently 
the good alluvial soil lias been fornung on the opposite side : 
This, however, is a state of things that may change any year. 
The mdrf/t cultivation is of the roughest kind : the ground sown 
with this crop barely gives tbo appearance of having becu 
ploughed even once : but the produce is good in a favourable 
year : sometimes much loss is caused to the villagers by the 
submersion of the mihh crops just when they are getting ripe. 
Gram and ?/ia.s*6'«r are grown on a considerable area: otlier 
crops are comparatively very unimportant and give an indifferent 
yield. In tlu^ Kavi Let land, lialf the saddb aica is given up to 
wheat. The better class of Havi wheat is famous for its excel- 
lent yield and (piality, tliis being grown in low alluvial depres- 
sions where the thick deposit soil receives regular inundation. 
New laud however is often sown with xvheat, this being looked 
on as the test crop to show the quality of the soil : it gives a 
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Chapter IV, A. very poor outfnni fV.r fho first year (,r Uvo, A fair amount of 
A riculture Ar on tlio Eavi flood lamls. l)ut the yield is onlv 

boriculture'and^ l^iddlill^^ Otlior (‘ro])s oociipying any area of impc.rtaiice are 
Live-stoch. harley, S'lani, itu'i^Jt airl fodder er^ps. Saflnlt laud is not 
Kiver imimiated ^naiuire 1 ever ; Inii It rocpiires Frequent plongluup; to keep down 
the weeds. For wlu at the laud '-liouhl he phaiq-hej ei^dit times, 
tlireo tiino'^ hid’ore llie Hoods c<''iue and liv(^ times afterwards in 
^'Optemher. h or other crops llirce or four ploui^hino's are 
retpdred. Sowiim'sin .sui/do land are done after the summer 
Hoods liavo subsided. Eiee (d/u/u chnftn) however is sown in 
new land during April or j\iay 1 before the floods have risen. 
Sowing. The grain used for seeding goucrally comes from the 

previous year's crop, or if that is exhausted tlien it is taken on 
loan from the mouey-leuders. Generally speaking on well- 
irrigated lands the stock of the seed is seldom changed; but 
under the iuHuen;;e of canal iinigation old seed is said to 
change colour and a fiesh stock mn^t be brrmght in from time 
to time. Those cidtivatoix who are well off ainl liavc the 
leisure, sometimes ]Hck out from the standing cro}) the ears of 
con\ which appear in l>c-t cfindition^ and tlmse arc kept for 
seed. Sowing in this <listrict is generally done broadcast 
(rhattali) except when the hnnl is diy when gram and wheat 
are sown by drill {pnri). Imb ed gram is nearly ahvavs sown 
by drill. When the seed is very small it is sometimes mixed 
with earth before being sown, as otherwise it would he difficult 
to distribute it (equally; cotton seeds are smeared together to pre- 
vent them from sticking together, Some crops are grown 
from seedlings (paual) raised in nurseries, sucdi as tobacco, 
cliillics, onions, and rice generally, 

Ploughing. The general name for plough in this district is hal^ but 

the people reecguise the distinction betw^eeu the lial plough 
and the vanntd plough here as in (Hher districts. The latter 
is the heavier kind of the two and is used chiefly in the 
Manjha tract, the Jial being roser\ed for tlie lowlamls. HTiey 
arc both made ulmr)st cntirel}" of wo(nl, t!ie plonglisharc being 
the only solid iion ; but the joints of w'ood are strengthened 
with iron fastenings. Alt(.)gether the hat lias about three sers 
of iron in it and the idunna^ sorncwliat more. HHie innuna makes 
a deeper and broader furrow than the /n// and rcij[uires 
heavier oxen. This perhaps is the chief reason wliy it is con- 
fined chicHy to the ilanjha, where alone in this district heavy 
oxen arc to be found. The luil goes into the soil about B inches 
the first time of ploughing, b inches the second, and 7 or 8 
inches the third. A lauiina plough may go <lee])er. The people 
recognise the value of deep plongliing, but say they cannot 
afford the cattle. A plough can do two-and-a-half kanals a day, 
on the first ploughing and tliree kamils on the second. When 
the land has been ploughed once, the second time it is ploughed 
cross ways. 

The field may lie ploughed in sections up and down, or in 
garrowing circles, beginning round the edge of the field. 
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If the cultivatorf? can luanno'c it and arc in a Imrrv to finisli, 
three or foiir plong'lis work at <i time, crich followino- the other, 
but in a different furrow. Uhey recognise the value of frequent 
ploughing aud of having all the soil expo-ed to the air turn and 
turnabout, but they do not often Hud leisure eitlier to plough the 
land as often as they should or to hegiii ploughing earlv enough 
ill the season to give the soil a fair chance. No plong>hing is 
done unless tht* gruniid has b^'-ni lirst moistened liy rain oi* 
by artificial iinagatiou. i'lu^ ioiatier di>es not iilwavs come, 
a.nd the cultivators cannot liml h'i.'.nrc fur tlie latter. At the 
end just befma* sf) wings tliey are laished to?* time aud scamp the 
ph.Mighing to tln^ futniv <letriment of tlie crO]j. 

After plougliiug tlie land is usually smorjthed down with a 
Iieavy squared bcxiiii called >( /nigu, draggetl hy one or two pairs 
of bullocks, tlie drivers of winch stand on tlie beam. This is. 
partly to break clods and pulverise the soil and partly to con- 
solidate the surface witli a view to tlie reteiiriou of the moisture 
m the soil, (fenerrally in iriigate<l laml for all crops but gram, 
each ploughing is followcal by a i-olliiig witli the sohaga. Ur- 
nrigated land shciild alwavs he mlled as soon as it is ploughed, 
olliervvdse the moisture (n-ni^cr), on the strength of Avhich tlie^ 
ploiigiiiug ivas done, will be lost to the soil ; and tlie seed wdien 
sown Vvnll not g-erminare. Neglect to cany out this precaution 
results in mncli of the Held sown lying completely hare for thn 
rest of the season. As a uiitrcr of practice rolling i.s, as a rule,, 
done once or twice in luTid niuhn' ])reparation for rabi sowings 
except river floodcMl laud which is seldom rolled for any crop but 
wnoat. But tmirrig.ited land intended for antiimu sowings 
other tliaii lortonis seldom lulled for want of leisure: tlie 
ploughing even on sneli land is very restricted. The summer 
rams mi winch such dry cultivation depends last a slir^rt time 
only, and the chief ohjeet is to get in tijc' smal as earl}' as possihh^ 
aften* the i*aiity .season has begun. For <lrv cotton Si'i wings the 
land is iHtmi idougiUM] 1ir>t ,is i\‘irly as Februai’V or even 
•January, aud Oonseipiently a rolling to follow i^ indis]ionsabIe if 
the soil IS to be kept nun^t. After the sowings arc‘ ilone, the 
laud nngy bo jilouglied and roilml once inori^ tn c<n'(n' over and 
press down the seed . 

1 he last ojieration of all uliile tln‘ seed is still iindm’ the 
ground is to divide tlie land into eompiM’tments f(U‘ g-peater 
convenience of in-igation. This, however, is confined in most 
p^rt to well lands wliieh are ;ilwavs ])arriiiuiied off into 
^niaJi by means of ridtoe-^ of earth raised by two men 

Working at the instiainunit known as the /cjo/rc, which is a huge 
wooden rake : one man holds the handle and tlu^ otlicn- pulls 
a string attacheil to the Inindle at its lower eml wdiere it joins 
tile rak(‘. '{ hese L'hn'u'is on well lands are iu‘ver more than 
one-eighth or one-tenth of an acre*, and often are much less. 

Til is duty. known as goiU-cJt'jki, is carried out more or less 
carefully on well lands for tin* autumn crops, especially when the 
cultivators ai’e Ardins, Kainbohs or Labanas, Wheat is never 
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Chapter IV, A. notwithstanding tho rapid growtli of the onion weed 

Agricultur^ Ar hkngnt or The weeding instrument in 

^riculture'and ^he or trowel : near Lnlio]*e under special condi- 

Live-stock. tions weeding is sounnimos done by rannii\g a light plough 

Weeding. het\Yeen the rows of sugarcane or maize or cotton. The crops 

wliich are most weeded in this district are cdiillies and maize. 
Wheat is never weeded. It is exco])tional for weeding to be 
done on any soil but that under well irrigaTion. It is of course 
equally necessary and sometimes more so on canal -irrigated 
land, but the cultivators do not seem aide to iind the time or 
energy. Kiver Hooded land rec[uires more weirding tliau any other, 
TO get rid of the thistles that spring up after ploughings 
and choke the rising crop : there however weeding is seldom 
or never done. 

Manurinor. curious to find tiiat not even yet has the absolute 

necessity of re-invig’orating tlieir irrigated land every now and 
then with manure come home to the Manjiia cultivators. Of 
late they have been taking to it nK)re, bur even now large 
heaps oi' unused manure are seen lying outside the village 
settlements; no custom exists in the iMrinjha of selling manure, 
though all the villages whicli have no irrigation could make 
a considerable profit thereby ; and the Manjha people actually 
give away the valuable substance describ(*d on page 14 under 
the name of lallar, asking no price for it. All this, however, 
will soon change. In well-irrigated tracts tlie addition of 
fertilisers to land, to improve its productive powers, is Avell 
understood and is practised by the people as far as their means 
permit. The principal manure is that of the farm yard, ])nt 
as the droppings of cattle are largely needed for fuel, the 
fields do not get all these : also in well-irrigated tracts 
the cattle are very poorly fed for most of the year, so that the 
supply at the best would be small compared with the amount 
of live-stock. The manure available for cultivation is collected 
in heaps outside tlm village settlement. Each shareholder 
knows his own heap. Every morning the cattle droppings, 
not appropriated to make fuel cakes, are cai’ried out with the 
otlier house sweepings and rtdhme litter, and thrown on to 
the house heap. Tiie refuse* of non-pr<jpriotors' houses is 
either collected in, a common heap winch is divided among 
the shareimlders at intervals, or if the non-proprietors have 
been divided olf among dirfcH^nt ju'oprietors, tliey put tlieir refuse 
on the heaps of their res])ective pati’C)ns. Little care, however, 
is exercised in collecting manure and mucli more might l>e 
accumulatedi if the people would ])ii\ a litth' more attention to 
the cleanliness of their Imines, oi tlic village street-ways, and 
the vicinity of tiieir hoiiucsti^mm. Leaves are nut swept up and 
rags of fill sorts disfigure the ground. Bones which were for- 
merly looked ou as us^de^s are allowed to lie taken oil by 
sweepers for the ineie trouble oi collecting them: the sweepers 
make a fair profit bv selling them for (*x))C)rr to bone-dealers at 
Lahore. Large cart loads of those may often be seen making 
their way to the city. 
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From tho manure heaps round the village, manure is Chapter £7, A. 
carted to the land as it is required. Also there are contribu- . ~~ 
tions usually collected at the wells where the working cattle ^fricultare’imd 
stand for a good part of the year. The crop which is always Live-stock, 
heavily manured is maize, and on the manure laid down for Manuria". 
it a second crop, usually fodder but sometimes wheat, follows 
the maize. Cane, chillies, tobacco and all sorts of vegetables 
other than melons only do well in manured land. Rice some- 
times requires manure if the soil is hard and stiff. Wheat 
is never manured in this district and cotton seldom. The early 
liaru cliari should have some manure ; other jowar wants 
none. The fields close to the homestead are fertilised naturally 
by the visits of the population, and if the land so benefitted is 
under cultivation, it is known as niain or gora land. Sometimes, 
however, the breezy expanse of the village common is pre- 
ferred for operations of nature, and that is nearly always 
waste land. The manure described above is thrown down on 
the land in amounts varying from forty to one hundred 
mauuds an acre as far as one can judge from the different 
accounts given, and it is then ploughed into the soil. Another 
method of manuring is by throwing topdressing over the crops 
when they are about a foot high. The dressing consists either 
of pulverised manure or of the hallar described on page 
14. Tobacco and sugarcane, and if the cultivation is very 
good such as is found in Arain villages near Lahore, cotton 
and wheat are treated in this way. It is not easy to say what 
proportion of the land in this district is manured. In 18G8 it 
was reckoned that 8 per cent, was so treated ; but that calcu- 
lation must have been based largely upon the individual 
opinions of the subordinate officials engaged in surveying 
the land and cannot have been very reliable. It may be 
assumed without fear of much error that all the irrigated 
maize area, all laud cropped with tobacco, sugarcane, chillies, 
poppies, which are grown only under irrigation, one -half the 
irrigated vegetable area, and one- quarter of the irrigated rice 
and autumn fodder crops should be classed as manured; tliis 
assumption points to about G per cent, of the total area under 
cultivation as being* under manure, but it is quite possible that 
this calculation is short of the mark : certainly it is not over it. 

Manure is carried from the village to the fields or from Carts, 
one village to another in carts (gad/i?). They are also used for 
transport of fodder, wood, or Icunl'ur on hire. Grain however 
is usually carried on donkeys or camels, the former carrying 
from I'i to 2 luaunds and the latter from G to S maunds. The 
village cart consists of a triangular framework on wheels, the 
framework being about twelve feet long and four feet broad 
behind, but tapering to a point in front. This is the important 
part of the cart, and there lie any points of superiority one 
cart may have over another. The platform is known as the gadh 
and is made of the strongest wood, shisham ; its strength varies 
with the quantity and quality of ironworking about it. The 
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Clfkpter IT, A. carts used in the Manjha are much stronger than those made for 
• "uT A Hithar ; the difference probably dating back from old days 

b^^^e’and before the extension of the Bari Doab Canal and railway when 
liYe-gtock. many of the Manjha villages kept large numbers of carts for 
Cana. hire and subsisted chiefly on the earnings. Even as lately as 

1880 during the Kabul War not a few of the Manjha villagers 
amassed considerable sums by letting out their carts for Govern- 
ment transport. Now improvement of agriculture and exten- 
sion of railways have largely superseded cart hire as a means 
of livelihood, but still there are villages near Lahore from which 
carts are constantly let out on hire to kunkur contractors. 
Apart from this, however, the Manjha carts have to carry fodder 
and manure greater distances than the Hithdr carts and should 
be stronger for this reason alone. A Manjha cart of ordinary 
make costs Rs. GO and a Hithar cart costs Rs. 40. The wheels 
of the one cost Rs. 20 and of the other Rs, 14 or 15. A cart 
intended for two pairs of oxen is of course larger than one 
intended for one pair, and requires to he made much stronger. 
If a ddbaldi costs Rs. GO, a chauhaldi of the same make would 
cost Rs. 80, One pair of bullocks is the usual number, but for 
a load over 20 maunds over an unmetalled road, two pairs 
would be necessary. The framework of the cart is fitted at its 
edge all round with a number of uprights, which are laced 
together with ropes : sometimes these are fitted with cross bars 
over which a blanket, coarse sacking, or a movable thatch 
made of light sirfci can be stretched if necessary. Covered carts, 
however, of this kind are not easy to procure from the villages 
when required in wet weather. The animals accustomed to 
draw these carts are inferior, the best bullocks in the Manjha 
being kept at work in the fields. 

Fencino*. Some sort of fencing is generally put up to protect fields 

which adjoin a frequented road or open space near the village. 
Similarly the chief paths near the well, leading to and from the 
well are fenced on either side. The fencesiare made of boughs of 
trees, bushes or anything that comes handy. Important crops like 
sugarcane are surrounded with hemp plants planted in a single 
row for the protection of the cane. Reed screens are erected 
to shelter crops from wind and sand. 

Watchlncr, Maize and joxvdr always require to be watched during 

the day while the grain is ripening, otherwise crowds of birds 
would collect and spoil the crop. The Avatchman sits on a 
high platform called the manna which is raised |on four 
stakes some ten or twelve feet from the ground : he is armed 
with a ghuhdni with which he slings mud pellets, made by 
himself, at the birds. Near rakhs a watch over many crops, 
particularly sugarcane and maize, has to be maintained at 
night against pig and jackal. The watchman here walks about 
all night armed with a spear, and cracking a long whip or making 
discordant yells. Sometimes owners of adjoining lands club 
together to pay one or more common watchman, and it is not 
unusual for them to agree together as to what lands shall be 
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Bown ’with what crops, so as to facilitate arrangements for 
sharing the expense of such watchmen as may be found neces- 
sary, but as a rule for maize or sugarcane, to which very close 
attention must be given, each house provides its own watch- 
man. Scare-crows are sometimes used to frighten away birds 
and are put up in various shapes. 

Except cotton, pepper and poppy which are picked by 
hand, all other crops are reaped wdth the ddtri or sickle. It is 
no easy work as the stooping or squatting position combined with 
an advancing motion becomes very laborious after a little time 
and both hands are employed, one holding the sickle and the 
other the stulf to be cut. The work therefore is only fit for able- 
bodied men : women and children, bowever, can help in tying 
up the sheaves in villages where custom permits women to work 
in the field. Ordinarily the autumn harvesting is done by 
the cultivators tliemselves assisted by village menials. The 
rabi crop, however, in tracts extensively irrigated from well or 
canal is more than the villagers can manage by themselves if 
the harvest is to be finished within a reasonable time. Much 
of the wheat reaping therefore is made over to hired reapers or 
littcaSj who are paid in kind, being allowed to carry off a shock 
of wheat each evening. The Idwa can cut on the average about 
two kanals in a day and the shock weighs about oue mauud 
zieldiug 10 or 12 sers of gi’ain wlien threshed, so that this charge 
comes to about one maund of grain for each acre cut. 

Wheu the reaping is done the stuff is collected near the 
threshing floor, which is a circular piece of ground pressed 
down bard and firm, and carefully cleaned : the site of the 
threshing floor is selected to suit the holding : generally each 
well has its separate floor and the cultivating shareholders 
thresh in turn : a stake is driven into the ground in the centre 
of the floor ; the crop to be threshed is placed around the stake, 
to which one or more yoke of cattle are fastened by a I'ope : 
sometimes three or four bullocks or buffaloes are driven in a 
row. To them is yoked a vectaugiilar handle made of pieces of 
wood tied together which is covered with straw and weighted 
with clods ot earth or other heavy substance that comes iii 
handy. The cattle are nnizzled as a rule ; each row requires a 
driver, and another man is needed to put back the straw which 
gets out of the track of the cattle. The handle is called a 
pluda. It is always used for threshing wheat or wdieat and 
gram mixed. Otlicr crops are often threshed without the 
pkala, the trampling of the oxen being sufficient to separate 
the grain from the sheath. Maize and /otedr heads are usually 
beaten out with sticks, the maize cobs having been first picked 
out of the sheath by hand. Kice is generally beaten against 
the edge of a circular hole in the ground. Moth and some few 
other grains are beaten out with a pitchfork. 

Wheu the grain has been separated and the straw 
thoroughly broken, the stuff’ is tossed up into the air with a pitch - 
fork and then further cleaning is dune by shaking the grain 
and chaff' still left mixed in a winnowing basket (cluijj) held 
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Chapter IV, A- aloft ia a oian^s hands above his head to catch the breeze. In 

the month of May when the spring crops are being harvested 

bmculSire'^d* generally a hot wind blowing at some part of the day 

Live-stock. which helps the process, and the hotter and liercer the wind the 
sooner the harvesting is over. 

Agricultural caleu* ^^^0 following statement shows for each month the different 
stages of field work connected with the various principal crops, 
and the kinds of weather which are desirable or the reverse, 
hlacb native month occupies approximately the latter half of 
liie En^disli mouth first mentioned atid the first half of tiie 
second. Jk 

Cheijt (ivlarcli — April). — Sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, melons 
and onions are sown. Kapeseed and some ef the grain are 
reaped. Ploughings should be done for kliarif sowings. The 
less rain this month the better, provided there lias ]}een moder- 
ate rain in the earlier spring months. i\tmospheric dis- 
turbances are frequent and the people live in dread of hail 
storms which if they come destroy any crops they pass over. 

Blsiikh (April — May). — Melons, cotton and vegetable 
sowings continue. Early autumn fodder crops are also sown. 

All crops recently sown are watered. Eabi reapings generally 
completed except wheat in canal-irrigated tracts. Autumn 
ploughings still in progress. Sudden showera occasionally 
come, but it is best to have no rain, otherwise the crops lying 
oat in the field may suffer. 

Jetlh (May — June), — Rabi harvesting completed. Autumn 
plougliiugs and sowings continue on irrigated land. Cane, 
cotton, tobacco and vegetables are weeded and watered. Tobacco, 
vegetables and melons begin to be gathered. Moderate 
rain is necessary for the unirrigated cotton and is beneficial 
to other crops that liavo been sown, but if too early in the 
month is apt to injure the outcrops. Sutlej Inundation Canals 
should begin to flow and Eari IJoab Canal should be in good 
working order. A strong hot sun and wind are desirable. 

/7ur (June— July). — Ploughings for kharif in progress ou 
irrigated soils and on unirrigated land if any rain falls. Rico 
planted out. The late spring cnq)s are gathered. Maize 
sowings commence. AVateriugs in progress on cane, cotton 
and early fodder crops. These last may now be cut as requir- 
ed. Fine weather is desirable in the beginning of the month, 
ijut the summer rains should break before the end, otherwise 
the heat becomes intolerable and kharif ploughings and sowings 
on uuirrigatecl land are in danger of being postponed too late : 
also grass is very necessary by this time to supplement the 
existing fodder stores. Canals should all be in good working 
order and the Deg stream should begin to fill. 

6’dzfun (July — August). — Maize sowings completed- Late 
fodder crops sown on irrigated land. Weeding and watering 
done in sugarcane, chillies, cotton and maize. Other operations 
on unirrigated land depend ou the rainfall. Kharif hdrdni 
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sowings should be completed by the end of the mouth and 
rabi ploughings should be in progress. Tlain is required at 
intervals. Much strong sunshine is injurious. "Wind should be 
moderate and from the east. Canals and Deg stream should 
all be running. 

Bhadron (August — September),— Waterings done on all 
irrigated autumn crops. Ploughings in progress as far as pos- 
sible for all rabi crops. Some weeding should be done on maize, 
chillies, sugarcane and vegetables. Gram and rape sowings 
commence. Rainfall occasionally is necessary, otherwise the 
unirrigated crops begin to dry up ; the well cattle fail under 
the pressure put on them to irrigate the whole area sown. Also 
in the absence of rain the heat becomes excessive; tlie season 
becomes unhealthy ; and the cultivators begin to go down 
with fever. 
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.d.s.sit (September — October). — Other unirrigated rabi crops 
arc sown and all early rabi fodders at wells. Plougliings con- 
tinue for irrigated rabi sowings. Kharif unirrigated crops 
are partly harvested. Sutlej Inundation Canals begin to slacken 
off. Cattle disease is usually pi-evalent and fever is general, 
y light rain is benelicial early in the month but injurious later. 

Katak (October — November). — ^Kbarif barvestiug continues. 
All maize and most of the rice are cut and thieshed. Cotton 
picking commences. Irrigated wheat ploughings and sow- 
ings are carried on busily ; and rabi fodder crops are sown. 
Sunshine and moderate wind are required. Rain is injurious 
as it beats down the young rabi crops as they emerge from tlie 
ground. Sutlej Inuiidatioa Canals cease to flow : and prob- 
ably the Deg stream. The Dib-i Doab Canal is usually working 
well. The season becomes healthy and sickness generally ceases. 

Mnghar (November — December). — Wheat sowings contiiiu’e 
in canal -irrigated land. Rice reaping and tlireshiug is com- 
pleted. Cotton and chillies picking goes on. ^Vatering is done 
for rabi fodder ero])s. The weather sliould be the same as in the 
previous mouth. Fodder supplies begin to run short. 

Foh (December — January). — Wheat sowings on canal- 
irrigated land must be completed in the first half of the month. 
Barley sowing may continue a little later. tSugarcane is cut 
and ploughings for the next cane crop are begun. \Vell-irri- 
gation goes on busily for all crops. Wheat straw and other 
dry fodder has probably ruu out, but the early rabi fodder crojjs 
are probably ready for cutting as re([uired. People begin to 
look anxiously for the winter rains to bring on tbe young wheat 
and fodder crops and save the well cattle. Rain should certain- 
ly fall before the end of the month. Bari Doah Canal is usually 
closed for repairs towards the close of the month. 

Hugh (January — February). — Sugarcane is cut and early 
fodder crops. AVeil irrigation is carried on day and night. 
Ploughings begin for envly^ ralji crops. Dry fodder is difficult 
to procure. Occasional rain is desirable, followed by bright 
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i. sunshine to avert rust. Moderate wind generally blows and 
the cattle suffer greatly from cold. Unless there has been rain 
the night frosts injure the crops, especially gram. Bari Uoab 
Canal may continue closed without much harm, but should 
certainly be opened at the end of the month or before if 
possible. 

Fhdgan (February — March) -—Ploughings done for cane, 
cotton and tobacco. Some catie, tobacco and vegetables are 
sown. Irrigation absolutely necessary for all canal and well 
crops. Moderate rain desirable so that the grain may swell. 
Bright sunshine also is necessary. Late frosts and strong wind 

The areas under each of the 
principal crops grown in this dis- 
trict during the last six years and 
the talisil averages of the last live 
years 1888 to 1893 are stated iu 
Table No. XX. An abstract of 
these in percentage fractions is 
shown in the margin. Below an 
account is given of the method 
of cultivation followed in the 
case ot: all the more important 
staples. 

Rice is grown chiefly by aid of canal irrigation in the 
Man j ha and Hithar tracts and very little by well irrigation. 
In vSharakpur tahsil rice is a speciality, being excellently 
adapted to the clay and kalldr-i’idden soils there found; it is 
groAvn by well irrigation assisted by flood inundations from 
the Beg. 3316 outturn per acre in the Manjha averages 
about sixteen mauuds, somewhat more iu the Hithar, and about 
fifteen maunds in VSharakpur tahsil taking good and bad 
together. The methods of cultivation vary in different parts of 
the district, but generally the land to be sown is ploughed three 
or four times and rolled after each ploughing; the last two 
ploughings the land should have water standing on it a foot 
deep. The cattle of course should be both heavy and power- 
ful ; they are nut always so except in the Manjha. The land 
must always be manured if it is incliued to be hard or poor iu 
soil, as in Sliarakpur tahsil or the Cliuuiaii Hithar, In the 
Manjha, where the soil is soft and good, manure is not always 
used. When the ground is ready the rice plants are put in or 
the seed is sown broadcast after being soaked in water. The 
former method is the safest and produces better results but 
cannot always be followed for want of time. The young rice 
plants are grown at the irrigation wells in small plots which are 
sown in the mouth of Way iu land that has been first 
carefully cleaned, ploughed and mauured. The youug 
plants are ready for transplanting about gi mouth after 
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sowing, being then about one foot high. The planting out Chapter IV, A* 
is generally done by hired labourers. In the Cis-Ravi portion of , ■— 
the district Changars and Pnrhias are employed ; in Sharakpur 
menials from the villages. They are usually paid in kind ; but Live-stock* 
sometimes in cash at 4 or 5 annas a day. The kind payments 
are made in wheat, this being the only crop available at the 
time. After being planted or sown the rice must be irrigated 
sufficiently to keep the soil in a constant state of saturation, 
and weeding must be done now and then. Rice is the most 
sensitive crop to drought and is brought to maturity with diffi- 
culty both in Sharakpur, where the Deg inundations cease at 
the latest by October in most years, and in the Hithar, where the 
inundation canals may cease running as early as September. 

In those two tracts no rice is really safe unless it is covered by 
an irrigation well. The area of matured rice is very apt to be 
over-estimated, because the Patwari makes his record in 
October and the rice crop is not harvested much before Novem- 
ber ; in the intervening days much of the area recorded as 
matured may have dried up unless a full supply of water was 
available. When ripe also the grain is very loose^ and in 
estimating the yield alloAvance must be made for the grain 
dropped during harvesting. After being cut the rice is usually 
threshed out by hand, the labourer bringing the sheaf down 
on the edge of a small clay trough. For this hired menials 
receive 4 or 5 annas a day or sometimes payment in kind, 
amounting to about one -sixteenth of the crop sown. It is 
husked by being pounded either by hand or by lever in a large 
hole in the ground paved with stone. The rice husks are burnt 
or thrown away as refuse. The straw of rice is used principally 
as litter for horses and cattle : but in the Trans-Ravi part of 
the district it is given to the cattle as fodder ; it is however not 
good feeding, being very soft and devoid of strengthening 
properties. The names for rice in this district are munji and 
jhona^ the latter being more common Ois-Indus. The two best 
known varieties are the white ’’ (sujeidu) and the “ mushldn^^ 
or scented. The former is the most generally consumed. The 
latter weighs heavier and fetches a higher price in the market 
but requires more labour and manure in its cultivation. There 
are also coarser kinds, namely dhain and JcharsVy the former of 
which is grown in the beds of drainage channels and the latter 
in the moist alluvial lands along the river. 

Of maize there are two recognised kinds : one a small kind Maizp. 
known as Lahoriy which has white cobs and the grain is white : 
the plants of this stand about five feet high ; the other desi, 
a much larger plant with yellow coloured cobs and grain. This 
requires more ploughing and irrigation to mature and its outturn 
is much heavier. Either kind is grown according to the 
cultivator’s capacities or inclinations. Maize is grown to a 
slight extent in river flooded lands ; otherwise it is never grown 
in this district without irrigation, and it does better on well than 
canal irrigation, the crop being very sensitive to over watering* 
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Chapter IV, A. Maize is sown early in August. A niontli or more before sowing 

Aeiicultoe Ar earlier, if possible, plougbings commence, the land being 

boricuiture ’and irrigated unless there has been a timely fall of rain. 

Live-stock* Manuring is done either before ploughing or immediately after ; 

Alaize. the amount of manure varies greatly. In highly farmed land 

not less than one hundred izmunds the acre are put down ; and 
all the people if asked profess to use as much, but as a matter 
of fact they cannot spare this amount in rural tracts. Forty or 
fifty maunds would be nearer the mark. The land is ploughed 
in all five or six times before sowing and oftener if possible : 
after every other ploughing at the least the ground should be 
carefully rolled {sohdga). Then the seed is sowm broadcast 
or more rarely by dribbling from the hand, about eighteen 
sers to the acre. After sowings they plough and level the 
land once or twice again. AVheii the crop is about half a foot 
out of the ground, they \veed it and then give it the first 
watering. After that the crop should be irrigated every 
seventh or eighth day unless good rain foils. A second weeding 
is done when the crop is a foot and a half high. The cultivators 
either weed their own fields or employ hired labour at three 
anuas a day. While the crop is ripening all the plants that 
do not promise well are plucked out and given to the cattle. 
Maize has a good many enemies to contend with before it comes 
to maturity. When the stalk is a foot or a foot and a half 
high the top is often attacked by a sort of blight {khiri), which 
either produces complete failure of the crop or reduces the 
yield greatly. In the autumn of 1802 the maize crop all over 
the district was rendered almost worthless from this blight. 
Also while the crop is still quite young its roots are sometimes 
eaten by white auts in which case all the plants affected are 
certain to dry np ; no remedy has been found for this. A little 
before the grain ripens a caterpillar (siindhi) sometimes forms 
in it and totally destroys the plant. This pest does not neces- 
sarily attack all the crop but parts only here and there. The 
worst enemies, however, of maize in this district, next perhaps 
to blight {khiri) y are pig and jackal, which abound in the 
Government rakhs. The former will travel several miles at 
night after a maize crop. They tear up the roots and eat off 
the heads. Jackals and village dogs as w'ell eat the grain 
without injuring tlie stalks or roots. In the day time the crop 
is very subject to depredations by birds of various kinds. For 
the first ten or twelve days after sowing a strict watch has to 
he maintained in the day time to keep the birds from grubbing 
up the seed, and when the crop is ripening it is patrolled 
• by night and day. Sometimes the zamindars perform this duty 

themselves, sometimes they retain paid watchmen at various 
wages varying from 2 to 5 rupees a month. When the grain is 
ripe it is reaped with the cobs still on and left to dry on the 
ground for three or four days, after which it is piled together in 
a stack in the field : it stands like this for a week or so, after 
which the cobs are picked off by hand : This is called chilldi 
and is generally done by v,’omen sitting down who get two 
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sers ill the inaimd for tboir trnni)lo Tbe inai^o htalks are 
left in a heap to 1)0 tied uo later if v/oitii vdiilo and the cobs 
are spread oat t<,) dry ; in I'ae Held if tli ;e \< much (h‘ a crop: 
otherwise oii the roofs of riudi' ho;iS‘-s. Thn-.-liiTit^* of uiaizo 
is done with sticks eith-r by laeurnci )1 rim f:\miiy or by 
labourers wl\o ; 4 *ct a 5 ])ay two Sers ].cr maund oi j;*rain cleaned. 
The average onttnrn of lunize cobs when first plucked may bo 
taken to b.,' eighteen maiiuds in w'eight acre, hroin this 
eleven or twelve maunds of dry grain should bo obtained. 
Maize is the food <>f the people in tlie winter inonblis. It is 
therefore seldom SlIJ. 

Cotton is growm under dry and irriu’Cilcd eultivaiioii. The 
extent sown on irrigated land dep-ends largely on tho space 
available aUer otlier po>siidc‘ crops have bprn provided for, such 
as maize, charl, rice and c:ine. Dry cwtiou sowings are doiU} in 
March after a:^ many plouglnings and r.'dlings as tlicre has hocu 
leisure for, generally, lunreve n not nmre than six or less tlian 
three. Oil irrigatu.l land coltou s''vvi!ins are done anv time 
between tlie middle (d Apr’l and the inubll;' of Uav, ttie ground 
bc'ing cultivated rm.'r'‘ carefully fin* tln'^-e than [(u* drv rowings: 
manure is not usually put de\Mi bn* this cop. Aboat tmi >(h*s 
of seed are requin d fur each aciac d'ho seed is carefully 
smeared wdtii cowdung* to prcvmit it sta-king t(meiher. All 
cotton must bo weefled aA lea^t once an 1 should be weeded 
twice. Soineliiiies in tire place of \verding the land is worked 
over with a plough wlien tlie ])lant is iwo feet or so high ; 
sometimes inedons aa*e sown in the rising cutOjU ci'o]), in which 
case a tidrd W'ecHling is rc([uired fm* the salce of the melons, 
LTnles.s tite rainfall is iavimradde lheci*')'p sheuld be iiaigatcd 
hvc or six times, on each occasinii very iwioi-umly as too inueli 
Water injures it. (dotton picking begins ast'arly as September 
and goes on at intervals tdl De(.*ciniier, llienr^st pi'odiU‘tivc 
pickings lieinc: iti NovL'iuber. The ]>icln I’s arc invariably 
women from village, some from ti.e cidti valor's family, 
others of tlic inenial class : llieso la-t get as pay a small 
tshare of the cotton tliey have ]ncked each day. Tjierc 
arc usually as many as twa*lve or Hi teen pickings and tlie final 
picking of all is left for tho village menials and their women. 
Tho outturn (if cutteiu is exceedingly diificult to cstimuto : 
every one gives a tldferent a.ccrmnt . Sellable experiments can 
hardly lie made on a crop which is picked at various intervals 
over a period of three months, A fair average yield per acre 
IS probably about six maunds, ])ut sumo allowaince out of this 
must be made for tlio wages in kind taken by the liired pickers 
and for tho last picking or two vhich is left liy custom to tlie 
menials of tho villacre. The irrigatc’d cotton area in this 
district is fairly constant andavtn’iiges dd,5D() acres. Unirrigated 
Cotton ill this district is very uncertain and \iclds indifferently. 
The early spring rains are favourable fer dry cotton sowing 
more often than not, but tho late 'autuum rains never hardly 
last long enough to bring tho crop to full maturity. The 
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average dry yield per acre certainly cannot exceed two maunds 
especially as in a favourable year much of the dry cotton 
is grown on the previous year’s roots. Of the unirrigated 
cotton about three parts are seed and one part fibre. A con- 
siderable quantity of the cotton grown on vvell lands is retained 
for domestic use ; only a small surplus is sold ; but a large 
business is done in canal-irrigated cotton^ wdiich is disposed of 
at 10 sers the rupee in its unginned state to large contractors, 
who have it cleaned at local steam gins of wliich there are 
three or four in the district, and then send it to Karachi or 
Bombay, some for consumption in India, but chiefly for export 
to England. The cotton seed used is generally taken from the 
previous year’s crop. Cotton sticks are used chiefly as fire 
wood. The only enemy of cotton beside drought and over- 
watering is an insect known as the tehf which gets into the 
pod and causes it to Avither without coming to maturity. 

The average area under sugarcane in the whole district is 
5,100 acres : but it is chiefly of the hdtho. kind, wliich is a 
thin red hardy cane used partly for extraction of giir and 
partly for cattle fodder. Kdtha is now^ sold at prices varying 
from Es. 40 to Es. 70 the acre. Poiia cane is the kind eaten 
in its natural state. The cultivation of this is generally confined 
to localities where manure is easily procurable. This kind is 
very valuable, fetching from Es. 200 to Es. oOO an acre, but 
the cost of cultivation is enormous. At present it is grown in 
04 villages of the district, most of Avliieh lie in the Maujha and 
get canal irrigation from the Bari Doab Canal. Another 
rare kind is the /juo, which has a very thick cane and a broad 
leaf; this requires even more water than but not as 

careful cultivation in other respects. This kind is groAvn only 
in 25 estates. Kdtha is growm in 545 villages of which 130 are 
ill Sharakpur tahsii. Here, however, at least half the hilha 
grow'n is used for cattle fodder. There are 256 sugar mills of 
which 136 are in the Lahore talisil, mostly’ of the iron Behea 
pattern. 

The method of cultivation for sugarcane is as fellow^s. In 
Fcbruaiy or March after 1 ‘epeated ploiighings and heavy 
manuring of the Ian a prepared for them the seed canes forming 
about one-twentieth part of last year’s crop are unearthed from 
the pit in Avhich they luive lain buried for three or four months, 
cult into lengths of about nine inches, and placed lengthways 
in the highly pulverised soil into wliich tliey are pressed down 
with the loot. From that time the crop requires constant 
irrigation and weeding : it is usually carefully fenced sometimes 
by a line of hemp planted Inr this {lurposc, .sometimes by made 
liedges. Also^ the cane inn^t be carefully w^atched and saved 
from depredations by pig^ jackals and village dogs. 

Cutting is carried on during December, but the kdtha cane 
whicli is required lor fodder is left staudirig to be cut as it may 
be required, llie process of extracting the j/ur is well known 
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and need not be described here. The pona and hao cane are Chapter IV, A. 
usually .sold to dealers, often before they are cut. They fetch . — 
very large prices no doubt, but the caue occupies the ground for 
at least a year, and the labour and cost of cultirating it are “ l^e^toc 
immense. 

JomJr is grown on irrigated and unirrigafced soils; on the 
former it is more generally intended for cattle fodder (c/mri) 
though not always : in the llitliar one or two acres of /ozmr to 
each well are sown exclusively for the grain, though the stalk.sof 
coarse come in useful for the catMe. At the sowings o or 4 sers 
.k a kanal will be thrown down it the crop is meant to be used as 
fodder aud one and a halt or two sers if it is to bo ripened a.s a 
grain crop. But if in the latter case the crop turn out badly 
then the best beads are picked out, and the rest left staudin'o* 
for the cattle, ddie fodder /oiriir crops are cut green as required, 
and if any oE it is still standing when the grain is ripe the cattle 
are turned in to feed on it. A fair amount of irrigated chari 
jowar is sown in I\Iay under the name of luirii ; for this the 
land is munured as iieavil y as for maize, and water is given every 
fourth or fifth day. This is ready for use in June and July ; 
also babul moth, which is sown at the same time as the hdrUj 
sometimes with it, sometimes separate : more hahiil moth than 
hdru is grown in the Manjlia and vice ver^d in the Hithar. 

In July again both chari and grain Joivdc are sown. 

The chari then sown is ready for use ni Septembei' and 
October; and the grain ripens in the latter mouth. Manure i.s 
t not used for this second crop, nor <loes it require so much 
irrigation as the hdnt ; it is often sown on the higher lands 
under irrigation. As an unirrigatedi crop jowdr is generally 
sown as a food grain, but may come in useful for eitlier purpose : 
any crop that is not a success is left to servo as fodder. After 
a favourable autumn harvest, large areas oi jowdr may be seen 
standing, the cultivators having been too busy over other 
matters to cut it down. Jo 7 odr is sown dry either by itself or 
mixed witli moth, more often tiie former in this district. Sow- 
ings usually take place in July and reapings in October. When 
the crop is ripe it is cut down and stacked ; after a time the 
heads are cut oif aud beaten or trodden to separate the grain. 

The stalks are left in the field for a time to dry and then piled 
on the roofs of houses and other dry places to be used as fodder 
during the early winter months. Jowdr stalks are known as 
tdnda; they are looked on as excellent fodder. If fodder is 
plentiful, the stalks are thrown down whole and the cattle eat 
half, leaving the harder ends. If fodder is scarce, the stalks are 
chopped up small and given to the cattle mi.xed with other kinds 
of fodder. 'This makes the jowdr stalks go further than when 
they are given wltoie. The,/ou?dr heads are attacked sometimes 
by smut,” known as kunghfri, especially if the summer rainfall 
lias been excessive ; other diseases detrimental to this crop are 
tela and khiri which exhaust all the juice of the plant and 
dry it up. Birds devastate the jowdr crop? which are usually 
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watched l3y a hirdscarer from a platform hnovs'ii as the manna 
erected in a central po.sitiou amono' the civp.?. 

Joicnr crrain is eaten in the ftnin of hrend to the same 
extent as maize, geimrally at tlie inoniino' mOid with tlie sarj of 
tlio vapeseed a-; a eondiineiit. Tt is of course a much more 
reliable food resource than (dtlicr wheat or inaize, oeinj;* so much 
more plentiful. In tlm winter of lSh]-h2 wliou wheat was 
exceedinsfly dear and the ])iaize q-iann had ]) 'cn exhausted 
joioitr was the main staple food of all the pn,- rer clashes in the 
district. 

Mofh and miUh are tlie principal pulses in tlie kharif 

harvest. Mi tug is not inncli (ad rivn ted in tin-- district. The 
f)nly form of irrigated uioll) in rids flistrict is that termed 
hnhuJ viofJi, ^own In iAfoy aloii;;* Vvuth tlu'^ eaadv Ik'ith chnri, 
IJniridc’ated ^uiofh is r<aisml cliielly in I'cht ^nadv .sc.ils a.nd only 
i-cfjnires vio’y moderate is: in ; consc'qnontly tlm eroppiipo* 

may he fairlv .^iiem\-'>r:d thr.ncli tlie /ciri'/r crop fail throno-h 
want of sufheient mol-i 111 c. The _an‘.dii cntois larq’civ into the 
iood (tf the Ic-uq* n-u:i'Iy (‘Uten wnii th(' (naming’ meal 

in the f(>rin (dd i/. ddn^ -rrav; is known as ml.ssfi h],v^Uj and is 
mncli valued for eatric fodder. The tiummsf sowiaq- j.ijd reap- 
ing moth are the same as foi* nnirrigated joichr ; and the same 
degree of cultivation Is ixpiired^ namely two or tliree plougli- 
ing.s at tlie most. 

’Mash is far the mrtro val:iah^"‘ of the two puirscs, being 
much prizcil Ihr tlic f'xcdlc^g ttnl it makes ; ir comes in very 
palatable' at tlie .^mnimer (‘Vemno' nieah It i-Lr^nires a fairly 
stiff .‘^ojl vririt a g'^^’d (hod of mol^-^urc' ; it is grown I^irgcly in 
tlm alluvia! lands of tlic Siitio], w'h. vo its cultivation is exceed- 
ingly rough and .^dcetchy. No caitde^s and jicud’anctory is the 
ploughing tliar when once tlie cro]) is removed U woubl b'e hard 
to say whet]i{'>’ tlie land l^e falii w or old waste. 'Jdie straw^ of 
thi.s ero]) also is iisidid ns iddih'r. If /ad.wd nnitnrcawcll and i.s 
snccessfidly harvested, it gUM'- as gcod a laVuni on ns little 
expenditnr(' of time or trorhle a^ any cr<'p. It is, liovvcver, very 
scn.sitivo bodi to diampbr and oviu'-fiooding ; tlieia* is on this 
account much loss and waste oi see l each year. 

Chillies or, in ilm vcrmmidn]’, viirrh is a croip confined 
prlnciprdlv in tliis di^^iricr to vodl lands utidcr the (uiltivation of 
Arain.s, j\anibo]m ami otlu r ^rpadly ]iain.staking farmer.s drawm 
from tdie villac'e menial classis. Ji is a cro]> that rtajuires 
iTiinKUise care and trenblo tlirongliont all its stage.s : ilie young 
plants are grown in num(u*y grounds on Vvddch an immense 
amount of manuring ami camions irrigation is dom\ 'Die ]>lants 
are jint out in Juno in land wdiicii lias Ijeeu ])]ong]ied six times 
and mannrc'd as Iieavdy as <''* mort' la a,vi ly i Irm, for maize. 
Orio kanal of nnr.sfu'y ^iKuild sniiplv sahiinhmt ]ihmts for hair 
gliiiinaos. .\tfij’>tt]n ]ilants an- ualerei! even}' lliiid (bi.y until 
tlioy bof'omo .strong-, vdien 'wal-nmimai not lasgivmi ofleuei’ than 
every fitrli or sixtli day, and not su often if Ihere is rain. 4 'he irri- 
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gation requires to be very cauriously doneus too inucli water spoils Chapter IV, A. 

the crop. Tlie laud is weeded usually four or five times at^the . 

least The crop bcLrius to rii^eu towards the cu\l of October, 
aud the berries are 'piekei as they g t red lu t -f' course ot the Live-stoct 
next two and a half moiiilis. The idckors are u-ually w’omeu phjnios 
who receive as wap‘es 4 sh-s a motuiul of wiiat the}" pick. 

Tiiirtv niauuds an aoro vret or H maLind-> <lry ]s a lair- outturn ; 
tlie cultivators r.siiedi}" sell it we:> to de:ih‘rs at thirty scrs or 
one luauud the rupee. Chi Hi os like cotton coulriHute largely 
towards pavtnent of the I'eveum^ : uul d a 1:: sui])]us <d tlio 

latter is gro'wn tlioii idl the le-s o! tie* OiiM-er v.a.l 1) ' rr{i!nr>^([. 


hint ix inia* it 


go oi til 
re care ami 
igiua- ])iie,g 
[] i'i gT< »W-1 
.ailagi'S. 'Hjiii ihf utlL'Itunl 


(‘Uiri vation 
keiiig sold 
■|)riiiei]>nlly 


Til or srsaiuuin is usually grown as an uuirrignted c^’i.p ou 
high sandy lands ; its vicTI is very unc.udrdii, ])ur in a favoiiraHle 
ycair it brings in conudiMUtdle pronts to fiie lmi I ti \aU(ji 

Tlieia^ are fv)ur varielirs <>t w]e^at in tins vlidiv't^ tlie 
'^yuDiiiuub or wJi aii d!sriiigU‘''hed I^Vils lU'ightj oy the 

large ear and bv tlm bluwli gnani ti 
turns colour. '! his r<M|uir s unudi. 
tliau any o! her varitdy aim ] heiies a. 
chiefly in tlic (hry ior 'pa^ti'v' inngrwf'-v 
on wa^ll lands in tiie IManiln aud U b i 
or white bearded \vlieut is isjunl gamerally in the iliriiaia (^tiiun. 
or beardless v/lieat is also grown tliercg imi i-; not so c(tnnaon. 
In the ilavi cuates the small red wlieed' pred.oiuinates, tin's lieing 
the luo'-^t popular H>r consunnpi ion on tiniL u‘ (>1 Ijie dndricl. 
^riiis too is the iCte nmst usuady gvju ,i nuoer di'\ cii iti Vii tion, 
Idle llit-har <yus/v/ s<)il under ii’rig.ition is p Wiia])-^ ))eirer suited 
to wlieat tluin uuiy other in tlie dktrict ])nt :he :oi] there being* 
very suit gives mucli enrouragcinmu to tiie miion wc'od kuo^'U 
as /y/iu//n,^or hinitih'it which couves up v/Hli rhe^ wlnut and 
often chokes it. w^ec-ii is very <ai-;ly [uilkMl up hy the 

roots, but where it appears it always seems t ; ger rln‘ better of 
the cultivators. Laud intended lor irrignn-d wiieut ought to 
ho plouglual hix or si'Veii turn'', but the ciikivators seldom 
find leis'iire to ])!ough nmrt' tlmn tiirety foiiv or, at the 

most, five tinu s. It i'^ only wu'm rain has bren ■falling 

occasioiialiy tlironghr.ut the remimer that tin' fall rwmplenient 
of ploughiiigs is attained. Xoc seldom on canal laud and 
stinu'times evi n in the caso of ^aell Irnin,'. tiC' iirst irrigation 
for coin m eiiciug' ptougnuiig’ m p!it oft aud (Mi in tno li('>pe that 
ruin will fall, uutd tile pe'-])le liave no jf'fsuni Imt^ to iirigate, 
plough once, soNV tlie seed and then plough over tlie land once 
morm This is called karnu" and the wimat yield 

produc(‘(l ])y so ‘^Icercliy a pe^ms^ is imiially ]> u)r. As a rule 
one may sav that in this di^urict far too iitih' pioimliing is done 

for wheat. lirigated wheat sh<lom smwn in hind that 1ms 

jmst borin' another crop, exc'pit rinir ivell land copiunsly manured 
for maize is again ^o\vT 1 willi wheat immetha’-e! v followniigthe 
maize on the strength of tlio mmiuniig ; and sometimi's on canal 
land cotton and wiu'Ut follow <mf' another. Ordinarily wheat 
sowim>‘s ou irrit>’uted laud continue throiigli November and 
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Chapter IV, A. December ; then they must stop. If intended for fodder the wheat 
. “ — is sown earlier mixed with some fodder crop. Nearly amaund 

TOficulture’and' ^heat seed ^oes to the acre, sown sometimes broadcast and 
Live-stock. sometimes by drill ; usually the former unless tlie hnd is di'y. 

The yield is, roughly speaking, ten maunds or more per acre on 
canal-irrigated land and tw(4ve maunds on \vell lands. The 
't radii 'in ah wheat would weigh Imavier. On unirrigated land 
in this district contrary to the usual custi)m wheat is sown 
by irs(df except in ualhihs or depressions of tlie surface, such 
.ns occur frequently in the Ilitlinr, Avliere Av]u*at is sown often 
mixed with gram or barley. ^ITie time for sowing thirs crop drv 
is in the months of Se])ternl)er and October wliile the soil is 
still moist after the late autumn rains. The yield of wheat with- 
out irrigation depends of course on the rainfall^ and so to a large 
(extent does the yield on well -irrigated soils. It is important to 
remember that in the Hithar and llavi sods, however good the 
well irrigation may'' be, the yield is sure to be much below the 
mark and the straw very stunted, unless there has been some 
7 *ain during tlie winter months. On the other hand a sliower 
of rain soon after sowings is apt to do much harm, beating down 
the surface so that the seed cannot emerge. This incrustation 
is called karand. Under dry cultivation the amount of seed 
sown is much less than for irrigated, and the sowing is usually^ 
done by drill. Some excellent wheat is grown in the river 
inundated lowlands of the llavi Bet. As the wheat is cut it is 
put .up iu small sheaves ; before threshing operations commence 
the sheaves are heaped up close to the threshing floor ; the 
tlireshing is done in the manner already described. 

AVhen the grain is cleaned it is taken oS on donkey^s to the 
village, where it is stored for household use or for sale. The people 
usually keep what they require for themselves and make over 
the rest either to money-lenders of the village in satisfaction 
for their debts or to traders who have come to buy for export. 
Of late ymars in the chief wheat tracts a custom has sprung up 
of selling the wheat while stdl standing to agents of the 
large ^exporting firms. In the three years 1800 to 1892 much 
wheat was sold iu this way' at prices varying from 15 to 18 
sens the rupee. The broken straw or hhiisa ol wheat is gener- 
ally stacked under a neatly plastered thatching whicli pre- 
serves it against the wind and rain. This is the main dry^ 
fodder for the plough and weW cattle during the year. The 
hhn.^a is raked out ns required through a small hole made at the 
foot of the stack. It is usually given to tlie cattle mixed with 
green fodder crops, if any of the latter are available. If not, 
as often happens in well -irrigated tracts during a dry season, 
then the cattle have to put up with wheat straw mixed with 
nothing better than green loppings from kikar trees. Wheat 
suffers chiefly from rust [kungidri) brought ou by excessive 
rain followed by' many days of cloudy weather. 

Barley is a much hardier crop than wheat ; can grow in worse 
land ; requires less irrigation ; and ripens earlier. Every culti. 


Barley. 
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vafcor who is not well off is certain to grow a little bai'ley in his Chapter IV, A. 

holding as well as wheat, because the ripe barley enables him to . ” — 

provide food for himself, and something wherewith to meet the horicStor e* imd" 

pressing demands of his money-lenders, just at a time when all Live-stock. 

other supplies have run out, before the wheat is ripe. Usually'” Barley. 

on wells barley is sown at the farthest part available to which 

the irrigation can be expected to reach, all the nearer land 

being kept for wheat. Aho barley can bo sown much later 

than wheat, with a fair prospect for maturing ; thus much land 

which might have been sown with wheat had the cultivator had 

leisure, or if the rain had fallen more opportunely, is sown 

ultimately with barley in preference to being left fallow. The 

outturn of barley weighs somewhat lighter than that of wheat. 

Irrigated barley is cut green for fodder, if necessary, indifferent- 
ly with wheat. Unirrigated barley is generally sown with gram 
or wheat in lowlyiug depressions of land. Especially in alluvial 
tracts, if the soil is not good, gram and barley are usually mixed 
under the name of geja. 

This is as a rule grown under dry cultivation, being sown Gram, 
on the moisture left by the summer rains which has been 
retained in the ground by careful ])lougliiug and rolling. 

Two or three ploughings are usually done. It is one of the crops 
that is always sown by drill. When tlie seed lias once germinat- 
ed gram is a hardy crop, and stands a prolonged drought fairly 
well, but is subject to • injury from frost at the end of Januai y 
or beginning of February and from the strong March wind known 
as hullciy unless there has been some winter rain. If the 
weather continue cloudy and unsettled at the end of March 
when the gram should be forming there is a risk of total 
failure. TJie people too assert that lightning injures the 
crop at this stage, (dram is usually sown by itself in the Manjha 
except in the sandier soils iu the Xasur talisil w’bere it is 
sown with wheat or with barley. In the Hitliar nallahs it 
is sown mixed with either crop, Ijccauso if the winter rains 
are heavy, tlie gram wall be spoilt iu depressions which col- 
lect the ^vater. For the same reason it is sown mixed in the 
alluvial lands. In the Hithar ifiT'ge areas are Hushed from 
the inundation canals about September for gi’am sowing or 
for gram and Avheat mixed, '^i’hese are recorded as canal - 
irrigated and have to pay canal w^ater- rates though tliey get no 
more water after the preliminary Hushing on which they are sown. 

Similarly a considerable area of gram is grown by aid of canal 
irrigation in the Manjha, but this may be given more than 
once if required. Gram is often sown iu the rice stubbles, iu which 
case the yield is usually poor. If any of this crop is grown 
on well lands it is usually intended for fodder. Gram is eaten 
by men at all times of the year, either dry and whole, or in the 
form oi ddl ; if it has been sown mixed with wheat they do not 
trouble to separate the two but eat them together. When the 
orop is quite young, the people pull the top leaves and after 
soaking them iu water, eat them with bread as herbs. Also 
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tliey tlieir cvAth on tho crop up to December with ilio 

object ot prove nriuc' it froni coming' cii too Sf)on, Well-to-do 
men turn in t'.oii* h<),s(rf to irrnzo even rfter tlio ])uDe luis 
formc'L or soinetime. the ,un‘ai;i ento’recu f 'i* nurses iii March. 
The crop is ImiVj'Ao'i rpni-era-ly a!> )iu. vac mid-Mo ot April. 

Ttiis crop c*r >wn proa-ipedly in tho M/nijlia either under 
canal irm^ititio]! or ninn'r Cry ennnvatnm, I:i the former case 
it is usiialiv st>\,ii by iiscli; in llie lattei’ it is inure coiumonly 
sown ana.une^ :lic ei'nin in rov;s oiy'ht or ten feet apart tit riy:iit 
angles to tin^ ]inr>. .Mncli oi: it is plucked up unripe for 

fodder or [or use as ;m '07 rr yunmis vdi' ii ilie crop is about a. 
foot high. From ihr tsnidnney of its plants to spread and from 
the brave show wincli it inak-s witli its yellove blossoms it is apt 
to look a iniK'li betler cro]) frrmi a dislam'c than it reallvis. A 
close in.s])ec:ion si'.uws the plants ty ];e strinewliat tliin and 
st raeralirg’- Itipe is n-nclly ^rovn with a drill in farrows specially 
nnidio tor it rdrer ilo' li' idi lias been ]d mg-iied. d1ie crop is 
harvested tarrly. Ot latir it has boon a source of cisnsulerable 
profit to th- } bin iha viilagirs^ b'ing sold at S or 10 sers the 
rn[)ee. On W( li himls i-ape is selunm -own c'xcopl witii wlieat 
wlicii the 1 0 are nit, aided to bu' (ail tugctlier tor t(_>dder. 

ddiis ]m] a‘ grmvn on tln^ ri\er bids' in tiie < old season. It 
comes up atid njiens wry paicitly aiibt rO(|uiri'S very little tillage* 
ddins it can be gr'OVii on lund 1 roni vriiich the annnnl innndatioLis 
do not sub'^ide p.nb' enough i;)]“ the cultiratuai <d’ cei-eals. In 
fact it takes the 'Miv: ]>Iaee in the sprimt sowang- as does 

in till' auLinnn. It is idtfai sown \vitli g-ram or baidey on 
river lands. Tlie ipul-e i^. lUva.l [or undoing; daL 

d'hij is a etiU) w’liicli i:> so.vii dry in the aulmiui along* with 
an()thcr ciop such as v/mi'h or r/nr/*i and is luu've^ted in tlie 
spring**. It ean bij r'ov/n lute in the auliinui ; thus larg'o areas 
of it arc bine ii> bo ^o\vn when the viatei* rains commences earlv. 
It docs Fairly v(s[ in an ini’crior soil, and as tlie til crop may be 
accepted as an indication (d' loo-e sandy grount'g so tdrdviirff 
may g'-eiierally be found wliere tin? sod is too thin to do justice 
to other cro]is. On tiic ground its plaiils ajijiear to be very 
scattert'd and far ajiavr, wlilc'n Fact gives tlu' impression tljat 
much of tin' ert'p 1ms Jailed. s a matter oF f.ict tlic bare 
places are those From which the autumn cro}) lias been liarv'csted- 
Tdrdmira is valuable tor irs oil and sells well. Also it is often 
cut early for Foddm*. On well lands idrdhiini is sometimes 
found growing np with tlic fodder wheat. 

T/io varichics of this^ ns found in this district, arc four : 
(1) Hdmrij [2] lunilvtij (6) Kaldifir, (1) 7>e.w*. The last appears 
to be best liked by im^st (‘hm.'^es of t);e people, ddie first threa 
kinds are jilantcd out in January or early in February aaid are 
ready for cutting in May. Their outturn wot is From three to 
five rnaaiuD a kanal whicli can be .<old at sonudhing over one 
rupee ])er maund. Tlie cultivators, however usually sell these 
three kiuds while they are still in the ground. The Desi kind 
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is sown a month later and is ready for cutting a month later Chapter IV, A- 
than the other three kinds. It yields from two to three maunds . 
a kanal wet, and sells at between two and four rupees a Ar- 

maund. Tobacco requires extremely careful and laborious ^Live-stoc^^ 
cultivation. An immense amount of manuring is done before Tobacco 
sowings and topdressing after the crop has come up. Irriga- 
tion should be given every third day. Out in the villages the 
custom is to cut off the Besi tobacco ^.evel with tlie ground, 
leave it so in the sun for a day, then shove it into a hole in 
the ground which they close up with branches and leaves 
covered with earth so as to exclude the air. There they leave 
it for six or seven days after which they take the tobacco 
plants out cut off the leaves from the wood and tie them up 
in a bundle. They keep them like this till they are sold. 

Some tobacco is grown on most of tlie wells in the district where 
the cultivators are Muhammadans. The Sikhs in this district 
do not actually grow tobacco themselves, whether because it is 
contrary to their religiou or because the cultivation is too la- 
borious, is not quite clear : but they allow their tenants to grow 
it and take from them the full owner’s sliare, selling it gene- 
rally to the village traders at two rupees or more a maiinJ 
when it is nearly dry. 

Some small area is usually reserved for poppy at every poppr. 
well. This requires as careful and laborious cultivation as 
tobacco. Sikhs on the Ravi and in the Hithar both grow it 
and consume the opium, or sometimes they drink a prepara- 
tion from the pods [jpost). The usual custom is to tap the 
plant for opium three different nights, and then cut off the 
poppy heads, storing them for use as required. These are 
put in water and soaked for a time ; the preparation is then 
drunk. Of course this is all the stronger if no opium has been 
extracted from the plant. 

This is a shrub grown only in a very few villages of the Mendi {Lamon 
Sutlej Hithar. There is some of it in Sadh village of Kasur 
tahsil and in three or four villages of Ohunian tahsil. It takes 
a long time to grow, but in the course of time becomes very 
profitable ; it flowers twice a year, and the juice is sold well in 
the bazaars for colouring purposes. The following note on it 
is taken from Punjab Products, Vol. I. : Used to dye the 

hands red by rubbing the powdered leaf between them, also 
as a medicine to purify the blood.” 

The commoner varieties of vegetables, such as onions. Vegetables, 
radishes, turnips and lead its are grown more or less on every 
well under cultivation by an Arain, or indeed by the more 
industrious workers of other classes. The growers hawk them 
about in other villages where they are not grown and obtain a 
very fair price for them. Vegetables take a prominent place 
in the summer evening meal. But vegetable growing is 
carried to its highest pitch of excellence in the more fertile 
lands around Lahore where manure is easily procurable. There 
several crops in the year are taken off the land. The soil 
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Chap ter I V, A. yjj^gj.gQgg ^ thorough preparation of ploughing, levelling and 

Agricnlturet Ar- manuring before the principal crop is planted, and after that 

boncull^re wd ^ny cultivation required before the land becomes free again 
has to be done by hoeing and weeding. The best land near 
Vegetable!. Lahore is usually taken by traders on a sub-lease for which 
they pay from a hundred to two hundred rupees the acre. It 
may therefore be imagined that they would not let any of the 
land lie idle ever. Sometimes the land is kept free for vege- 
tables, sugarcane and cereal crops, sometimes it is planted 
out with garden and fruit trees. The most profitable vege- 
tables are potatoes, chillies and onions. Of potatoes, two 
crops are grown in the year, thekharif or country potatoes, which 
are planted in November and ripen in February yielding from 
three to seven maunds a kanal, and the rabi or hill potatoes, 
which are planted at the end of February and ripen in May 
yielding from four to ten maunds an acre. The price of 
potatoes varies according to the season and quality of the root 
from 20 to 50 sers a rupee. Chillies have already been 
noticed in detail. Onions are planted out from the nurseries 
in February and are ready in June ; their yield is from ten to 
fourteen maunds a kanal and they sell at about four maunds a 
rupee. Another vegetable closely resembling potatoes and 
grown largely near Lahore is that known as Arhi ; its larger 
roots are called Kacchaln. This is sown in March and ripens 
in August and September, its yield is from six to twelve 
maunds; it sells very cheap, namely at li maunds the rupee 
at the beginning of the season and one maund only later on. 
Garlic is grown in some quantity and water-melons ; but these 
last never do very well, the soil not being adapted to them. 
Altogether upwards of two thousand acres in the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore are reserved for vegetable growing, and of 
this nearly half is under potatoes. 

Fruit trees and Fruit trees and flowering shrubs bring in as large profits 
flowsrios shrubs, as Vegetables, and the initial expenditui^e on the former is 
heavier ; also land once taken up for these cannot be utilized 
for anything else. For three or four years the land under 
fruit trees yields no return except on the fodder crops grown 
by aid of the irrigation and manuring given to the young 
fruit trees. Every kind of fruit is grown near Lahore. 
Oranges are the most profitable of any, and on this account 
are more common than any other kind of fruit. Mangoes sell 
well, but they are a more precarious crop than any other, 
being very liable to be destroyed by storms in March and 
April, or by insects of various kinds which settle on the trees 
and destroy the young fruits when first in blossom. The 
flowering shrubs are Bed Mushk and Guizdr. From the former 
an essence is extracted, which is used by the natives as a 
cooling medicine. Gnlzar includes species of roses and other 
flowers ; the roses are valuable principally for the essene 
extracted from them, which is used either as medicine or to 
make attar of roses. The other flowers are used more by 
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native ladies for adornment, but preparations o£ scented oils Chapter IV, A- 

also are made from them. These fruit and flower trees are , 

sometimes looked after by the owner himself and sometimes Ar- 

hy a tenant who, as consideration for his trouble and expen- Livc-rtoA* ^ 

diture in connection therewith, either takes not more than one- Fruit trees »Bd 

third of the produce or holds some other land rent free. The fioweriug sbrubs. 

fruit or flowers are nearly always sold to a dealer, sometimes 

before they are ready to gather. From the time the dealer 

comes to terras he is responsible for the protection of the 

produce from thieves, but not for irrigation or weeding of the 

laud. The price paid by tlie dealer varies greatly according 

to the outturn, and this again differs according to the soil and 

the amount of cultivation bestowed on it. The expenditure 

on these trees and shrubs is very heavy, and the return, though 

excellent in some years, is often inadequate. 

The crops supplying fodder for cattle are chart, joivar, maize, Fodder crops. 
moth, mash, kangni, hatha, sugarcane, china, wheat, barley 
gram, masar, rapeseed, taramira, sinjhi and inetlia, turnips 
[shalgham). Of these only chart, sinjhi, metha, and turnips 
are grown exclusively for fodder. The other crops are at 
sowing time intended to be matured for other purposes, but are 
often eventually diverted to use as cattle fodder. Chari of course, 
whether sown early or late, goes to the cattle. Jowdr is utilised 
for the same purpose if it is a poor crop or if the chari runs 
out; also jowdr stalks are invaluable as fodder in the early 
winter months. Maize is even sown expressly for fodder some- 
times on the Ravi, about the same time as the hdru chari de-^ 
scribed above under jowdr. Otherwise maize may ultimately 
be used as fodder for the same reasons as jowdr often is. 

Maize stalks are used like jowdr stalks, being sometimes cut up 
for the cattle and sometimes given to them whole. Jowdr straw 
is more strengthening tluiu maize. Moth and mash can 
both come in useful as fodder though, it is waste to give it until 
the grain has matured and been threshed out. Moth straw is 
much better than rndsh straw. Kangid is grown in the late 
spring and autumn alike, sometimes for fodder, sometimes for grain. 

It affords*a strength eniug food for cattle. It has already been 
noticed how the hatha sugarcane is often reserved for the cattle. 

China is sown twice a year, first m August so as to ripen in 
November ; secondly in February or March so as to ripen in 
May. It requires soft land and is only grown here and there ; 
it is however a very useful crop to the people, both for grain 
and fodder, because it ripens so quickly. Wheat and barley 
are often cut green for tlie cattle and their straw is of course in- 
valuable, especially of the former. Gram is more useful for 
fodder as a standing crop than after it has been cut. The same 
may be said oi masar, Rapeseed is often sown for fodder on 
well lauds either in the standing maize crop when the 
rape should bo ready for use in December, or it is sown 
together with wheal or turnips when the mixed produce 
will be taken for fodder in February. Also rape sown 
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Chapter IV, A. 


Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock. 


Fodder crops. 


originally for ripening is often cut for fodder. The same is 
the case witli tar amir a which however is always given to the 
cattle mixed with some other crop^ as by itself it is too bitter 
and the cattle do not like it. Turnips are largely grown for fodder 
in well lands at a distance from the li^^er; alluvial or sandy 
soils do not appear to suit them. In the Hithar near the river 
pure wheat tedder or wlieat and rape mixed are grown in the 
place of tui’iiips. Tliese last arc never considered good 
food for cattle, being very tilling but not strengthening : 
they are sown on well lands after two or three plougiiings in 
August or September and require watering about once every 
ten days. The crop comes into use as fodder from the begin- 
ning of December. They are chopped up and given to the 
cattle mixed with other stuff generally. The roots grow to 
a great size and are all ready for use by the end of January, 
but as fodder is always scarce iu December and January in 
well -irrigated tracts, the tnruips are usually consumed as 
they become ready for use. The plough cattle in this district 
are all stall-fed, except when tliey are turned into the wheat 
fields after the crop has been harvested or into the standing 
t7a/rmiad / 0 'u;dr crops when these are plentiful. The common 
and regular course of feeding is, in tiie summer months, wheat 
straw alone or mixed with green chari or hahal moth; in the 
autumn dry chari, maize and JoiCfh' stalks, moth and mash 
straw; in tlie early winter months wlieat straw mixed with 
turnips or other eai ly spring fodder crufts. In Avell-irrigated 
tracts the wlieat straw is generally finislied by Janaary and 
then tlie green fodder crops v/hofiier turnips, slnjhiy melha, 
rape, tar a aura or early green w'heai are mixed with diihh grass 
or the tops of the river thatcii reed or sometimes in seasons 
of drought witli the twigs of Icihir trees. This is their food 
during tlie first four niontlis of tiie calendar year after which 
the straw of spring crops becomes available. 


Crop diHcahto. Some of those Iiavo already ])Cen mentioned in the 

accounts of tlie crops principally atfected by them. Tela 
attacks cane, cotton, joivcn; gram, barley, rape and other 
minor crops. It takes shape in an <>ily liijuid f xucyng on to 
tlie crops atfected. Good rain alone stops it. Sundi is a small 
caterpillar wliicli attacks maize, tobacco and gram, especially 
the latter. There is no remedy for this. Toka. appears to be a 
sort of insect which injures cotton, toliacco and fruit trees. 
Kungidri is a blackening* blight which comes on wheat 
and barley and turns tlio grain black. The cause is not 
known but it cannot bo averted. Kungi is rust which 
injures wheat principally and is caused by cloudy 'weather 
following on a long course of rain. The leaves of the plant 
turn yellow and the grain either fails to form or is stunted. 
Bidla is a strong west wind wliicli lilows sometimes at the 
end of February or beginning of March and causes gram 
to dry up and the grain to shrivel in the pods, specially if the 
dews are heavy at night, Lightning also is said to injure gram 


> 
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and masar. White ants {seimnk) attack most crops in dry 
sandy soils in case of a prolonged drought. Rats and mice 
also do immense mischief at times, especiallj" in the sandier 
tracts of the river lands. In iMarch and April heavy hail- 
storms pass across the southern part of the district in a narrow 
belt totally destroying all the crops they pass over. Further 
north such storms are rarer but occur sometimes. Plagues of 
locusts afflict the district at intervals. In tlie spring of 1891 
they came too late to injure the wheat, but destroyed all the 
later rabi crops and some of the young autumn crops. 


Gram. 

1 

1 ALcric'iil- 

Xon-ac^i 1- 

ciilLuristb. 


Mdb, 

Mfl>. 

Wheat 


Ssn 

Barley 

... 1 

i 

Jowar ami maiise 

... 1 :iio 

. 

Rice 

! 

ID 

Grain 


' > 1 -M 

Other pul&cts 

... ’ 120 

1 

I-’ 

Total 

1,D<> 

i I.DID 


than that framed for Ferozepore. 
can hardly be taken seriously, thongli 



Aorricul- 

turibts. 

' 

Non- a'jri' 
culturibLS. 

Total. 

Wheat ... 1 

1,11^-171 j 

2 , Dili, Sir; 

2D.>, .sjn 

Inferior "rums 

1 

DS.lsl 

! 73n,.tL*7 

Rulscs 


25 

71>r,D7H 

Total 

2,2Stl,943 , 


4,7il,52) 


The statement in the 
margin is the estimate of 
food grains consumed by 
an average family of five, 
which was prepared for the 
purposes of the Famine Com- 
mission of 1879. 

This is a larger allow- 
ance than was made in 
Amritsardistrict and smaller 
On the whole the figures 
very possibly they are 
as likely to be right 
as any others that can 
be framed. For a 
population of 789,666 
souls as estimated at 
that time the total 
consumption of food 
grains within the dis- 


trict was reckoned to be as shown in the margin in maunds. 


A rough estimate was framed at the same time of the total 
production, exports and imports of food grains ; and it was 
stated page 152, (Famine Report) that some nine lakhs of 
maunds of wheat, gram and pulses were annually exported from 
Kasur to Amritsar and Sindh and a similar quantity of the same 
grains imported from Ferozepore, Montgomery and Faridkot. 
The rates of yield from each crop on which the above calcula- 
tions were based were adopted in a large measure from the data 
furnished in previous Settlement Reports. Since then the 
subject of produce yield has received increased attention, and 
at the recent settlement special rates of yield were framed 
for each crop in each assessment circle according to the system 
of irrio-ation by which the crop was grown and according to 
the nature of the soil, the class of people, and other agricultural 
conditious peculiar to the assessment circle. The resulting 
avera^^e rates of yield of the different crops for each entire 
tahsil°are furnished in Table No. XXI as well as the average 
rates for the whole district. Taking these last and applying 


Chapter IT, A. 

Agricnlturrc, Ar- 
boriculture and 
Live-stock. 

Crop diseases. 


CoiiHumptiou ami 
food supply. 
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Produce m 
MauiuLs. 

Wheat 

a, 177,807 

Barley 

^73,811 

Gram 1 

038,111 

Blue 1 

i7,j,l0.5 

Maizo 

♦I? 7,. "338 

Jowur . . .. 1 

:i07,6i5 

Inferior grains and | 
pnlseh. 1 



them to the average area under each crop, irrigated and unirriga* 

ed crops being kept distinct in the work- 
ing, we find the production ingrain 
and pulses to be as shown in the marginal 
statement. Assuming the estimate 
of total consumption that was made in 
1879 to have been correct fora population 
a little short of eight lakhs, then the pre- 
sent population amounting iu round figures to 10| lakhs would 
consume about 44| lakhs of mauiids of wheat and 20 i lakhs of 
maunds of other grains. If these calculations were correct then 
there would be no grain left for export and inferior grain would 
have to take the place of wheat to some extent in the people’s 
consumption. But it cannot be doubted that the consumption 
per head (0*79 ser for agriculturists and 0*57 for non-agricul- 
turists) was over-estimated. In the Amritsar district, for instance, 
the average consumption per head for non-agriculturists was 
held to be 0*71 ser and that even was afterwards believed to be 
an over estimate. There is no doubt any how that quantities of 
wheat are exported from the district. From Kasur station alone 
by rail over two lakhs of maunds of wheat were exported on the 
annual average of the three years 1887 to 1889 according to the 
railway export returns ; and in the next two years many lakhs of 
maunds of wheat were purchased from theManjlia villagers by the 
firm of Ralli brothers for export to England. How far this export 
is compensated by import of inferior grains such as joivdr is hard 
to say. Undoubtedly large quantities of such grain are im- 
ported as the above calculations include no allowance for the con- 
sumption of animals, which in this district must be very large. 

Table No. XVIII shows the whole area of land under the 
management of the Forest Department. The following is an 
accouct of all the Lahore rakhs, both those under the Forest 
Department and others. The statistical figures have been 
kindly furnished by Babu Fazal Din, Deputy Conservator, 
Lahore district. There are 94 rakhs in the Lahore district 
with an aggregate area of 250, 14i> acres (890*85 square miles) 
or nearly 11 per cent, of the entire district area. Most of these 
were transferred from the Civil Department to the control of 
the Forest Department between 1809 and 1873. The present 
distribution of these as regards control is a.s follows 


Description of control. 

1 

j Number of j 
1 rakbs. 

' Area in acres. 

Military Department I 

1 o 

13,624 

Forest do. 

bO 

1 StijT OeJ 

District 

20 

15,443 

Partly district “) District 

.Old [ 

J ^ 

f 7,131 

1 i 28,193 

Varlly Forest y Forest ... j 

) 

Total ... ... 

91 I 

250,146 
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The five rakhs under the Military Department are rakhs 
Terah, Padri, Dahuri, Bbangali and Backiintha, all situate in 
the Lahore tahsil, the first four being within six or eight miles 
of Mian Mir and the last named nearly 12 miles away. These 
are all gazetted as military reserves under Section 17 of the 
Forest Act. Of the rakhs under the Forest Department ten 
with a total area of 24,917 acres (38*93 square miles) are 
gazetted as reserved forest under Section 34 of the Forest Act, 
and the rest are unclassed forests. The rakhs under District 
management are for the most part only rakhs in name, most 
of the land having been brought under cultivation by the 
grantees and lessees to whom Government has alienated its 
rights either permanently or temporarily on favourable terms 
as to revenue. Of the ten rakhs reserved under Section 34 
to the Forest Department six are grouped together and known 
generally as the Changa Manga reserve : the six rakhs so 
grouped are Jalleke, Monjoke, Clumga Manga, Bhoa Asal, 
Gandian and Shahpur. This large reserve of Changa Manga 
is divided into two circles 


Acres. 

Plantation circle ... ... ... ... ... ... 10,132 

Rakh circle 10,041 


Total 20,173 

The Plantation circle contains all the planted portions of 
the rakh and is divided into four blocks, each block comprising a 
certain number of compartments of different areas. The com- 
partments are 125 in number. Of the Plantation circle 8,399 
acres are irrigated from the Mooltan Branch of the Bari Doab 
Canal. 

One hundred Beldars are maintained to look after the 
canal water-courses in this rakh and to keep them clean. They 
also have other duties in connection with the roads through the 
rakhs. 

The plantation consists chiefly of young Shisham trees. 
There are also other varieties such as Tun, tallow, Eucalyptus 
and mulberry trees. The forest is being exploited by the 
method of coppice with standard on a rotation of 16 years as 
provided for in the Working Plan sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment. 

The transport of wood is generally affected by a small port- 
able Decan ville’s tramway of IG" gauge and four miles in 
length. 

Most of the wood produced has hitherto been consumed by 
the railway. The main grass of the plantation is Garm ’’ 
{Panicum Antidotale) : this is consumed by cows and buffaloes 
while still green. When there is scarcity of grass elsewhere 
this rakh gi’ass is sold to any villagers who like to take it. 
A monthly permit for which they pay one rupee entitles them 
to take away every day as much as a man can carry. Besides 
Qarm there are the following grasses : Chhimhar^ Palwan, 
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Plantation circle. 
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Chapter IV, A. Dhamnn, Pmmi and Pahh, The undergrowth in this rakh is 
A ' A g®OGraily Bdtlm {ChenopocUnvi S])-) and is of no use. Besides 

hwk^ture^and"^^'^ form a dense undergrowth in places. 

Live-stock. The strength of establishment kept in the reserve is — 

Plantation circle. One Officer in c'harge, who also holds charge of the un- 
classed forests in the Cliuniau tahsiL 


Two Foresters and 18 Guards. 

In the planted portion of the reserve the following wild 
animals are found : — 


Bakh circle*. 


1. Pl^^s. 

2. Xil^^ais. 

3. Jackals. 

4. Deer (in small number). 

Besides the above animals there are pea-fowls and black 
partridges found in the plantation. 

In 1886-87 and 1887-88 efforts were made by the Forest 
Department to reduce the number of pigs aud jackals through 
netters and su avers to whom certain rewards were offered for 
each animal thus killed, but these measures did little to i^ediice 
the number, aud of late years they have been discontinued. 
The pigs are partly kept down by shooting parties visiting the 
rakh and by the zamindars who kill any they can catch in 
their fields outside the rakh. 


No cattle are allowed to graze in tlie Plantation circle with 
the exception of those belonging to tlie local establishment, 
which only graze in certain compartments where there is no 
fear of damage being done to the young coppice or trees. 

The Rakh circle of the reserve is composed of the following 
rakhs : — 



Acres, 

Part of Rakh Jalleke 

3,047 

(landiuii East 

2,283 

(iandian West 

2,470 

l*art of Rakh Sbalipiir ... 

1,009 

Do. do. named Shahpnr-Jand extension 

1,223 


Tota] 10,041 

Gandian East and Rakh Shahpur are open for grazing all 
the year round ; the others are open for part of the year only. 

Unclassed forests. unclassed forests (including 53 wholly under the 

Forest Department and 9 partially so) 40 rakhs with a total area 
of 116,199 acres are situated in the Lahore and Chunian tahsils 
between the rivers Ravi and Beas and on either side of the North* 
Western Railway line to Mod tan. The remainder are on the 
north side of the Rtivi, four lying within the Trans-Ravi limits 
of the Lahore tahsil and 18 rakhs with an area of 72,832 acres 
within the Sliarakpur tahsil. 

The statement below shows the distribution by tahsils of 
unclassified rakhs under the control of the Forest Department 
and the District, 


V 


T 
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1 

2 

3 

1 • 

5 

6 

7 

Name of Tahsil. 

Under Forest 
Department. 

Of the divided 
rakhs under 
Forest Depart- 
ment. 

Total. 


No. 

Area in 
acres. 

No. 

Area in 
acres. 

No. 

Area in 
acres. 

Lahore ... 

10 ' 

5,906 

4 

C,812 

14 

12,718 

Chtlniin 

26 

92,465 

4 

11,016 

30 

103,481 

Sharakpur 

17 

62,4G7 

1 

10,365 

18 

1 

I 72,832 

1 

Total 

53 

160,838 

; 9 1 

i 

28,193 

G2 

189,031 
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The rakhs in Chunian tahsil lie in a few compact blocks ; 
in other tahsils they are much scattered ; about throe per cent, of 
the total forest area is within the influence of the river floods. The 
rakh land in the Manjha shows traces of hallar in parts but 
would all yield readily under canal irrigation ; the Sharakpur 
land is, much of it, unfertile by reason of hallar and the wood 
growth is generally poor, but fair grass is obtained during the 
rains. With the exception of Rakh Mudki in the Chunian 
tahsil in which Mahant Hari Das, the successor of Mahant 
Dhian Das has the right to graze cattle and cut wood for 
the bond fide use of his lungar at Bhaipheru, the other forests 
are unencumbered by any rights save those of Government. 

With the exception of 2,561 acres closed with a view to 
preserving the young coppice all the unclassed forests under the 
control of the Forest Department are thrown open to grazing 
under different systems as shown below — 


Tahsil. 

Number of forests \ 
unclassed. 1 

Area entirely closed 
to all classes of 
animals. 

Area closed for part 
of the year to all 
classes of animals 
and open for the 
rest of the year 
to kine 

Open all the year 

ROUND. 

K 03 

a 'rf 

to 

sJ 

*2 «« 
o ^ 

Eh 

For cattle 
only. 

Lahore 

1 

1 14 

1,133 ' 

3,843 

3,468 

4,470 

Chunian ... 

30 

1,128 

10,688 

57,418 

34,442 

Sharanpur 

18 

300 

23,618 

29,523 

19,588 

1 

Total 

62 

2,561 

38,149 

90,100 

1— 

58,500 
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Chapter IV, A. The present system is to I'etain under direct m?>^fctgement 

• TT”’ A of the Forest Department the grazing in those haklis' ovel’ 
boriculture'an^^ which effective supervision is possible : and to sell the others 
Live-stock, by auction^ giving a preference to the villagers who live near 
L'uclasscd forci^ts, the Rakhs. 

In the case of the grazing leases sold by auction an upset 
price is fixed for each Kakli, and if no one bids up to it, the 
Rakh grazing is kept under direct management. Consequently 
most of the grazing remains each year under the Forest 
Department. Many complaints are constantly made by the 
people living near the Government Rakhsof Sharakpur, and to 
an outside observer their complaints appear reasonable. Pro- 
bably however the rules are being made easier for them as 
years go on, 

Tlio following are the annual grazing rates per head 
realized from the cattle owmers : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Camels ... ... ... ... ... 1 0 q 

Feintile camels ... ... ... ... 1 8 0 

Buffaloes ... ... ... ... ... 19 6 

UovYS 0 12 0 

Horses anti mares ... ... ... 0 12 0 

Donkeys ... ... ... ... ... 0 6 0 

Slicep and goats ... ... 0 16 

The yovaig ones (khiras) of all classes of animals are allowed to 
graze free, till they have got out their two teeth wlien the usual 
foe is cliargcd on them. These fees are taken from cultivators 
and non -cultivators alike. The cattle brought in from other 
districts (which generally remain for two or three months only) 
are charged the following monthly rates per head : — 

Rs. a. p. 

Uows ... ... ... ... 0 2 0 

Biiffalucs^ 0 4 0 

The khirds are free. 

The followdng statement shows the yearly income derived 
by the Forest De])artment from the Lahore Rakhs duriucr the 
last three years : — ° 


Name of furo^t unit. 

Wood. 1 

Grass and 
grazing. 

Munj, kana 
and others. 

1 Total. 

) 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

! Rs. 

Chang a Manga Plant at ion ... 

37,433 

1,120 

105 

! 38,GC7 

Sbahdara PiantatiDn ... 

10,245 ; 

GOO 

384 

! 11,238 

Other U'^serTod Rakh Uuds ... 

1,2SG ’ 

5.8U 

901 

8,001 

UncU?^cil Rakhs, Lahore Tabsil 

133 , 

5,432 

51 

5,616 

Ditto Chuui'lii Tahsih 

1 

609 1 

17,882 

I 93 

18,674 

Drtio S liar ah oar Tahsill 

1,620 , 

8,983 

CO 

11,054 

Tt't'il ... 1 

51,425 1 

t 

30,849 

2,870 

94,159 
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The grasses that grow in the Rakh land 


1 Dabh. 

2 Chhimbar. 

3 Lunakh. 

4 Dal. 


5 KhabaL 

6 liJarak. 

7 Khavi. 

8 Sirkaua. 


3 


are as follows : — 

9 Panni. 

10 Sawank. 

11 Kahi. 

12 Dhatnan. 

13 Pahvan. 


Of these the best fodder grasses are Valh, Ochimhdrj KhahaJ, 
Saivdnk, Dhdmayi and Paluan* Sawank is found chiefly in the 
Kharakpur tahsil in the land inundated by the Deg stream^ or 
where winter accumulates during the rainy season; the Savcdnk 
seed is eaten sometimes and the grass when green is greedily 
devoured by cattle. Kdhi is found mainly in the river alluvial 
lands^ Sirkdna in alllowdying sandy tracts subject to inundation. 
The others grow indifferently in all sorts of lands. 

The Sirkdna plant provides reeds which are used for mak- 
ing chicks, chairs and thatching houses : from its husk is made 
the Mnnj grass for making ropes or for lining kacha wells* 
The tops are grazed on by cattle and the leaves of the plant 
afford a very good substitute for dry fodder during the winter 
months when ail straw and Bhum is exhausted. The Sir (leaves 
of kana) is chopped up and given to cattle mixed w'ith green 
food. The Panni, Sir and Kdhi are used for thatching houses 
and other purposes. 

The principal trees in the Rakhs are the land, Kuril, Fardsh, 
Ber (small kind) and Wan, The most common perhaps are the 
Jand and Trd?i which grow all over the Rakhs. The Karil, usually 
is found on high and dry land where other bushes will not grow. 
The Farash is found principally along lines of road and has 
probably been cultivated there : also in low land where water 
occasionally comes. The Bern and Jandi, other varieties of the 
Jand, are found iu the better kind of soil. The shrub knowm 
as the Mulla grows extensively in all the lowljflng fertile por- 
tions of ilakh land, especially in the Lahore tahsil. Near the 
Saildha land and in good Maira or Rohi lands are also found 
the Sissu, Mnlberry, Kkar, Bakdin, Dhdk and one or two others^ 

The Rahhs on the Manjha land on an average contain 
from iOO to 200 cubic feet of fuel per acre, while the Changa 
Manga and the Sailaba artificial plantations give an average of 
1,000 to 2,500 cubic feet per acre. The selling rates of the fuel 
range from 3 rupees to 7 rupees 8 annas per hundred of cubic 
feet stocked ; it is used by the North-Western Raihvay, and is 
also taken into the market at Lahore, Amritsar and Ferozpore. 

The roads iu this district are fairly well stocked with trees : 
of those under tho Local Boards 185 miles of road are provided 
with avenues good or bad, and young trees are now being 
nurtured along many miles of road. There are eight nurseries 
for young plants covering mure than seven acres. In the same 
wmy under the Public Works Department out of 135 miles 
suitable for avenues, 102 miles are fully stocked with trees 
according to the returns of last year ; of which 13 miles failed 
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Chaptci IV, A. lately. There are also 23$ acres of old groves under this 
— Department^ and nine nurseries of small areas, out of which sis 

Agriculture, Ar- along the Lahore and Ferozpore road. The expenditure on 
Live-stock.^^ trees under Local Boards was a little short of Es. 4,000 and 

Arbaricukuic. nearly Rs. 6,000 under the Public Works Department. Against 
this a small income is obtained by sale of trees, wood and 
tree loppings. 

AgricuAurai aiock. Table No, XXII shows the live stock of the district as 
ascertained at the latest enumeration. The people do not, 
as a rule, rear their plough cattle for themselves, but purchase 
from itinerant dealers who travel up from Hissar, Mooltan, 
Montgomery or Bahawalpur with picked animals suitable for 
well and plough work. The north of the district is supplied 
chiefly from Amritsar, Gujranwala and Jhang. The price agreed 
upon is generally paid in two instalments, half at the autumn 
harvest and half at the spring. If the cultivator fail to pay 
up at the stipulated time, several of those interested go to his 
house and quarter themselves on him until he satisfies their 
claim. The imported cattle are generally four years old or so : 
they do fairly well, but do not stand heavy work as well as the 
locally bred cattle. Probably the reason that cattle breeding 
receives so little attention is that in the w^ell-irrigated tracts 
where cattle are most needed the cultivators have quite enough 
to do to keep their working animals properly fed. The super- 
fluous animals, such as milch cows and young bullocks have to 
take their chance on such grazing as can be got off the village 
lands. Only the working cattle are regularly stall-fed. Some 
of the richer men in the Manjha do a little in the breeding line. 
At Algon in Kasur tahsil there is said to be a particularly fine 
breed of cattle and the milch cows bred there are in some request 
even in other districts. Whether bought or bred the Manjha 
plough cattle in strength and condition present the greatest 
contrast to the weakly starved creatures usually found in the 
well-irrigated tracts of the Sutlej and Ravi valleys, the reason 
being partly that the Manjha people can much better afford 
the luxury of good cattle; and partly that the heavy draught 
work required of the cattle both at the deep Manjha wells 
and in ploughing canal-irrigated land or in drawing heavy 
transport carts for long distances could not be done unless the 
animals had strength and weight above the average. Indeed at 
the Manjha wells it is not unusual to employ bull buffaloes from 
choice, these being much heavier than bullocks and less expen- 
sive, Their weak point is that they easily succumb to the fiercer 
heat of the sun. In Sharakpiir tahsil also more bull buffaloes 
than bullocks are worked at the ploughs and wells. There 
fodder is often very scarce, both in the autumn and winter and 
buffaloes are much easier to feed than bullocks. Cow buffaloes 
are often found working at the wells in this district, and if this 
is for want of means to buy better animals, it is an unmistake- 
ablo sign of poverty, Sometiuies, however, cow buffaloes are 
put in to help the other cuttle because they arc past calving. 
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In Sliarakpur tahsil, whiclu taken all round, is tlic most 
depressed tract in the district, 35 per cent, of the well cattle 
are bullocks, 53 per cent, bull buffaloes and 1 2 per cent, cow 
buffaloes. The price of a IManjlia bullock varies from Ks. 40 
to Ks. 80 and of a Hithar or Ravi bullock from Rs. 20 to Ks. 40, 
A male buffalo varies in price between Ks. 20 and Rs, 50, a cow 
buffalo if in milk is worth Hs. 50 or more : but if dried up for 
good she fetches very little money. As a rule a landholder 
does not stall-feed more cattle than are necessary to work his 
well and plough and to keep him and his family in butter milk. 
For the latter purpose one or two buffaloes are sufficient : but in 
parts of the district especially in Sliarakpur and Chunian tahsils, 
there are large numbers of superfluous animals belonging to 
non-proprietors. These are more loss than profit ; they con- 
sume all the field and waste-land grazing, and being very prone 
to disease owing to their poor feeding and low condition are apt 
to spread sickness among the working cattle. A large trade 
in ghi and milk is done in some of the villages within easy reach 
of Lahore cantonments and civil stations : from eight or ten 
of these milk echas run once or twice a day. Also in the B4r 
lands which form the north-west portion of Sliarakpur tahsil, 
the people subsist almost more on the profits derived from their 
herds than on agriculture, selling their ghi to traders and their 
young cattle to dealers. Elsewhere in this district little actual 
profit is made on the cattle ; it must be remembered that the 
greater proportion of the cattle stock shown as existent in the 
district, other than well or plough cattle, belong not to the men 
who are responsible for the land revenue but to village retainers 
who generally get their grazing free. Similarly the sheep and 
goats of which there are such large numbers belong to menials 
of the village, chiefly of the Teli or oilman caste : the sheep 
are kept for their wool and the goats for their milk or for 
slaughter ; they vary in price from one to five rupees. Horses 
and ponies are most numerous in the Manjha where many of 
the landowners are in a position to indulge in this luxury : 
also most traders keep a pony of sorts. Good horses are 
occasionally found, especially in villages of Rajputs who are 
reckless in their expenditure on horse flesh as on everything 
else. Mules are comparatively few. Donkeys are largely used 
in the carrying trade as pack animals ; especially for grain. 
They belong mostly to i^umhars. Camels are not in much use 
locally, but some men keep them for riding purposes. Most 
however of those in the district belong to contractors who hire 
them out by the month, Chunian tahsil has the largest number 
of camels, grazing waste being much more common there than in 
either of the two other cis-Ravi tahsils. At present the common 
rate of hire for a camel is six or seven rupees a month. They 
sell on the average for eighty or a hundred rupees. 

Hissar bulls have been provided by Government for breeding 
purposes to the number of five each in three tahsils, but one only 
in Sharukpur. In the three tahsils two each have died and 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture, Ar- 
boriculture aud 
Live-stock, 

(.’attlo discnses. 


there are now ten Hissar bulls in the district : they are not held 
in much esteem here. 

Large numbers of cattle die in this district every year from 
disease, especially in Sharakpur tahsil and in the lowlands of 
Ohuniaiitalisil. The most common formsof disease are^ rinderpest, 
called by the natives mdta or jpir : Muhhor or foot and mouth 
disease, which of late years has been very prevalent in the 
Chunian Hithar : Gal ghotu or anthrax : Sokar a disease 
brought on b}'' eating jqiccit stalks that have dried up for want 
of ram : Aplcdra or swelling of the stomach, w^hich according 
to the natives is caused by the cattle eating a worm which 
sometimes breeds in the grass known as Senji. Cattle are con- 
stantly dying in Sharakpur from inflammation of the bowels, 
wdiich tbe natives generally say is brought on by the cattle 
taking to the hardymear stalks after they have got nsed to the 
soft rice straw of which the cattle there eat a great deal in the 
autumn. Others say the complaint is induced by drinking 
water from the Deg, 

There are two Salutris maintained from District Funds, one 
for the tw*o tahsils of Lahore and Sharakpur and the other for 
Chunian and Kasur. Their chief duty is to attend wherever 
cattle disease prevails. 

Horse-breeding operations were first started in Lahore 
at the end of 1881 wdien the branding of mares fit for breeding 
purposes was introduced and stud horses were distributed by 
the Department of Horse-Breeding Operations. At present 
there are nine horses and six donkey stallions located in the 
district. Particulars are given below 


Name of Name of 

i.Ui.'U. ! station. 

] 

Number of 
horses. 

Breeaofhor.es. 1 

; ! ' 

1 

1 Breed of 

1 uuukey. 



1 

T. B, E. ... 


f Lahore 

1^ i 

2 

V.1 Norfolk Trotter '} 

1 

/ 1 Norfolk Trotter 

X 1 Arab j 3 1 

1 Italian. 

i 

Lahore i i , 

It ! 

2 

French, 

Kana Kucha ! 

1 

Norfolk Trotter ... j 1 

1 

Do. 


Kasur 

Chumaa 

Sharakpur 


Kasur 


Ciiunidn 


Sharakpur ... 1 


Cl Norfolk Trotter 
Studbred i" 


Stud bred 
1 T. E. E. 


n T. 
ll N( 


ll 


'orfulk Trotter 
Norfolk Trotter 


Italian, 

Do. 

Punjabi. 


The Norfolk Trotter breed appears tobo generally preferred 
in tins district. 

The young stock got by Government stallions out of mares 
is shown in a table below. Mares suitable for breediug 
purposes are now branded with the letters V. I. 




T 
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Horses, 

Doe^ikxs, 

Tear. 

Horses. ; 

Mares. 

Total. 

Stallions, : 

Mares, 

1 

! 

Total. 

18SS-S9 

104 

113 

; 217 

126 

132 

1 

259 

1889-90 

75 

151 

1 226 

75 

115 

190 

1890-91 

79 

94 

m 

63 

85 

; 153 

1891-92 

95 

91 

186 

58 

114 

172 

1692-93 

81 

88 

169 

67 

88 ! 

115 


The number of mares served by horse stallions in 18^2 
was 419 and the number served by donkey stallions was 488. 

The District Committee has recently invested in four Arab 
ponies with a view to improving the breed of district ponies. 

An annual horse show was established for Lahore in 
1870 ; the first show being held on the 11th March 1879 
cn the parade-ground overlooked by the fort. A sum of 
Ks. 500 was granted for distribution in prizes. In 1881 the 
show was held on a plain near the Shalamar gardens : and next 
year it was moved to the Indyat-a-Bdgh, a garden opposite the 
main entrance to the Shdlamar gardens^ where it is still held a 
day or two before the Chirdghdn-ka-Mela mentioned at page 78. 
This fixes it to the last Friday and Saturday in the month of 
March. The locality is well suited for holding the horseshoWj 
but there is a doubt whether it gives enough now for the annually 
increasing number of horses brought. The grant for prizes was 
increased to Rs. 750 in 1883 and again to Rs. 1^000 in 1884. 
The latter sum is still awarded in priyes each year and small 
sums are distributed at the cost of the District Board to the 
poorer dealers who fail to secure prizes, as a consolation in case 
of disappointment. The amount so distributed averages about 
Rs. 100. The following statement shows the results of the 
fairs held during the last five years : — 


Year. 

1 

il 

tc 

eg 

U -w 

s ^ 

^ o 

g O 

f-'H i 

o 

^ ta 

c 

U-t -r. 

O 

V 

O j. S 

.2 Kj 

a w K ’ 

s o 

55 

Number of mules 
competing for 
prizes. 

Number of animals 

SOLD. 

o’ 

o 

'S 

c, 

o 

tc 

c 

u 

o 

> 

< 

Can 

Seme 

to 

« 

jlry 

mnt», 

o 

> 

15 

02 

it 

O 

o 









Rs. 

1889 


459 

223 

29 

9 

9 

51 

244 

1890 


571 

356 

10 

20 

3 

16 

ISO 

1891 


041 

301 

25 

11 


41 

200 

1892 


675 

297 

24 

16 


59 

222 

1893 


693 

201 

21 

9 

3 

21 

207 
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Tliis statement shows a steady increase in the number 
attending the fair. The quality of the animals exhibited is 
said to be good on the whole. Unfortunately many of 
the prizes are carried off not by local breeders but by dealers 
who take their animals from fair to fair in the hope of securing 
prizes and purchasers. Another feature of the show for which 
some remedy perhaps is required is the large number of very 
young stock that are bought up by the dealers — consequently 
both the native of the district and the Government lose much 
of the benefit aimed at by the Horse-breeding Department. 

The ailments most commonly treated in the Veterinary 
Hospital arc bowel complaints and lameness. But the 1881 
edition of the District Gazetteer furnished the following note on 
the subject : — 

Uurses are subject to many diseases, the principal of which are zahrhdd, 
a swelling caused by over-incluJgence in green food. All the limbs swell, and 
unless taken in time it is likely to prove fatal. Bhildtca, a berry, or ajwainj a 
seed; both of indigenous growth are said to be remedies for this disease. Khuh 
is an ailment in which the throat swells, and is probably strangles. It attacks 
foals and colts principally. A poultice of samhdLu plant (vitex negundo) and 
cowdnng is said to reduce the swelling. If not taken in time, the disease is 
a serious one. There is also a sort of paralysis knowuas chandani or j hoi a cured 
wdth haldi or turmeric. Phila is a sudden chill when heated, often causing 
death. Kanar or glanders is very fatal j utlII or gripes and khdrish or itch are 
common: the latter is cured with fd?*dmira oil and sulphur. 


SECTION B.— OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COM iVI UN IC ATIO N S. 

Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed 
by males, as returned in Table XVIIB at the census of 1891. 
The figures would perhaps have been more useful if they had 
shown the occupations of none but males over 15 years of age, 
but this information is not available by districts. Consequently 
the table, as it stands, shows also the occupation of infant males, 
which of necessity has been put down as that followed by their 
fathers. The census table above quoted shows the occupations 
of females as well, but this it has been thought unnecessary to 
abstract. Two-thirds of the males in towns are of the age of 15 
and over, and three-fifths in the rui^al tracts, so a rough calcula- 
tion can be made if it is desired to discover the occupations of 
males of that age. The figures in the table may be thus sum- 


marized : — 

Agricultural .. ,,, ... 43*5 

Pastoral . . ... ... ... ... 2*5 

Domestic servico ... ... 12*5 

Artisans ... ... ... ... ... 16*9 

Food and drink ... ... 9*6 

Unskilled labour .. ... ... ... ... ... 6*1 

Government service, Civil 4*8 

Do. military ... 1*5 

Fakirs and mendicants ... ... ... 1*0 

Commerce and transport ‘9 

Others 2*1 


The classification must always be unsatisfactory, as explain- 
ed in Chapter XII of the Census Report, on account of so many 
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persons following several occupations distinct from each other, Chapter IV, 
like the kumhdry who may be a potter, a brick-maker, a donkey 7. 

driver, or a- common carrier ; or the Gkuhra who is both a 
scavenger and an agriculturist, and for this reason it is impos- Communications- 
sible to give an exact idea of how many should properly be occupations of the 
classed as agricultural and non-agricultural. The Chiihrds form people. 

12 per cent, of the total population, and very nearly all either 
combine agriculture with their legitimate occupation, or depend 
in great measure for their livelihood upon the yield of agricul- 
tural occupations. More detailed figures will be found in the 
original Census Table No. XVIIB, and abstracts Nos. 90 and 93 
appended to the report of 1891. 


The extent to which the people of the district are engaged 
in manufacturing industries may be gathered from Table No. 
XXIV. This shows that in the whole district there are only 
10 silk factories, 9 cotton gins, 9 leather factories, and 8 
shops (for they are nothing more) where pashmma and gold 
and silver brocading work is done. All these are in the Lahore 
city except some of the cotton gins. The largest of these out- 
side Lahore are at Kasur where 24 cotton gins are working, 38 
hands being employed, and at Raewind where 18 gins work 
and 35 hands are employed, of whom 18 are females. The out- 
turn depends largely on the efficiency of the workmen, but from 
three to four maunds to each gin is considered a fair output for 
a working day of 12 hours. The charge for cleaning cotton 
is 7 or 8 annas a maund. The cleaned cotton is usually sent to 
Karachi for export. The total number of workmen engaged in 
the mills and factories at work in the district is only 413 males 
and JOO females. 

The number of men employed in small works or independent 
artisans throughout the district is 33,140. The following 
remarks refer almost entirely to the industries and manufactures 
carried on in Lahore city. 

Formerly Lahore had a name for the manufacture of silk silk, 
cloths such as darydie and gulhadan ; they were made with 
a superior quality of silk thread from Bokhdra which has now 
almost ceased to be imported partly on account of its heavy cost 
and partly because of a change in the fashion, men having almost 
given up wearing silk clothes now. The darydie now sold is 
somewhat coarse and inferior and is worked in glaring* colours : 
latterly, however, there has been an improvement in this respect, 
the red, green and yellow colours having been partially abandon- 
ed for grey, pink and brown. There are no silk manufactories 
on any large scale ; only a few small shops with 7 or 8 hands at 
work. Phulkdris or coarse cloth embroidered in silk are 
worked by women ; a fev/ years ago a large European demand 
sprang up for these but now they are becoming less fashionable. 
Patolis or silk threads interspersed with gold and silver, used 
principally for pyjama strings {izdrhands) were formerly some- 
what of a speciality in Lahore, being exported from here to 
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Jammoo and other Native States j they appear to be not so 
much in fashion now. 

Local woollen manufactures properly speaking are confined 
to the coarse hies or blankets woven by means of the ordinary 
hand shuttle and pashinina made from the fine wool of hill goats 
known as pashm which is imported from Kabul, Thibet and 
Yarkand : the white pashm sells at from one to three rupees a 
ser, and black pashm is slightly cheaper. In Lahore itself the 
Kashmiri colony work a very good kind of malida pashmina, their 
dhiissa sheets being superior even, it is said, to anything of the 
sort produced in Amritsar. Caps, coats and other clothes made 
of this malida and embroidered with silk find an extensive sale 
among the city people. Formerly a fair amount of Lahore 
made pashmina was exported to lower India ; the demand is said 
to have decreased of late years. 

The common manufactures of the local weavers, whose 
business still thi'ives in all villages and back streets of 
towns notwithstanding the cotton imports from abroad, are 
Jchaddar^ susi, khdrwa and lungis. Khaddar is a very strong 
cloth made of home spun thread : it has different names accord- 
ing to its width, chousi being khaddar with four hundred 
threads iu the width, painsi with five hundred, and chassi with 
six hundred. The last variety is the finest. Susi is a striped 
cloth, Jchdriva is a stout red cloth, and luiigis are usually worked 
with a coarse blue thread which is very durable. The weavers 
are now trying to imitate English checks and have succeeded to 
some extent. Durries too are woven in Lahore ; the designs are 
good but the workmanship is not equal to that of TJmballa as re- 
gards either strength or neatness. 

Gold lace {goto) is made by women at their houses from 
wire obtained from the hundla hash, whose trade it is to draw 
out very fine silver wire and guild it over with gold washing. 
Gold and silver leaf is prepared by placing the gold or silver 
between leathern pads and beating it very thin. 

Brass and copper are imported for making cooking and 
other utensils ; spades and other agricultural implements are 
turned out in the city in considerable number. The iron-workers 
have mos ly learnt their work at the Bail way Workshops, and 
some few of them are fairly skilful in their business. 

The former native style of carving on a large, and mag- 
nificent scale, of which the best specimens are to be found in 
old doorways and window frames, has now given way to more 
minute and artistic workmanship which expends itself chiefly 
in petty articles of ornament and luxury or in models of the old 
native productions. The present style is improving and extend- 
ing rapidly under the influence of the Local School of Art, who 
are making it their object to keep the old native designs alive 
as far as the public taste and demand allow. The woodwork 
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trade has become much more popular in Lahore of late years 
than it ever was before. 

Lac work is a common source of livelihood in the city. 
Bangles of lac find an extensive sale, seta of twenty or twenty-five 
for each hand being fitted up and inlaid with gold leaf and pot 
(small imitation pearls), bmall wooden toys also are made 
and covered with a coating of lac‘ The pottery of Lahore is poor 
compared to that of other places in the province, the only articles 
of glazed manufacture are chilams, cups, hoohahs and flower 
vases. 


Electroplating is coming in, but is badly done at present. 
Brick making which was always rather a speciality of Lahore 
has been improved lately in the factory started a few years ago 
near the Lahore civil station and known as the Brick, Tile and 
Lime Works. They are said to turn out a stronger kind of 
ordinary brick than the native kilns do, and a very fair description 
of roofing tiles. 

The note furnished by Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal 
of tbe Lahore School of Art for the last edition of the Gazetteer 
has been revised and brought up to date by his successor 
Mr. F. H. Andrew who has very kindly supplied what follows : — 


It is surprising to those familiar with the actual state of the Industrial 
Extinct industries Lahore to see in catalogues of Indian Art collec- 

tions in Europe, so many rare and beautiful objects as- 
cribed to this city. Glass, enamels and arms elaborately wrought are among 
these. In some cases Lahore has evidently been wTitteii loosely for the Punjab 
at large; but in others a decayed if not extinct craft is indicated. It ia 
doubtful whether any good enamel was ever wrought in this city, and the 
armourers to whom so many richly decorated weapons are attributed are re- 
presented now by two or three very old men. Gold embroidery naturally 
flourished where there was a Court; and the kindred wire-drawing business 
with it. The superiority of the Lahore kandla (silver ingot gilder) brought 
about by severe enactments and kept up by the guild, is now a tradition merely, 
and there are comparatively few workers in tiila or gold thread, although their 
number is increasing. 


Glass bangles ai*e made by two or three workmen, but in no gieat quantity 
nor are the colours brilliant ; while the manufacture of the 
kerosiue lamp chimney, which at one time promised to 
become extensive, has fallen off, and is now confined to one man ; Delhi having 
become the principal source of supply for the Punjab. Recently the Punjab 
Science Institute has been making some very good glass flasks, funnels, insula- 
tors, &c. But these are nob made from the raw materials, broken glass being 
simply melted and blown ; and in the case of the lamp chimneys the blowing and 
annealing are so imperfect that they usually fly into pieces directly they ai’e used. 
The arts that have disappeared have been succeeded by trades of a more useful 
character, dependent rather upon the increasing prosperity of the people than 
on the luxuries of a limited class. 


Among these may be mentioned the manufacture of vegetable oils by steam - 
Vegetable oils, acids, ^^^iven machinery. Laboratories for the productioir of 
Boap^ and candies* sulphuric and nitric acid, soap and candle making, letter- 
printing and book- press printing and book-binding are in the hands of 
binding. natives, and are flourishing. 


The leather trade is a distinctly improving one, and a large quantity of 
Tpathpr Saddlery and shoes is annually turned out. Shoes kn,own 

as “Garni Shahi^^ a thick and strongly built kind are 
a speciality of the place aud are sent to most parts of the Punjab, 
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In cotton fabrics Ichaddar, worn largely by agriculturists all over the Punjab 
for the sufficient reason that its solid texture with the 
native nap unsinged renders it warm in winter, while it 
is not too hot for summer, and dun coloured kh.es are the only cloths made. 
The former is now principally made in Lahore for the cotton printers’ use. The 
cotton printing of the Punjab, and particularly of Lahore^ is remarkable for 
its strong rich colour and architectonic character of design, which make ic 
perfectly adapted to decorative purposes. Several dyers show remarkable 
aptitude in applying their designs to ^purdahs, dados, floor cloths, <S:c., and the 
effect is always better on the coarso native woven cloths than upon English 
calico, which however is also very largely used aud is cheaper. The trade in 
cotton prints rose steadily from the time of the Punjab Exhibition of 
1 SSI -82, and for a time a comparatively large quantity was exported to Europe 
and America. But the fashion for these prints having declined, the trade is 
now almost entirely confined to India, where it is a fairly steady one, owing 
probably to the cheapness and effectiveness of the prints, and to their 
.suitability for interior decoration in this country. Kaddar is still made in 
households for presentation as wedding gifts. The women spin the thread and 
making it up into hanks hand it over to the weaver to weave, This being done 
they next give it to the dyer, wdio dyes it usually with majit (madder). A red 
ground with black pattern is consideied the most auspicious treatment, and 
although in villages it is sometimes dj^ed black, in cicies it is invariably red. 
This cloth is used too rather extensively by the hhaharis for embroidering 
'phulkdris. These were formerly made exclusively for home use, but since the 
exhibition of 1881-82 so great has been the demand for them by Europeans 
tliat fJiullori embroidering has become quite au industry; and there are 
regular traders who buy of the makers for retail. 


The production of hhes is not to be compared wdth that of some of the 
western districts, from which indeed rough cloths are occasionally imported. 
There is scarcely any muslin weaving, although there is a large consumption 
of imported muslin. A great deal of European cloth changes hands here^ 
and a considerable quantity is used by cotton piinters to make into ohrds for 
ordinary use, or tinselled garments fo*’ wedding festivities. I^rnch of the cotton 
grown in the district is locally consumed, and the greater parr is ginned by the 
little hand machine which turns Out about 24 lbs. of cleaned ciftton in a day. 
But it says much for tlie enterprise of the Lahori, that a Sikh mechanic is the 
proprietor of a factory fitted with Oldham machinery. 


It is couteuvled by some workmen that the fine parJimina known as malidc. 

made in Lahore is superior to that of Amritsar, and 
this appears to lie borne out by the fact that a large 
quantify is exported, and that the trade, which is generally in the bands 
of Kashmiris, is improving. Chdddars topis, yxitAds and other articles 

are made, the two last being specialities of Lahore. Besides line good 
coarse woollen blankets {iotes) aie made. The greater part of this hand, 
weaving both cotton and wool is entirely unnoticed by Europeans, very few 
of whom venture into the city, or thread the narrow alleys of such suburbs as 
IVteang. One slight indication of the extent of this domestic craft is afforded 
by the fact that the shuttle-maker’s trade is as such small trades go, a busy one. 
At every fair one or two stands will be found where weaver’s shuttles are sold, 
A good .shuttle lasts for many years, and is carefully handled and cherished. 
Perhaps it is fair to conclude that hand-loom weaving after all is scarcely so 
dead as might be expected. 

I n silk tliere is a relatively large and prosperous trade. The ordinary Lahore 
darijdie a stoutish, somewhat roughly woven and, con- 
s.dered as silk, lack-lustre fabric, narrow in width, and 
nsnally crude in colour. A thinner sort, similar to the silks used for linings, 
costs about 12 annas per yard ; others are sold at a rupee and upw^ards. Oul- 
hadans are striped fabrics, and w'ere formerly woven much stouter than at present 
and in wider widths. But since they have gone oat of fashion and are now 
almost exclusively worn by children, there is no object in adding to the cost of 
manufacture by making them wider than is absolutely necessary. Dhupchdn is 
the name given to shot silks, a changing effect of colour being given by a warp 
of one tint and a weft of another. Bed and green are favourite colours for this 
combination. The greater part of these silks are for zanana use, the narrow 
widths and crude colours preventing their adoption by Europeans. Susis or 
fftbricb of mixed silk and cotton do not seem to be regularly made. 
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The i?aqal)a«a’s trade which iu the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh was an 
Patoli work extensive one, is now probably of but small commercial 

importance, but recently the patoli worker has taken to 
making goldthread whips and knots, crowns, &c.,for aniforms. Much taste and 
ingennity are shown in such small articles as pajama strings, ornaments, bed corda 
braids, tassels, &c., which make a considerable show in the bazar. 
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The immense improvement noticed as taking place in carpentry and cabinet 
^ - making ten years ago, has steadily continued, and within 

00 wor , urniture, decade the production of not merely article.s of 

utility, which have however also been produced in increas- 
ing numbers, but also of articles for decorative purposes, luxuries, has been 
remarkably large. While the beginning of the production of improved 
furniture might be traceable to the influence of the Railway Workshops, the 
inspiration for the articles of luxury may be traced to the Mayo School of Art, 
which, it is admitted, has had, and continues to have a decided influence on 
carpentry, as w'ell a^s upon other branches of manufacture, such as cotton prints, 
metal work, &c. This is partly due to objects actually made in the schools, to 
designs and suggestions given to bazar craftsmen, and to its connection with 
exhibitions held at London, Paris, Melbourne, Lahore and Calcutta, for which it 
lias acted as agent. Its aim is to recur as much as possible to the best types of 
indigenous design, and to make more widely known the actual state and capabili- 
ties of the arts of the province. In some branches the School of Art has been of 
great use and has both stimulated demand and increased production. A com- 
paratively large trade is nowbeing carried on in carved pnijra work, screens, 
brackets, overmantels, cabinets, Ac., executed in deodar and shisham wood ; and 
the majority of such articles would compare, for workmanship alone, most 
favourably with the cabinet work of Europe j wliile the designs are characteristic 
and frequently exceedingly good. 

It may be safely said that the carelessness and want of neatness formerly 
complained of are very much less now than ten years ago; and the tendency ia 
still to improve along these lines. So that with the continued and combined 
influences of the Railw^ay Workshops, the Railway Technical School and the Mayo 
School of Art, the carpentry and cabinet making of the district should reach" a 
very high level. 

Carelessness and idleness are the faults most frequently complained of in 
connection with the men employed in the Railway Woikshops, but it is doubtful 
w'hether the Punjabi is more averse to labour than the rest of the world, while it 
is certain that for generations his industry has been of a desultory and intermit- 
tent sort. The independent workman is frequentl}' very laborious, but he works 
at his own hours. Sometimes in the hot weather he turns night into day ; and 
social customs demand that he shall be free to take a or two when he choses. 
So it is not unnatural that he should find the regular recurrence of the factory 
bell tiresome. The carelessness and want of neatness may perhaps be considered 
a local peculiarity, to some extent. The Punjab industrial and agricultural 
races when compared with those of the Deccan for example, seem to be much 
less neat and handy ; while their implements are rougher, and their homes more 
untidy. But there is no denying that they sometimes show an energy and 
capacity not often found in the south. It is no ticeable that much of the good 
furniture, which owing to the frequent changes among the Europeans who own 
it may be described as “ in circulation has been produced by solitary workmen 
usually under European direction, but occasionally carrying out theii own designs 

It is a good sign that several of these men are now establishing something 
like shops with a view to offering a continuous supply of fnrniture, and those who 
have so far advanced beyond their former casual ways of business, are generally 
doing well ; and there seems to be some hope of the carpenter and cabinet maker 
developing a capacity for small commercial transactions sufficient to emancipate 
him from the toils of the middle man. 

It is, however, still a fact that the Icahdns have most of the retail trade in 
their hands, and their shops offer a curious and unpicturesque combination of the 
subnrban furniture shop, the marine store, and the old book stall. Some of the 
tradesmen employed what would in England be called “shop hands’' who put 
together cheap cupboards and other articles of furniture in wood, cut from the 
outsides of deodar logs, and afterwards covered with cheap resin varnish. 
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Silver and 


One or two enterprisiug Sikh carpenters have started carriage and cart build- 
ing, and are doing fairly well. 

The copper bazar in the city presents the usual busy and noisy scene. The 
greater part of the wares sold are imported. Roughly 
Braea^^ hammered and perforated copper par* dans from Lucknow, 

finely beaten plain copper degchis from Delhi and brass 
wares from other places in the Punjab are to be seen. Antimony bottles and 
other small articles are cast in Lahore, but there is nob a large production of cast 
brass. 

Hindus say it shows disrespect for the metal to wear gold ornaments below 
the waist Silver should be used there. Similarly, many 
goldsmiths decline to work in silver as being infra digni- 
tatem. 

It cannot be said that there are any characteristic ornaments of Lahore, but 
the elaborate ones usually made in large cities, such as hatua a pretty triangular 
shaped scent bottle with an open work body and clusters of little bells, worn by 
newly married girls ; tad, an armlet worn by women ; g hungridnwdla hdla, ear- 
rings having little hanging balls attached ; tardgi, a waist girdle, &c., are made 
here. There are several silversmiths who show considerable skill in their work, 
if they are allowed to take their own time on it. But now that the sardf has 
become the middleman, and regularly employs silversmiths that he may supply 
his clients with ready made articles, perhaps there is a danger that less care will 
be shown in the work than was the case under the old system when the customer 
advanced a sum of money and was perforce content to wait until such time as it 
should please the artist to finish the ornament desired. 

From one to four annas is the price per tola generally paid for silver work, 
while for gold the rate is from four annas to one rupee, and then alloy is 
frequently mixed with the gold. So that the goldsmith's trade is a distinctly 
profitable one. 

There are a few mohrJcands or seal engravers, and some of thorn work with 
„ . . great neatness. They never attempt glass engraving, for 

a e engraving. which their tools are perfectly suitable, and are content with 
a small but regular practice iu signet rings and amulets. 

The pure metal has long been used for tinning copper, cookiug and drinking 
vessels, but the import of sheet tin is not great, although 
increasing. The material generally used for an immense 
variety of articles, milk measures, culinary utensils, lamps, cash boxes, clothes 
boxes, &c., &c., is the kerosine tin ; which when empty finds a ready sale in the 
bazar. The whitesmith is fairly expert, although his tools are not of the handiest 
and lead to a lavish use of solder. The kersoine tin flattened out is in 
favour also as a roofing material. 

There are only one or two men iu Lahore who practise this comparatively 
new trade ; and their work is generally inferior ; showung too 
hlectroplating. economy of the silver ; so that it quickly rubs off. 

The electroplaters are mostly of the Chumar caste and their customers are nearly 
all Europeans, the native having at present no use for such an expensive 
luxury. 

This is not in a very fiourishing condition and is limited to common lock mak- 
repairs to carriages and carts, and little odd jobs generally. 
?i/^ wo“k ^ A very small amount of loft work is done by one family, 
although it was an art that was very largely practised in 
Kanjit Singh’s time. 

A few men make a fair living by the production of pictures rudely done iu 
Native pictures. ^^-ter colours, of Hindu mythological subjects, which are to 
be seen at every local fair, and at certain suitable spots ia 
the city, where a blank wall gives an opportunity for displaying the work. The 
prices are cheaper than those of the highly varnished chromo*Uthographa of the 
same subjects that come from Germany, 

This has of late become a very popular amusement with natives, and they 
Photography. show remarkable aptitude for mastering the technique of 

^ ■ the science. About half a dozen meu have taken to it aa a 

profession and are doing fairly well. 
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In the Mayo School of Art an effort is being made to introduce certain of 
the photo-mechanical processes for the reproduction of book illustrationsi &c. 
Should this be successful, it is believed great benefits will accrue therefrom in 
the better production of text-books, school and ordinary literature locally produc- 
ed ; and in creating a new and popular industry, for popular it is bound to be. 


Lahore has natunJly been always a great brick -bnming place, for there i® 
. not a stone to be found for many miles round. The old 

Bnck-ma mg. fashioned native brick is scarcely thicker than an English 

** quarry,” but it was often so well made and burnt as to resist the alkaline 
efflorescence which is the bane of all buildings raised on this salt soil. Of late 
years, bricks of English sizes have been used, and the results in a technical 
sense are admirable. 


The Railway Station buildings are excellent as brick work, and more recent 
buildings show a similar quality of workmanship. The Municipality and private 
firms are now producing first rate bricks in considerable quantities. The intro- 
duction in the plinth of new buildings of courses of glazed bricks to prevent 
the attacks of the destructive alkaline efflorescence has often been talked about, 
and it is surprising that the Public Works Department has not hitherto attempt- 
ed any cure for a canker which seriously threatens the life of every building 
it raises. The practice of cutting and carving burnt brick, formerly common 
in some parts of England is here carried to unusual perfection : and fiuials, 
mouldings, columns and bases, and the small tabernacles in door jambs in which 
lamps are placed, are skilfully wrought. The work is often done with no 
other tool than a chopping instrument such as a tesha or adze. 

The practice of constructing a latrine on the roofs of native houses, which, 
it is desirable to enclose for tbe sake of privacy, while securing ventilation 
has led to the manufacture of open grille work in large pieces cut through the 
green clay with oblique perforations in geometric or sometimes floral patterns. 
In an architectural sense nothing coaid be more decorative, but it is an element 
of native design, until recently, unaccountably neglected by our modern 
architects. The Executive Engineer, Lahore, has however recently introduced 
a press for making pierced bricks ; and these bricks have been used with con- 
siderable success in some of the new buildings j notably in the new Jubilee 
Museum aud Technical Institute. 


Flooring tiles are made in large quantities, but they arc uniformly bad. 

cx'ooked, soft and ill-fitted together. A good flooring tile is 
thegreac desideratum of Upper India, and it is hopeless to 
expect the ordinary clay of the plains to resist damp from below and wear from 
above. The refractory clay from Raniganj is now made into first rate tiles burnt 
at a great heat with coal ; and possessing some of the qualities of Staffordshire 
tiles, nothing that can he done with more alluvial brick earth can ever rival 
such tiles. 


The plasterer’s business, considering the vast surf. aces covered with the 
material, is in a backward and unsatisfactory condition. 

Other biiildinj? trades. Two or three years play havoc with the work. The cause 
is the increased cost of labour which prohibits thorough 
grinding and workmanship. Another fault is that less fibrous material is 
now mixed in the plaster than formerly, so that it lacks tenacity, and bond. 

In architectural woodwork tbe rebuilding of parts of the city consequent on 
the demolitions for the water-works showed that much of the skill which is 
go evident on the carved fronts of the last century still survives This is due 
in great part to the fact that the elementary training of each youth who 
learns the carpenter’s trade largely consists of practice in drawing and carving 
flowers and foliage relief. 


Reference has been made to the Steam, Oil and Flour Mills established 
about ton years back in Lahore. The enterprise continues 
Oils, turpentine, var- successful one, the outturn of oil being now about 

nishea. 2,000 maunds per mensem ; which is sold in the country 

and exported to Europe- The Company’s capital is Rs. 1,70,000. All tbe oils 
seem of good quality, clear and free from impurities. Linseed oil varnish is 
manufactured and largely consumed by Government and Railways. 

Turpentine is already distilled by natives in such quantities as to be sold at 
a cheap rate, from ganda haroza, the rezin of the deodar; and perhaps, of other 
needle woods in the hills. The distillation is not very perfect, and the spirit 
reserves the characteristic sweet odour of the rezin, but it is quite good enough 
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for painting pnrposes. Common rdl or rezin varnish is made by painters ; but 
much time and labour are lost with imperfect apparatus in the preparation in 
small quantities of the superior siindras varnish. 

flape and til cakes are sold in the country and linseed cake chiefly exported. 

Castor cake is exported and despatched to the North-Western 
Oilcake. Provinces and Bengal for manure. The Punjab farmers do 

not use it although it is a valuable manure. 


The outturn from the flour mills is about 300 maunds of flour and atia per 
day. In connection with the flour mill powerful hydraulic 
machinery is used for the manufacture of compressed food for 
cattle. 


It has been found that the superior quality of Lahore made soap is of unusual 
excellence, and it is used in large quantities for washing wool, 
Candles and soap. ^ Egerton Woollen ihll at Dhariwal. A native firm 

makes exceedingly good toilet soap from cucoanut oilj which is finding consider- 
able favour. The trade in tallow candles too is a fairly thriving one ; but the 
kerosineoil lamp is lapidly supplanting both these and the dirty, smoky bhamadan 
or cherdgh. 


There is perhaps no one of the arts imported from England that has been 
accepted with more readiness than that of printing. Though 
graphT^^Wk-bmd- of being treated so as to almost reach the dignity of 

ing, &c.’ a fill© art, the business is in iteslf not very diflicult to learn. 

There are several native presses where very fair work is 
produced, which how’ever would be still better were better ink and paper used. 
Lithography though much used for the vernacular papers, A’c., is in a poor way ; and 
anything pictorial produced by this process, is as a rule too bad for words. Some 
good work is occasionally done under the superintendence of the Mayo School of 
Art. A Bengali has just started a lithographic press wdiich turns out w'ork far 
superior to the older ones. He is also a very good die-sinker, the only one in 
Lahore. One man is making rubber stamps very successfully. 


Book-binding has been learnt by men employed at the Railway, Jail, 
Government and Mission presses ; but it is generally lacking in finish, although 
steadily improving. 


In Chunian and Kasur fine leather and brass Jiugdsare made ; excellent shoes 
and lacquered spinning-wheels. In the latter place very 
fine cotton darris are also made. 


Chunian and Kabur. 


rourse and nature 
of trade. 


There are no statistics available for the general trade of the 
district and very iucoieplete figures for the trade of Lahore city 
even. The only returns available are of commodities which pay 
octroi duty on being brought within municipal limits. Particulars 
of these will be found in Chapter VI, Section A. The exports 
and imports of food-grains have already been noticed at page 
174 . 


Prices cf com- Table No. XXVI gives the retail market prices of 
mod.tiea aud laud, commodities for the last ten years. . 


The prices of land, sold or mortgaged, at different periods 



Sales. 

Mort* 

gages. 

1869 to 1878 

20 

22 

1879 to 1888 

29 ! 

26 

1889 to 1891 

42 

35 


figures have little value save 
has risen gradually and rapidly during the last twenty years 


according to the sale and 
mortgage statistics furnished 
in Table XXXIV are shown in 
the margin, but the quality of 
land varies so enormously 
and the prices returned are 
so often fictitious that the 
to show that the price of laud 

A 
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* Lands round Lahore city 


f Irrigatt 

Other land in Lahore tahsil < 

CUnirrig 


Land in Kasur tahsfl ... 


Land in Chuniun tahsi'l 


present true selling price of land 
i is given below : — 

Frice per acre. 

^ Irrigated Ks. oOO 

1 . N 

(. Unirrigated ... >*100 
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Prices of com- 
modities and land. 

f Irrigated 

„ 100 


C Unirrigated 

M CO 


r Irrigated ... 

» 8U 


(.Unirrigated 

„ 30 


(■Irrigated ... 

60 


(.Unirrigated 

. 25 


(Irrigated ... 

„ *i5 


(.Unirrigated 

» 10 



Tliewawesof labour are shown in Table No. XXVII for the 
last ten years. The figures are taken from Table No. 4fi of the 
Annual Administration Keport for the Province 

The local unit of area best recognised by the people is the Local 
ghumao, which in the B.u-i Doab p'ortion of the^ district is 
equivalent to '826 of an acre and in the Rechna Doab portion to 
- ’ The complete table of areas is as follows 


Wages of labour. 


measure- 


a full English acre 

1 Karam square 
9 Square sirsahis 
20 Marlas 
S Kanals 


... = 1 Sirsahi. 
,,, = 1 Marla. 

... = 1 Kauai. 

... ~ 1 Ghumao. 


But in the Bari Doab the karam is 60 inches or 5 feet and 
in the Rechna Doab it is GO inches or feet, so that each 
measure, that can be expressed in karams, means different areas 
north and south of the Ravi. On the north 8 kanals make an 
acre ; while on the south an acre is equivalent to 9-G8 kanals 
and this is the figure that must be used as the divisor in 
reducing kanals into acres. To convert ghumaos into acres south 
of the 'Ravi add two ciphers and divide twice by eleven ; to 
convert acres into ghumaos multiply twice by eleven and reject 
the two last figures. 

It is unfortunate that two standards of measurement should 
exist in the same district, and even in the same pargana ; bnt if 
the statute acre is adhered to in matters of calculation there will 


*TUis does not refer to building land. 
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is bonie in mind. The i)i',;'ha, which is sooietiines used by the 

iSSriisand s])oaking of the amuimt of laud they hold, more especial- 

Cominuiiicatioiis- caltivaced portions of the district, consists 

of four kaiuils or one-half of a ghiiinao. 

Local weights and The following tables give the local measures of weight and 
measures. capacity 


1 

cbhatak 

= 5 its. weight. 

o 

i “ 

dasLTis 

— 1 chauseri. 

2 

C'hhataks 

— 1 adlipau. 

o 

sers 

=■ 1 panseri. 


ndlipaos 

= J JXIO. 

•> 

panseris 

= 1 dasseri. 

2 

pans 

— 1 adhsvr. 


dasseria 

= 1 bisstri. 

2 

adiisei’s 

— 1 ser 

o 

bisseris 

— 1 maund. 

2 

Sdl’S 

— 1 diisuh'i. 





X. B.— Dtc 

ovh i aiul are not very common. 


8 

raius 

1 niayha 

o 

piinjtolias 

= 1 dastolia. 

12 

ma'^law 

= 1 tola. 

o 

dastolias 

= i bisroiia. 

5 

tOidS 

1 pai'jtolia. 

oO 

tolas 

— 1 paebastolia, 


Thera ; 

[ire different .sl.indard.s in 

the different parts of 


district ; for instance in the ilangtaiiwala village, tahsil Sha- 
rakpir* : — * 


1 ndhpdo 
4 {*lnt]ta=; 
4 paropis 


— 1 c-luilid, 

— 1 paropi. 
= 1 topti. 


IG ropas 
10 inaimds 


— 1 maund. 
= 1 klialmar. 


lit topas 
2\ inanrids 


In the village of Muridki : — 

11 clibataks =- 1 chuha. 

4 uhuhas = 1 jiaropi. 

I 

4 pai'opis - 1 topa * 

In the Tappfi village, tahsil 'chuniati : — 

I'i SSI' = 1 roi'.-i. j 10 topaa 

In the Ivangaupura ilaqa : — 

l-t strs = 1 ropa. 1 10 tupaa 

On the hanks of the Sutlej, Chiuiian tahsil 

^ ~ ^ 1 Ih topes == 1 maund. 

Oa the banks of the liavi 

^ ^ I PJ topas = 1 maund. 


— 1 manud. 
« 1 ruahni. 


1 maund. 


1 maund. 
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In the Lahore villages in tlio liccluici Doab : — 


4 

paropis 

= 1 topa. 

4 pais 

— 1 Ilia LIU cl. 

2 

topas 

== 1 daropa. 

' iL*', maiinds 

— 1 nialiui. 


daropas 

« 1 pai. 

\ iiidhiii 

= 1 paud. 


The Lahori or Pukka inaiiud in use in the city in all trade 
transactions connected ^vitll the sale ot ra.w silk, fur, potatoes, 
tobacco, milk, onions, tea and limes weighs oO standard surs. 
For sugar and dried fruits 4‘2\ sers is reckoned as a inaund. 
In the sale of fresh fruit additional allowance of dO per cent, 
is made, that is 130 count as 100. 

The figures in the margin show the coinmunications of the 
district as retui’iicd in quinquennial 
Table No. I of tlie A din in is: ration 
Keport for 1802-93, while Ta]>lo No. 
XLVJ shows tlie distances froni place 
to place as authoritatively fixed for 
the purpose of calculating travelling 
allowance. O'able No. XIX shows the 
area taken up by Govormnent for com- 
munications within the district. Of 
the metalled roads 73 miles are within tlie municipal limits of 
Lahore. 

Of river traffic there is little or none. Neither on the 
Sutlej nor on the Favi is navigation easy enough to attract 
cargo boats, but on the latter timber is floated down from 
Chamba as far as Lahore when the river is in flood. 

The Delhi-Peshawar braucli of tlie North-Vv’cstcrii Rail- 
way was formerly known as the Sindh Punjab and Delhi 
Railway as far as Lahore, and the continuation beyond Lahore 
which was laid down between 1870 and 18S4 was the Punjab 
Northern State Railway. The contract of the Sindh Punjab 
and Delhi Company v/itli Government expired on the 31st Decem- 
ber 1884, from which date (xovernment took over the line under 
its own management, and the Dellii-Peshawar Railway, with its 
branches and extensions, is now worked by the Public AVorks 
Department under the name of the North-Western Railway. 
The main line from Umbalia running nearly due west crosses 
the Lahore and Amritsar border at the village of Wdglia and 
preserving a westerly course to within a mile or so of Lahore, 
then takes a sharpish curve and two miles or less after leaving 
Lahore city has an almost direct noitlierly course, running 
parallel to and within a few hundred yards of the old Trunk 
Road from Lahore to Peshawar. A mile or mile-and-a-lialf 
from Lahore city it crosses the Ravi river by a bridge which 
formerly' had 33 spans and a length of 3,2 18 feel. In the last 
year or two 15 spans on the right Inink and three >paus on 
tlie left have been closed, and the bridge has thereby been 


Communications. 

MiU's. 

Railways... ... | 

126 

Metalled roads ... i 

186 

Uniiietalied roads 

802 
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Chapter IV, B. 


reduced to only 15 spans over the channel proper, or to a length 
of 1,456 feet. For the passage of the railway a new bridge 
IndtSSries^and constructed alongside of the old on the basis of 

Conmumications. the former piers which have been extended upstream, and the 
Railways. old bridge is to be utilised as a road for wheeled traflSc ; whether 

this will ultimately bring about the abandonment of the present 
line of road which lies over the bridge of boats a quarter of a 
mile or more below where tlie railway crosses the river is not 
certain. No such step is UTider contemplation at present. The 
Mooltaii aud Karachi branch of the Nortli-AVestern system runs 
nearly duo south for a distance of 20 miles from Lahore as far 
as Uaiwind ; from there it takes a half westerly turn and leaves 
this district after a course of 06 miles cu the further side of 
W an Itadha Ham station. 

The Kasurand Ferozepore branch leaves the Mooltan line at 
Haiwind junction, has stations at Hajajaiig, o miles from Haiwind ; 
Hukhauwala, 8 miles; Kasiir, JO miles and Gunda Singhwala, 2o 
miles. At the last named place the railway crosses the Sutlej 
by the Gunda Singhwala bridge which was opened formally 
bv His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Puniab in April 
1887. 

Roads, rest-liuiiips The table below shows the principal roads of the district 
and encamping' together with the halting places on them and the conveniences 
grounds. travellers to be found on each. The bridge-of-boats by which 

the Lahore and Peshawar metalled road is carried across the 
Kavi is maintained throughout the year. It rests on 37 boats 
in all and is 987 feet in length. All wlieeled traffic passing over 
the bridge has to pay toll, the amount of whicli varies according 
to the conveyance. The collection of the tolls is kept under 
direct management ; the gross income therefore varies consider- 
ably : in the year 1891-92 it was Rs. 15,250, in the following year 
it was Rs. 28,450. Against these receipts however a heavy 
outlay of seven or eight thousand rupees is incurred. 


Ruutc. 


X '5 

H 3 
rs 
c: 


JlalLiii^ Place 


Lahore 

Shalidara 


Murid ke 


, » or 


Remarks. 


IL' 


U. i. lioad. Sar.ii, cncamping- 
supply clep6t, well. Road 
buTigalow (Bdrddari at Lead of 
boat-bridge). 

T. Road. Saraf, eDcamping- 
ground, supply dep6t, well. Civil 
rest-house. 

G. T. Road. District ends. 
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1 

1 

Route. 1 

Halting Place. 

ill 

Remarks. 



" 1 
® i 


t, 

o 

Lahore ... ... j 

1 

... 1 



Kaua Kacha ... ... [ 

14 j 

G. T . Road, Kncamping-gronnd. 




supply depdt, well Road bungalow. 

o ^ 

Luliuni ... ... | 

0 i 

G. T. Koad. Encamping-gnniiul, 

P3 1 

1 

j 

SUjifily iR })r»r. well. Load bungalow, 


Kasur ... ... ... | 

D : 

G. T. Road. Liieam jiing-ground. 

a ^ 

! 


supplydeput, well. Civil reht-house, 


i 


road bungalow. 


Ganda Singliwala (on i 

8 

G. T Road. Kncampting-gronnd. 

s 

thebanksuf the Sutlej) , 


supply depot, well, sarai, canal 

5 



bungalow Railway station. 


Kasur ... 



0 



1 

s- 'r* 

Rukhanwala ... 

‘J 

Unmelallcd Raih^av station, j 

® *3 

Raiwiud 

i) 

Metalled. Raih’\av station, supply ; 




depot, well, nan' i with f|uarlers for ‘ 




Kurojieans 


Lahore 


i 

S £ 

O rt 

Ph ? ® 

Ghabil or Muuawau ... 

10 

G. Road. Encatnping-gl'nnnd, 

- * 2 


1 

; supply depot, well. Police | 

^ 'a ® ! 



j icst-lionse. 


Wagha... 

s 

j G. T. Load. Canal rest-house, ; 




; District cuds, 

® s 

Lahore 



2 ^ 'n 

Hariko 

47 

Uiitnc!. till'd, ciit i\Jiaii Mir and 

i-J? I-H 



Patti, WL'Il. 


Lahore ... ... 


! 


t Parade Chauburji ... 

2 

Melalled. Kncnniping-ground. w’ell. 

1 1 

1 Niaz Beg 

0 

Metalled for 4j miles. Lncainpiug- 

[ 3 



ground, well Canal rest-honse. 

i 

1 Chuug 

5 

Unnietalled. Police rest-house, en- 

1 

1 


camping-ground, supply depot, well 

i - 

Manga... 

12 

Uninetalled, l^oliee rest-house, en- 
campinyr-ground, supply depot, well. 

! o 

1 Bhai Pheru ... 

10 

Unnietalled, Police reR-house, cn- 



1 

ca roping -ground, supply depot, well. 

1 

; Sara i Mughal 

! " 

Uninetalled. Police i cst-house, en* 
i cainpirg'ground, supply depAt, well, 

1 

j llalla ... j 

8 

j Uninetalled District ends. 

i 5 _. 

! Chuniuu 

1 

Civil rest-house, sarai. supply depot, 
well. 

-M 

’a 'o 

Wan Radha Ram 

15 

1 Unmetalled. Eucamping-ground, 

sarai itli rpiarters for Europeans, 

'3 O 



i 5^ 


! 

. supply depOt, well. Railway station. 
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Chapter IT, B- 

Oeenpatioiu, 
ladosmes and 
Cornmnnicatione- 

Koads, reBt-honses 
and encatnping- 
groands. 


Route, 

Halting Place. 

Distance 
in miles. 

— 

Remarks. 

A 

Chuuian 



o 

N 

Kajo^val 

12 

Cumetalled. Encamping-ground, 

D 



supply depot, 'well. 

Pin 

Khutliau 

0 

Unmetalled. Encamping-ground, 

o ^ 



Police i-est-house. 


Ttiragarh 

5 

Unmetalled. Small encamping- 




gronnd, supply depot, well. 


Ganda ISinghwala 


Unmetalled. Encamping-groutid, 

o 



supply depot, well, sarai, canal 


1 


bungalow, Railway station. 

c 

C3 . 

Chunian 




Changa Manga 

10 

Unmetalled. Sarai with quarters for 

‘2 6 3 



Europeans, supply depot, well, 

u 



Railway station 

o 

Kasur ... 



‘Z 

Klicm Karn ... 

0 

Metalled, Canal bungalow. 


Vakoha 

r> 

Unmetalled. l^olice rest-house. 

iai 

Patti ... 

IG 

Do. (h). 

o ^ 

u 

Siir Singh 


Unmetalled. 

c: CX, 

Algiin Hardo .. 

8 

Do. Canal bungalow. j 

N 

^ Q 

Kliem Karn ... 

11 

Do. 

2 S 
fa 

Ganda Singhwala 

8 

Do. (see above). 

_____ 

Lahore 



c ^ 

Mandiali ... ... [ 

10 

' Unmetalled. Road bungalow, En- 




1 cam ping -ground, supply depot. 


i 1 


i 

c ^ 

Lahore ... ... \ 

“777 


Z s 

Shahdaia ... ... ! 

1 

1 G T. Roiul (see above) . 

D 

r ^ 

Purj Atari ... ... ’ 

' 7 

t Unmetalled. 

C M 

^ as 

; Sharakpur 

10 

1 Do. Civil rcbt-hoUvSe. Sarai 

a jq 

J -rt 

1 


1 with supply depot. 


Sharakpur 


1 

r; 

X g 

Shekhupura ... 

18 

U ninetalled. Kneampiug-ground, 




supply depot. 





'3 7 1 

1 ^ 1 

1 

Chunian ... ... ! 



*C3 P ^ 


io 1 

Unmetalled. Police rest-house. j 

v§ 5 fa 

Kaiiganpur ... ... j 


j 

— 



i 

o 




1 

c i 

Kanganpur 


1 

Police rest-house. [ 

cJ 3 - 1 
fee Tr 1 

Mokal 

(J 

Unmetalled. Bar/idari. j 

S ^ .5 j 

Dohurji 

18 

Do. Encamping-ground. j 

3 v: 

Ganda Singliwiila 

18; 

Do (see above) 


In addition to the above there are a large number of village 
cross roads, somo of them kept up under the control of the Local 
Fund Boards, some mere village tracks. On the whole the 
roads in the district are not in good order. Outside the Grand 
Trunk Koads and Municipal limits the best roads in 
the district are found along tlio bank of the main branches 
of the Bari Doab Canal across which bridges leading from 
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one side to the other are thrown at intervals of two miles or «o. 
The canal roads are not metalled but they are very well 
consolidated and usually overgrown with grass which offers 
most pleasant driving and riding. Table No. XLYI shows the 
distances from place to place in the district. 

There are district rest-houses at Chunian, Kasur and 
Sbarakpur; Police bungalows at Waltoba, Patti, Khudian, 
Kanganpur, Sarai Mughal, Bhai Pheru, Eaiwind Chung, 
and Mangtanwala. At Changa Manga, Umarabad and 
Muridki sarai rooms are kept for District officers on tour. 
There are Public Works road rest-houses at Kahna, Luliani, Kala 
Shah Kaku and Mandiali. The Canal Department has rest- 
houses,at Wagah, Dogaich, Klas Mari, Niazbeg, Amar Sidhu, 
Her and Jaman in Lahore tahsil ; at Khalra, Algon, Manihala, 
Patti, Pohuwind, Khem Karan, Rukhanwala, Husain Kan wan 
in Kasur tahsil ; at Bhamha, Guudian, Changa Manga, Kanwan, 
Ladi, Lole Jattan, and Mamuki Sbaraf in the Chuniau tahsil. 
These rest-houses are all fitted with the more necessary furniture, 
but with the exception of some of the District and Police rest- 
houses have no cooking utensils or servants. 

During the cold weather months the river stream of the 
Sutlej and the Ravi, especially the latter, sinks very low and in 
many places people can cross on foot or on horseback. During 
the hot weather however and sometimes in the cold weather 
after heavy rain the rivers are impassable, except in the ferry 
boats, which ply from one side to the other. The following 
statement shows the number of minor ferries on the Ravi and 
their stations, with the number of boats maintained at each : — 


Ko. 

Name of Ferry. 

Miles from point 
at which river 
enters district. 

Nnmber of boats 
maintained at 
each. 

1 

Dhana 



1 

2 

2 

Talwura Marl 



4 

2 

3 

Lakhodhcr 



8 

2 

4 

Karaul 



9 

8 

5 

Kadian 



12 

3 

G 

Faizpur 



IS 

3 

7 

Sag^ian Atari 



20 

5 

8 

Sadhwar 



21 

2 

0 

Niaz Beg 



22 

2 

10 > 

Shahpiu" 



24 

2 

11 

Chuiig ... ... 



28 

2 

12 1 

Mohlanwal ... 



30 

2 

13 

Khudpur 



32 

G 

14 

Rangilpur ... 



34 

2 

15 

Manga 



1 38 

3 

IG 

Lakhanke ... 



i 42 

3 

17 

Maddraa 



' 48 

2 

18 

Malewal 



50 

2 

10 

Asal, Jajja and Karoke 



54 

2 

20 

Guruke Dolu 



57 

1 

21 

Aujla and Alpa 



(;2 

i 2 
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Chapter IV. B. 

Occupations, 
Industries and 
Com mnnications* 

River ferries. 


Tlie establif^limoiifc maintained at each ferry cousists of four 
boatmen from Tlie IGrh May to the Idth September when the 
river is in Hood and of two boatmen for the rest of the year. 
The men and boats are provided by contractors who take tho 
ferries nuder separate annual leases, and in return for monthly 
payments to Government, the amount of which depends on the 
results of the lease auctions held at the beginning of the year, 
are invested with the right to collect the ferry dues. The con- 
tractors pay their boatmen by a half share of the dues from 16th 
May to the IGth September and by a third share for the re- 
mainder of the year. The rates paid at the minor river ferries 
vary from one pie to one rupee according to the nature and 
weight of the animal or other article conveyed across. A foot 
passenger pays tliree pies, a sheep goat or pig one pie ; other 
animals pay iu proportion to their size and weight, the charge 
for a beast laden being double what it is for one unladen. The 
villagers along the bank of the river usually compound with the 
contractors for fixed grain payments, entitling them to go and 
carry to and fro across the river as they will without charge. 

The minor ferries were formerly under the management 
of the Deputy Commissioner : of late years they have been 
surrendered to the Local Boards in consideration of a fixed 
annual payment to Government equal to something less than the 
total net protits which Government had heretofore obtained 
from the ferries. At present the District Board pays to Gov- 
ernment each year on this account Rs. 8,954. The income from 
the ferries varies. For the three years 1838 to 1891 it averaged 
over Rs. 11,000 ; in 1892-93, which was an exceptionally unfavor- 
able year, the gross receipts only reached Rs. 8,068. Tho 
income depends principally on the quantity of water in the 
river during the year. If people can cross the stream by 
natural fords, it is not to be expected that they will use ferries 
for which they have to pay. Against their gross receipts the 
District Board incur expenditure on Perry establishment, 
averaging neai’ly Rs. 800 per annum, the principal item of 
which is the Darogha of Ferries salary at Rs. 30 a month. 

The Bijghat or The chief road of communication across the R4vi in this 
Shahdara bridge-of- ^^er the bridge-of-boats which is maintained 
throughont the year at Shahdara, two miles or so distant from 
the Lahore city. This bridge is constructed with planks laid 
over 31 large boats of the country pattern which rise and fall 
with the river flood. Straw is laid over the planks and the 
sides of the bridge are closed n with rails. A permanent 
establishment of 15 boatmen is iretained on the bridge for its 
custody and maintenance in good lepair. These are paid from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 8 a month. The chaiges for transit are the same as 
for the minor ferries mentioned above. Carriages drawn by 
horses pay from one rupee to two annas according to the class 
of carriage. The collection of ferry dues in some years is kept 
under direct management of the District OflScers, in other years 
it is leased out to a contractor : the former method is resorted 


boati. 
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to if no contractor offers a high enough bid for the lease. Chapter IV, B. 

There is a considerable expenditure on maintenance and repairs 

of the bridge, and now boats are required every now and again. 

The income and expenditure of the last 6ve years are shown Conuntuiications- 
below:— R%hafc or 

— — - ■ - j — ■ ^ ^ — — Shahdara bridge-of- 


Y ears. 

Income. 

boats 

Expenditure. 







JW 

R.<. 

1888-89 ... 







8,800 

1889-90 ... 





c . . 

10,340 

9,899 

1890-91 ... 



... 



15,125 

10,333 

1891-92 ... 






15,250 

7,829 

1892-93 ... 






23,449 

7,722 

1893-94 ... 






28,552 



All the Sutlej ferries between this district and Ferozepore ^ Femes on the 
are managed from the latter district. Nothing is known here ^ 
of their maintenance or income. The locality of each ferry is 
indicated in the following statement : — 


River. 

Name of ferry iu Fe- 

Lahore village nearest to 

rozepore district. 

the ferry. 




r 

Harike ... 

Harike 

n 

1 



Rukanwala 

Bandala Ghulam. 




Masteke Par ... 

Masteke War. 

1 

r 

1 




Kaudeke 

Masteke 




Mamdot 

Thatthi Farid. 

J 

Sutlej 



Alattar ... 

Dohurji 

Dhingkc. 

1 

I 




Bahadarke 

Saddar. 

I 

)► 

I 




Paujuirain 

Mokul. 




Maddeke 

Babuliana Hithar. 

! 


1 


Meglia 

Shahbdzkc. 

J 


Tahsil of 
Lab ore 
district. 


Kasur. 


Cliuniau. 


The postal service in the Lahore district is good. Outside Postal communica. 
Lahore itself there are six district sub-offices at Cbanga- 
M4nga, Chunian, Kasur, Mian Mir, Kaiwind and Kharakpur, 
through which letters pass to aud from the village post offices : 
of these last there arc in the district altogether 55. 

The General Post Office wdiich staiuL in Anarkali near 
the Central Museum was built in 1849 aud has since been added 
to and improved. All deliveries in the civil station and city, 
except in the Kailway quarter, are made from the General Post 
Office five times a day, except' on JSundays aud other general 
holidays, when only one delivery is made. In the Kailw^ay 
quarter the post is delivered from the Naulakha office, twice on 
week days and once on Sundays. Besides these there are five 
post offices within the walls of the city, one in Mozang village 
which forms part of the civil station, and a sub-office near the 
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Charing Cross Hotel. None of these deliver letters but only 
receive. Also there are letter boxes everywhere, 18 in the city 
and 26 in the civil station. 

Lahore is provided with first class telegraphic communi- 
cation to the rest of India, duplex lines working to Calcutta, 
Karachi, Simla, Agra, Quetta, Eawalpiudi and Peshawar. 

The head office is a fine building very centrally situated at 
the junction of the roads opposite the Accountant-GeneraPs 
office (Sbcih CTuragh). It was erected in 1882 and considerably 
enlarged in 1892. The main building affords accommodation 
for the Signal Office, the Assistant Superintendents OflSce, the 
Telegraph Master in charge, and the Testing Telegraph Master ; 
there are also two barracks accommodating twelve signallers 
each. The staff of the head office consists of one first grade 
Telegraph Master, three 4tli grade Telegi’aph Masters, one 
Testing Telegraph Master, one Telephone Clerk and six ordinary 
Clerks. 

There is also a sub-office at Mian Mir in charge of a Tele- 
graph Master and worked by three military signallers. 

Lahore is the head-quarters of the Lahore sub-division of 
Telegraphs which extends to Mooltan, Ferozepore, Montgomery 
and Jhang. The technical management of the Telegraph Offices 
along the Railways, within the limits named above is also under 
the Lahore Office. 

The Telephone exchange is worked from the head Tele- 
graph Office, and connects wdtli the following offices : — Police 
exchange, Charing Cross, District Police Office, Government 
House, Public Works Secretariat. The Police exchange, 
Charing Cross, connects with the Central Jail, the Anarkali 
Police station, and the Police lines in the city. A single line 
connects the General Post Office in Anarkali with the Naulakha 
Post Office, There is also a 'I'eleplione exchange at Mian Jlir 
connecting with the main offices of the military station. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 

SECTION A.— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

The Lahore district is under the administrative control of Chapter V, A. 

the Cornmissioner of the Lahore Division, wliose head-quarters 

are at Lahore. The ordinary liead-quarter staff of the district 
consists of the Deputy Commissioner (who Js also Magistrate of . * 

the District, Collector and Registrar), two Assistant Commis- 
sioners, and four Extra Assistant Commissioners, one of whom 
is the Revenue Assistant, and another is the Treasury OflS- 
cer. The other Assistants perform criminalj revenue and 
miscellaneotis executive work under the control of the Deputy 
Commissioner, and also whatever civil judicial work may 
be made over to them by the District Judge. An Assistant 
Commissioner, if he can be spared, or if not, an Extra Assistant 
Commissioner, included in the staff above stated, is posted 
to the Kasur outpost, which includes the charge of the two 
tahsils of Chuniau and Kasur with Kasur as head-quarters. 

Each tahsil is in subordinate charge of a Tahsildar, who or- 
dinarily exercises the criminal powers of a second class Magis- 
trate, the civil powers of a Munsiff of the second grade, and on 
the revenue side the powers of a second grade Assistant 
Collector. Under him is a Naib-Tahsildar with the same civil 
powers, but with criminal powers of the third class only. The 
village record staff working under a sadr kaniingo with one 
Assistant is of the strength shown below ; — 


TahsiI. 

Office. 

Field. 

Patwaris. 

Assistant 

patwaris. 

Lahore 

1 

4 

81 

4 

Chunian 

1 

4 

82 

2 

Kasur 

1 

i 4 

i 83 

3 

Sharakpar ... 

1 

i 3 

70 

2 

Total 

4 

15 

31G 

11 


The chief Judicial officer is the Divisional judge, who judicial, 
sits at Lahore and is also Sessions Judge, exercising civil and 
criminal powers within the jurisdiction of the Lahore district. 

The District Judge ordinarily does only civil judicial work, 
original aud appellate. There are four Munsiffs in the district, 
one for each tahsil, each with second class MunsiS’s powers. 

Those of the Kasur and Chuniun tahsils hold their court at 
the head-quarters of their respective tahsils ; the Munsiffs of 
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Honorary Magis 
trates. 


Lahore and Sliarakpur tahsils both sifc afc the district head- 
quarters. A Small Cause Court Judge also sits at Lahore. 

The Cantonment Magistrate at Mian Mir exercises 
Cantonment Mag- criminal powers of the first class within the military canton- 
ments and some civil judicial powers as well. 

A bench of Honorary Magistrates has been invested with 
criminal jurisdiction of the second class within prescribed limits 
which, roughly speaking embrace the city, the sadr bazar of 
Amirkali and the north-west corner of the civil station. On 
this bench are eight Magistrates who can exercise the powers 
granted to the bench when sitting in pairs ; while some have 
the privilege of exercising second or third class powers sitting in- 
dividually. Tliree Honorary Magistrates have been given 
magisterial powers of the first class over the whole district and 
civil judicial powers up to certain limits as well, and three 
others exercise second class criminal powers within certain 
defined village limits. The number and value of civil suits 
regarding moveable and immoveable property and the number 
of revenue cases in the last ten years are given in Table No. 
XXXIX and details of criminal trials in Table No, XL. 


Registration. Four non-ofliicial Sub-Hegistrars have been appointed, who 

register deeds at Lahore, Kasdr, Chunian and Sharakpur. At 
the three outlying tahsils, in the absence of the Sub-Registrar, 
the Tahsildar or Naib-Tahsildar registers deeds in his capacity 
as Joint Sub- Registrar. At the sadr, if the Sub-Registrar is 
absent, the Deputy Commissioner, who is Registrar of the dis- 
trict, appoints a person to perform the duties, under the power 
invested in the Registrar by Section 12 of the Registration 
Act. The Cantonment Magistrate is ex-officio Sub-Hegistrar 
for Mian Mir cantonments. The number of deeds registered 
at each registration centre during the last tea years is shown 
in Table No. XXXIIIA. 

Police. The police force is controlled by a District Superintendent 

and ooe or more Assistants. The District Superintendent 


and one of the 

Class of Police. 

Total 

strength. 

Assistants receive 
Distribctiox. extra allowance 

DTI 1 r\r\ __ T TT 

standing 

guards. 

01 ns. luu ana rvs. 
50, respectively, for 
detection, the special charge of 
the city of Lahore. 

District (Provin- 
cial). 

Cantonment 

Municipal 

Canal 

River 

Ferry 

Total 

875 

^7 

488 

212 

0 

• ... 

The strength of 
the force on 1st 
January 1894 is 
47 ^ shown in the mar- 

gin. In addition 
to this force there 
are twelve town- 

1,430 

221 

1,209 watchmen on Rs. 5 

per mensem in 
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town Patfci, with one daffadar on Es. 8 and eight town-watchmen Chapter Vi A> 
on Rs. 5 in Sharakpur. ^ ^ — 

Most villages have one or more chaukidars^ the smaller 
ones which ai’e near one another often sharing a chaukidar 
between them. The number of these in each tahsil is shown 
below : — 


Lahore tahsil 

345 

Kasur tahsil 

303 

Chunian tahsil 

320 

Sharakpur tah^ifl 

2;io 


The figures for Lahore tahsil include eleven daffadars, all the 
larger villages having each a daffadar. The ordinary pay of a 
chaukidar is Es. 3 per mensem. In some villages of Lahore 
tahail they get Es. 4. 

The head-quarters of thanas or principal circles of juris- 
diction, and the chaukis or police outposts and roadposts are 
distributed as folloAvs : — 


Tahsil Lahore. 

Tahsil Kasur. 

Tahsil Chiiaiaii, 

Tahsil Sharakpur, 

Police Station,^, 

Police Statio7}s. 

Police Stations. 

Police Stations. 

Lahore 

Kasur 

Chuniiin ... 

Sharakpur S. 

Anarkali 

Patti 

Bhai Pheru 

Man^tanwala. 

Munanwaa 

Valtolia ... 

Sarai Mughal 

Muridki. 

8hahdara* * * § 

Chung 

Kana Kicha. 

Kalrat 

Kaiwind.J 

Mian Mir. 

Baki 

Luliaiii 

Khuduiu, 

Kauganpnr. 


Oufposfs. 

Outposts. 

O^ftposts. 

Outposts^ 

Nankana ... 
Davipura, 

Wagha. 

None ' 

Changa Manga .. 

None. 

Roadposts. 

Roadposts. 

Roadposts. 

Roadposts. 

Amar Sidhu 

Mian Mir Canal. 

Ganda Singhwala, 

Mitfiicipal Police 
post. 

Kheni Karu. 

\Van Hadha Ram 

None. 


There is a cattle-pound at each thdna and also at Changa 
Manga, Jhuggian, Nankana and Chhabil. 

The district lies within the Eastern Police Circle of the 
Province under the control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police at Lahore. 

Certain men belonging to two tribes have been proclaimed 
under the Criminal Tribes Act. The tribes are the Sansis and 
the Mehtams, 


* laclades a few villages in Sharakpur tahsil. 

f Ditto Kasur Tahsil. 

J Ditto Chunian and Kasur tahsils, 

§ Ditto Chunian tahsiK 
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Register 
over the age 


on 31st December 
of 12 years; females 


Gaols. 


others go out as 


The number of Sansia on 
1893 was 245 males of and 
none. 

The number of Mehtams on the Register on 31st December 
1893 was 221 males of and over the age of 12 years; females 
none. 

The Sarisis live in different parts of the district in the jurist- 
dictions of Sharakpur^, Muridke, Mangtanwala and Siiahdara ; 
some are earning an honest livelihood but others have been 
giving trouble. 

The Mehtams live in a village of the same name about three 
miles north-east cf Siiarakpur. They profess to be agricul- 
turists, but the greater number of them are dependent for their 
living on the sale of w^ood and grass, while 
field labourers. 

Owing to their thieving propensities they were registered 
under the Criminal Tribes Act in 1888. 

There are three gaols at Lahore, the District Gaol, Female 
Penitentiary, and the Central Gaol, under the management of 
the same Superintendent, but each possessing a separate sub- 
ordinate establishment of its own. Tables Nos. XLIl, XLIIA, 
and XLIIB. show the convicts in gaol for the last five years. 

The Lahore District Gaol is built for 607 prisoners, and in 
1892 had an average daily population of 537. It receives the 
male prisoners of the Lahore district only. The usual gaol indus- 
tries are carried on in it and a considerable number of prisoners 
are employed on extra-mural works, such as brick-making, &c. 
The cost of its maintenance is Rs. 27,556 per annum, or 
Rs. 51-5-0 per prisoner. Its income from manufactories was 
Rs. 4,532 in 1892. 

The Lahore Female Penitentiary is built for 296 prisoners. 
It receives female long-term and life-prisoners transferred from 
all parts of the Punjab, and all the female prisoners from the 
Lahore district. In 1892 it had an average daily population of 
124. The industries carried on are very insignificant— knit- 
ting, sewing, carding, wool, &c. The cost of its maintenance 
is Rs. 9,6-16 or Rs. 77-12-10 per prisoner per annum. 

The Lahore Central Gaol covers 33 acres of ground, and is 
built on the radiating principle. It consists of two octagons, each 
containing eight compartments radiating from a Central watch 
tower, from which a full view of the whole prison can be ob- 
tained. At the divergence of the two octagons is placed the 
hospital, three barracks en echelon^ in an enclosure of its own. 
The octagons and hospital enclosures are surrounded by iron 
railings, so that free circulation of air all over the prison is not 
interfered with. In addition to these, but outside the great wall 
is an enclosure containing 100 solitary cells, and beyond this again 
is a second enclosure containing two large wells with appliances 
for drawing water by manual labour : the water is pumped up into 
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four large tanks containing 24^,000 gallons, and from these is 
distributed by means of pipes and hydrants to all parts of the 
jail. This system of water supply was introduced for the first 
time in 1891 at a cost of about Rs. 56,000 and has been most 
effectual in improving the health of the gaol which was suffer- 
ing from the contamination of the numerous shallow wells 
distributed over the gaol enclosure : these wells have now all 
been closed and built up. A third enclosure has also been 
added to the gaol, comprising a Juvenile ward capable of con- 
taining in separate cubicles as many as 58 prisoners. 


Chapter V, A* 

General Adminis- 
tration. 

Gaols. 


The various store-rooms for food, clothing, raw material, &c., 
&c., are placed outside the railings of the octagons. The whole 
area of the prison is planted with grass and trees, and is 
enclosed within a mud wall 18 feet in height, and approached 
through two gates and a long narrow passage. Each 
octagon forms a separate and complete prison, having its ovui 
workshop, so that dangei’ous characters need not be taken out to 
work. The buildings are constructed entirely of sun-dried 
bricks set in mud, with tiled roofs. There is also a small prison 
for Europeans consisting of one large ward and three smaller 
ones, with rooms for dressing and bathing attached. The gaol 
is built for 1,308 prisoners, but the average daily population in 
1,892 was 1,281. There is tent accommodation for 1,600 persons, 
which is maintained to serve in the event of the prisoners hav- 
ing to be moved into camp on the outbreak of an epidemic. 
The Central Gaol receives long-term male prisoners only, 
transferred from almost all parts of the Punjab. The prisoners 
are encouraged to good conduct and industry by a system of 
marks under which they obtain rewards — such as interviews with 
their friends, promotion to offices in the prison, gratuities and 
small remissions of their sentences. 


There is a school in the gaol under the supervision of the 
Educational Department,to which teachers selected by that depart- 
ment are appointed, and which all prisoners under 24 years of 
age are required to attend. During the year 1892, 69 prison- 
ers who could neither read nor write on admission learned to 
do both a little, and three to read and wu-ite well. 

Labour is divided into three classes — hard, medium and 
light. Every prisoner must, according to the length of his sen- 
tence pass a certain time in each description of labour, and his 
removal from one stage to another depends upon his conduct. 
Prison labour consists of Aveaving blankets and cloths of various 
kinds, pottery, paper-making, the making of mats and floor 
cloths (ciurris), both of cotton and grass, weaving carpets similar 
to Persian ones, tent-making, and lithographic printing. A large 
number of carpets are exported to England, France and America. 
There is a large lithographic press fitted with express 
machines of the best type : the work in this department is done 
entirely by prisoners ; who print forms, Circulars and Registers 
for the Judicial Courts, Dispensaries and Gaols of the Province, 
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OhEpter V, A- The average net profit of the whole manufactory for the last 
7~ . . five years was Ks. 27,433 per annum. 

tration. The cost of maintaining the Central Gaol is a little less 

G»oli. than one lakh of rupees per annum^ or Ks. 76 per prisoner. 

The whole institution is under the charge of a special oflScer 
designated the Superintendent, who resides in quarters provided 
for him outside the prison. There is a European Deputy 
Superintendent, and for the native prison, a native jailor and 
staff of warders. For the European gaol there are two European 
warders and various other officials, who are provided with 
quarters. 


The gaol guard is formed of reserve prison warders who 
are all pensioned soldiers : there is one head reserve warder 
with 39 warders and 2 orderlies, who are regularly drilled and 
trained in the use of firearms. The men are armed with breech 
loading Snider carbines and those in the hands of the sentries 
on duty are loaded with buck shot. 

The Superintendents of the Central Gaol have been as 
follows since the year 1858 


Dr. Dallas 
„ Penny 
n Gray 
j, Henderson 
,, Lethbridge 
,, Warbartou 
,, Henderson 
„ Stephen 
j, Dickson .. 
,, Stephen .. 
Dickson 
Coates 
J, Dickson 
,, Braide 


... 185S to 1862. 

... 1863. 

... 1861 to 1867. 

... 1868 to 1870. 

... 1871. 

... 1872-73. 

... 1871. 

... 1875-76. 

... 1877-78. 

... 1879-80. 

.. 1881-82. 

... 1883-81 

1885-1893. 

.. 1891. 


The ihaggi school When the British Government was established in the 
of industry. Punjab one of tbo first things done was to extend to this 

Province the agency for the suppression of thiggi and dacoity, 
which had proved so eSective in other Provinces and the head- 
quarters of which were at Jubbulpore. The system pursued in 
the Punjab was the same as that in force at Jubbulpore. Men 
who had been convicted of thaggi and sentenced to transporta- 
tion or to death for numerous murders had their sentences held 
in suspense on condition that they assisted in the detection of 
other gangs of thugs. These men, some sixty in number, were 
located, together with their wives and families, in an old 
native building called Lehna Singh’s Chauni, and were to all 
appearance gentle characters, fond of pigeons, rabbits, and 
other pets, and by no means so terrible as the police reports 
showed them to be. They were placed under restraint merely 
sufficient to prevent their escape, and were employed in the 
manufacture of tents. Their dietary w'as not fixed on penal 
principles, each man receiving a monthly allowance for tbo 
purchase of food. If they worked over hours, they received 
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extra pay, and tlieir families were paid for any work done by Chapter V, A- 

them When the authorities desired to use any one for detect- 

ive purposes; he was despatched abroad under proper escort. 

In 1863; after the introduction of the new system of police^ The thaggi school 
the maintenance of a special detective agency for the suppres- 
sion of thaggi was abandoned as no longer necessary, and the 
thugs then in custody were made over to the prison department, 
as they could not safely be let loose upon society. The jail 
department had to provide quarters for these men, and a building 
on the plan of a native sarai was erected at a cost of Rs. 8,000, 
in which the and their families were located. A large 

workshop for tent-making was provided, but no change was 
made in the system of management or employment, and the 
whole institution was placed under the supervision of the Su- 
perintedent of the Lahore Central Prison. The thugs are gradu- 
ally dying off, and their places not having been supplied by 
fresii admissions, there remain now in this institution only one 
old man and three widows, who in all human probability will 
last but a short time longer, and then this memorial of one of 
the most marvellous and detestable of criminal organizations 
will cease to exist in the Punjab. Their maintenance, including 
that of the widows, amounted to about Rs. 192 in 1892, 

The segregation of the insane and the alleviation of their The Lnnatio 
condition by suitable treatment is essentially a modern idea. Asylum, 
and it is not therefore surprising that a Lunatic Asylum was 
unheard of in the Punjab until its suggestion by Dr. 

Honigberger, State Physician, during the regency of Maharaja 
Dulip Singh, w^ho thus describes its origin in his Thirty-jive 
years in the East (pages 150 — 153) : — 

“ilfijor Mr\cGre"or, the Director of the Police at Lahore, on passing the 
bd*dr on horse back, was one day stopped by a woman who was believed to be 
insane. On account of this accident the Resident issued an order that the 
Darbdi' should estabUsh an asylum for such persons. I was consulted upon 
the subject, and it was resolved that such patients should be received into luy 
hospital Accordingly, many lunatics were brought there, and they w'ere 
generally followed by a great many curious spectators. I Succeeded in curing, 
in the course of two months, the tirst five individuals under my superintendence, 
which fact I communicated to the Raja Teja Singh, and he ordered me to present 
them to the assembly at the Residency of Anirkali, which i did. But they 
manifested no desire to see them, nnd looked npon the matter with indifEerence. 

The indifference shown to me, however, in the Residency did not preveni me 
from presenting the restored lunatics to the Native Dar5ar at the fortress, and I 
was ordered io send them to their respective homes.” 

In May 1849 the Board of Administration placed the 
superintendence of the Lunatic Asylum under the Presidency 
Surgeon Dr. Hathaway, to whom Dr. G. M. Smith succeeded 
in 1852, and Dr. Scriveii in 1870 ; Dr. Fairweather was 
.Superintendent in 1881 and Dr. Gray in 1882. Dr. Center held 
charge from 1884 till 1892, when he retired from the service 
and Dr. Coates took over charge. 

The Central Lunatic Asylum was at first located in the 
city ; in 1853 it was moved into the Anarkali barracks, vacated 
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Chapter V, A- when the troops were transferred from Anarkali to Mian Mir 

. . in 1851 j later on as the number of lunatics increased, it was 

General A^ninis- jocated a little way outside the civil station on the Amritsar 
. road, where it still stands to the north of and out-flanked 
Asylum ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ by the Kail way Station and barracks, on a rising and fairly 
drained ground. The site is not well suited for its purpose ; 
when first chosen, it was at a considerable distance from 
any dwelling house. Now, however, a large suburb ex- 
tends in that direction. The asylum consists of five large 
walled courts, each resembling somewhat a native sarai with 
dwellings occupying two sides of most of the courts. Of 
these courts one is used for the general male ward, a second for 
workshops hospital and a fevv m^le lunatics, and a third for 
the female ward and hospital. The fourth is employed for the 
detention of criminal lunaticS; and the fifth court is used solely 
as a garden. There are two smaller courts outside used as a 
quarantine ward for new arrivals, male and female ; also a jtost 
mortem room in a detached enclosure, and sepai‘ate buildings 
for the Resident Assistant Surgeon and matron. There is a 
detached house for European lunatics outside the asylum 
walls ; it has accommodation for two lunatics but is seldom 
used. The asylum buildings are calculated to accommodate 290 
inmates, 48 fenaales and 242 males : there are seven solitary 
cells, and cells for 55 criminal and dangerous lunatics, barracks 
for 95 ordinary male lunatics and for 52 convalescents ; also room 
f<u* 33 patients in theliospitalfor male lunatics. • The daily aver- 
age number of patients for the last five years was 242 — 194 males 
and 4S females ; of these 43 males and 2 females were criminals. 
The number of criminal lunatics is increasing steadily. 

The average expenditu^ e on the asylum for the last five 
years was Ks. 28,011, or nearly Us. 1 1 (3 per head. The establish- 
ment consists of a ^Superintendent who is the Civil Surgeon of 
Lahore, a Deputy Superintendent, a native doctor and a com- 
pounder for the entire hospital. On the male side there is a 
head warder and 26 other permanent waidcrs, besides three 
temporary w’arders employed w^hen tlie asylum is full ; while in 
the female side there are one matron, one liead female warder, 
anti three female Avarders. Cases of great maniacal excitement 
frequently occur among the criminal lunatics, for which padded 
rooms and separate cells are provided. Of the alleged 
causes of insanity amongst natives, hemp and its preparations 
appear to be by far the most prolific, but the enquiries ou which 
the causes of madness are recorded are as a rule totally in- 
sufficient, and probably 90 per cent of the cases of madness as- 
cribed (o consumption of or charas were wrongly record- 

ed so. 4’here are many cases of epileptic mania, and of congeni- 
tal deficiency of intellect. Melancholia is not uncommon, but 
it may possibly be cliaracteri'^tic of the Punjab temper in mat- 
ters of faith that it more frequently arises from grief than from 
religion. The asylum is conducted ou the non-restraint system 
aud all who are able are encouraged to work in the garden, or in 
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weaving, making string and keeping the premises clean. Nothing Chapter V, A- 

but want of funds has prevented the Government from building 

anew as^dum long before this ; the present building has 
quently been reported as both unsafe and unhealthy. 

In 1877, the Diocese of Lahore was constituted as a Ecclesiastical. 
Memorial to the Most Reverend Dr. Milmau, Bishop of Calcutta, hurch diocese, 
and Metropolitan of India, whose death at Rawalpindi, was 
humanly speaking, in a large measure due to overwork, conse- 
quent on the unwieldy size of the three Dioceses of Calcutta. 

The Diocese of Lahore has been taken, partly from that of 
Calcutta, partly from that of Bombay. It includes the Pro- 
vinces of the Punjab, Sindh, and British Baluchistan, and to the 
north and west is coterminous with our North-West Frontier, 

In December 1877, Dr. Thomas Valpy French was con- 
secrated first Bishop of the Diocese. He resigned the Bishopric 
in 1887, nnd the present Bishop, the Right Reverend Henry 
Janies Matthew, D.D., was consecrated as his successor. In 
accordance with the sanction of the Letters Patent the Bishop 
appoints an Archdeacon for the Diocese, who holds Archdeaconal 
jurisdiction within the boundaries of the Diocese as given 
above, under the title Archdeacon of Lahore. The present 
Archdeacon, the Venerable A. N. W. Specs, is the third 
holder of the office since the foundation of the diocese, and was 
appointed in 1892, in succession to the Venerable W. H, Tribe, 

M. A. 

In 1880, that portion of the Punjab which extends north- Roman Catholic 
wards from the River Sutlej (inclusive of Ferozepore) was 
formed into a Vicariate separate and distinct from that of 
Hindustan. The Right Reverend Dr. P. Tosi was appointed 
Bishop and Vicar Apostolic of the Punjab. In 1886 that same 
portion of the Punjab was constituted a Diocese under the title 
of the Diocese of Lahore. The Right Reverend Dr. Godfrey 
Pelckmans was consecrated Bishop of Lahore on the 13th 
August 1893. 

The following is a list of the principal churches in Lahore : 

The Cathedral Church of the Resurrection in the centre of 
the civil station. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral Church of the Immaculate 
Conception in Anarkali under the supervision of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Lahore. 

The Presbyterian Church belonging to the American Mission 
situate near the Accountant-GeneraTs Office. 

The Railway Church iu Naulakha near the Railway Station 
in charge of a Chaplain connected with the Church Missionary 
Society. 

St. Mary Magdalene’s Church at Mian Mir under the 
Chaplain at Mian Mir. 
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There are also several other Native Christian churches 
which are now likely to increase in number. 

Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for the last ten 
years for each of the hospitals and dispensaries now open in the 
Lahore district. The Mayo hospital, opened in 1871, is a Pro- 
vincial institution for native patients as the Albert Victor Hos- 
pital, opened in 1892, is for European patients. The staff of 
these two hospitals consists of two visiting Surgeons and^two 
visiting Physicians ; with two House Surgeons, an Apothecary 
and four Medical Officers for out-patients. During the year 
1898 the total number of patients treated in both hospitals was 
as follows : 


Out-patients ... ... ... ... 52,947 

In-patients ... ... ... ... 3,902 


Total ... 56,849 




The daily average number under treatment was 155*75^ In 
the course of the year 1,611 major and 9,443 minor operations 
were performed. The espenditure for 1893 was as shown 
below 


Establishment 

Rs. 

... 12,538 

Diet of patients 

... 7,870 

European medicines ... 

... 2,227 

Country medicines 

409 

Miscellaneous 

... 8,274 

Buildings and repairs 

... 3,368 

Total 

... 34,686 


The Lady Aitchison Hospital for women faces the Mayo 
Hospital across the road. The movement towards providing 
special hospital arrangements for women in Lahore was com- 
menced in 1885, when the Municipal Committee obtained the 
services of Dr. Elizabeth Bielby as Physician to a woman’s hos- 
pital. At first the only accommodation was a small dispensary in 
the Anarkali bazar, where for a time very few patients attend- 
ed. Subscriptions were invited for the erection of a proper 
hospital, and the foundation stone of the present building was 
laid by Lady Aitchison on the 15th of February 1887. It was 
opened in November 1888 by the Countess of Dufferin. Of late 
years the number of patients has been rapidly increasing, and 
in the last year (1893) the daily average of out-patients was 
105J and of in-patients 23L The hospital staff includes, be- 
sides Dr. Bielby, a House Surgeon and a Head Nurse who has 
been trained in the hospital : there are also six English speaking 
nurses, and six native dales ; the latter being employed princi- 
pally on going out to nurse in private families at fixed charges. 
The hospital is supported chiefly by contributions of Rs. 600 per 
mensem from the Lahore Municipal Committee, Rs. 300 per 
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mensem from tlie Panjab Governmentj Rs. 200 per mensem from Chapter V, A. 
the Central Branch, and Rs. 72 per mensem from the Punjab 


Branch of the Countess of DufferiiPs fund. All 


3S or uuneria s runa. iiii surplus funds 
are invested in Government paper for the endowment of the 
hospital. 


Medical. 


Besides the above hospitals, there is in the city of Lahore a 
dispensary recently established by the Municipal Committee and 
in charge of a Hospital Assistant. A Railway Hospital in 
Naulakha with a subsidiary dispensary in the city. 


Outside the city in the district there are four dispensaries ; 
situated respectively at Kasur, Patti, Chunian. and Sharakpnr. 

That at Kasur is in charge of an Assistant Surgeon : the other 
three are looked after by Hospital Assistants. All these institu- 
tions are popular and the people resort to them freely : in the 
year 1893 the number of cases treated at these dispensaries 
were 995 in-door and 53,000 out-door patients. 

Within the municipal limits of Lahore and six minor muni- Local and District 
cip'alities the management and expenditure of local funds is 
vested in the town or Municipal Committee, consisting principally 
of elected and partly of nominated members. Detailed men- 
tion of these Municipal Committees and their working will be 
found in Chapter VI. Outside municipal limits all local funds 
are administered by Local Boards whose jurisdiction is conter- 
minous with tahsil limits and who are subject to the control of 
the District Board, which is composed of members deputed by 
nomination or election from the Local Boards. As mentioned 
above there is one Local Board to each tahsil. The constitu- 
tion of each is shown in the following statement : — 


Tahsil. 

Number of Members. 

President. 

Ex-officio. 

^ Nominat- 
ed. 

Elected 

Total. 1 

Lahcra 

1 

1 

14 

IG 

Tahsildar. 

Kaaur 

2 

3 

' 12 

17 

Assistant Commis- 






sioner. 

C human 

1 

3 

12 

IG 

Tasildar. 

Sharakpur 

1 

2 

10 

13 

Tahsildar. 


The Tahsildar is in each case ex-ofjicio president except in 
Kasur where the Assistant Commissioner or Extra Assistant in 
charge of the outpost is president tx-officio. All nominated or 
elected members hold office for not more than three years, the 
dates from which their appointment or election is held to com- 
mence being so arranged that only a certain proportion of 
members vacate office each year. 
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Chapter V, A. 

General Adminis- 
tration. 

Local and District 

Boards. 


The District Board is composed of 25 delegates elected 
from tlie Local Boards, 4 nominated delegates, and 4 ex-officio 
members. I’lie Deputy Commissioner of the district is ex-officio 
President. The Committee holds its meetings in the Jubilee 
Town Hall of Lahore and is supposed to convene once a mouth. 


The following matters are under the control and adminis- 
tration of District Beard within the area subject to its 
anthonty : — 


(1) The management of all property vested in the 

District Board. 

(2) The construction, repair and maintenance of public 

roads and other means of communication. 

(3) The establishment, management, maintenance and 

visiting of public hospitals, dispensaries, sarais 
and schools, and the construction and repairs of 
all buildings connected with these institutions ; 

(4) The training of teachers and the establishment of 

scholarships ; 

(o) The supply, storage and preservation from pollution 
of water for drinking, cooking and bathing 
purposes. 

(G) The planting and preservation of trees. 


Duties of the Local Boards, 

1. The Local Boards have power to sanction plans and 
estimates of works and repairs involving an expenditure not 
exceeding Es. 300 ; works and repairs exceeding that sum 
require the sanction of the District Board. 

2. The civil charges under the heads — 

Educational, 

Medical, 

Arboriculture, 

Miscellaneous, 


are under the control of the Local Boards throughout their 
respective jurisdictions; alterations in existing charges are 
subject to the sanction of the Distinct Board. 

3. The management of local properties and ferries within 
their respective jurisdictions is in the hands of Local Boards. 

The channel of communication between the Local and 
District Boards is the Secretary to the Local Funds. Mr. D. 
Johnstone at present fills the post in an honorary capacity. 

Income and ex* Table No. XXXVI attached to this work shows the annual 
penditnre of the income and expenditure of the District Funds during the last 
Bc»rda^ ten years. Their receipts are made up principally from the 

local rate which is levied at the rate of Es. 10-6-8 per cent, 
on the land revenue. A large share of the income goes to 
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objects of compulsory expenditure, such as education, hospitals, Chapter V, B, 

and contributions to Provincial purposes. The surplus available 

for such necessary matters as the repair of roads and bridges is 

far too small for the requirements of the district. Consequently * 

the communications in charge of the Local .Boards are not as 

well maintained as one would expect to find in so important a 

district. 


SECTION B.~EDUCATION. 

PART I.— SCHOOLS. 

Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Go.vernraenc and 
Aided High, Middle, and Primary Schools, English and Verna- 
cular, for boys and girls. The district lies within the Lahore 
circle which forms the charge of the Inspector of Schools at 
Lahore. 

There are five high schools for boys ; one the Central High Scholls for 
Model School at Lahore, purely a Government institution ; this ^oys. 
is noticed separately below; another the Miinicipnl Board High 
School at Kasur supported partly from provincial, partly from 
Local Funds and partly from tuition fees. The third is the 
Mission High School at Lahore, maintained by the Presbyterian 
Mission, and supported largely from Provincial and Local Funds 
and therefore classed as an Aided ” School. The remaining two 
high schools are Unaided.^^ One is the Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
School maintained by the Lahore Arya Samaj. This has made 
remarkable progress since its foundation in 1886. At present 
it is the largest high school in the district, well managed and 
witb all its classes filled. Its numerical strength is 660. The 
success of its students in the Matriculation and Middle School 
Examinations compare favorably with the results shown by the 
best schools in the Province. Almost all the students read 
Hindi and a largo proportion of them learn Sanskrit. There 
are very few Muhammadans on the school roll. The other 
“ Unaided high school is the Madrasnah-iiUMusalminy specially 
maintained for the education of Musalmans. The number of 
students in this at the end of last year was 759. Every pupil 
is taught Arabic. In the Entrance Examination of March 1893, 
out of 26 students who entered, 19 were passed and of 50 that en- 
tered for the Middle School Examination, 13 were passed. 

There are seven Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools altogether; Middle School* 
two of these are Municipal Board Schools at Chunian with abouf for boys 
500 students ; three of them are “ Aided, namely, the Aitchison 
School, the Mission Night School, and the Mian Mir C’antonraent 
School; the remaining two are Unaided^’ one being maintained 
by the idandtaii Dharm Sahhn of which mention was made at pages 
90 and 11 and the other the Lyall School. Beside these there are 
six purely Vernacular schools located at the villages of Khem 
Karn, Sur Singh, Patti, Sharakpur, Badhana, Baghbanpura. 

The last named has been known for several years past as the best 
Middle School in the district. 
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Chapter V, B. There are in all 67 schools in which education is given in 

. Vernacular up to what is called the Primary Standard : 45 of 

Part I —Schools, these are located in the villages shown below separately for each 

„ . ’oil tahsil : — 

Primary Schools. 


Lahore. 

Kasur 

Chunian. 

Sharakpur. 

Shahdra 

Luliani 

K hndiau 

Labanwala. 

Dholanwal 

Wan 

Shamkot 

Tapiala. 

Nivaz Be" 

Sidhwan 

Kanganpur 

Kot Pindi Das. 

Burj Atari 

Mari Megha 

Bahrwal 

Rihan. 

Khanpur Shahpur 

Gharyala 

Kila Dharm Singh, 

Khaupui’ Kalan. 

Khudpur 

Sobraon 

Tujja 

Mallian Kalan. 

Icchra 

Sehjra 

Bahrwal 

Kuthiala. 

Kana Kacha 
Lakhoke 

Hudiara ... 1 

Manihala 

BhasiQ 

Awan Dhayawala. 

Lakhodher. 

Kamanh. 

Fatehgarh. 

1 Waltoha 

1 Mahalum 

Rajajang 

I Bnghiana 
! Tambar. 

Bhaipheru. 

Bhuchoke. 

Manga Taru. 


The above include seven zamind^ri scliools in which 
special arrangments are made for teaching agriculturists. In 
addition to the above there are four Primary Schools maintained 
in Lahore city by the Municipal Committee. Gurmukhi Branch 
schools are established by local bodies in localities where they 
appear needed. In all such schools the scholars are taught 
both Punjabi and Urdu to the standard of the Lower Primary 
examination, so that they may be able on completing their 
course to join an Upper Primary Department of the ordinary 
type. There are also many Indigenous Schools in the district ; 
chiefly Musalman, and in these the Kuran and its Traditions 
are carefully taught. 

Female •dncatioD. There are 33 Girls’ Schools with 1/207 scholars in the 
district, of these 28 are aided, all under the management of one 
or other of the three societies*, the Punjab Association, the Indian 
Female Normal Society, and the American Presbyterian Mission. 
The Punjab Association consists of a central institution known as 
the Victoria School and nine Primary Branches, the whole 
numbering 550 scholars and increasing rapidly. The Victoria 
School is located in the large and beautiful building known as 
Nao Nihal vSingh’s Haveli, which lias been lately restored. It 
teachei up to the Middle Standard in the throe Vernaculars— 
Urdu, Hindi, and Punjabi, and also in Persian and Sanskrit. 
The teachers are, with the exception of the Sanskrit master, all 
native women. The School is presided over by a Bengali lady 
who was educated in England. The pupils include the daugh- 
ters of many of the educated Hindus of the professional classes, 
though these usually leave at an early age to be married. The 
Musulmans of the upper classes have not got over their objection 
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to sending their daughters to school, though every arrange- Chapter V, B. 
naent is made for maintaining strict parda. The school includes _ 7. 

a training class for teachers which has supplied several teachers I— Schools- 

for the Victoria School itself and. for its branches. 

The Indian Female Normal Society maintains the Board- Lady Dufferia 
ing School for Native Christians, formerly known as^ the Indian School. 

Female Normal School and now as the Lady Dufferin School. 

It is an Anglo-Vernacular High School, teaching up to the 
Entrance Standard and numbers nearly 100 girls of the better 
class of Native Christians. In connection with this Society 
there are also several Musalman schools in the city, with 170 
pupils or thereabouts. 

The American Presbyterian Mission maintains a few Pri- 
mary Schools in the city, the scholars in which number about 300 ; • 

the majority learn Gurmukhi, only a few learning Urdu, 

Outside the three societies named above very little is done 
for female education in this district. The Municipal Committee 
of Lahore has a small school at the Bhati gate attended by 
Musalraans of the lower class ; and there is a Primary Board 
School at Kasiir, which is attended by the daughters of some 
of the leading Musalmans in the town, an unusual state of 
tilings. At Ciarkabad there an Industrial School, mainly for 
the children of the lowest class of Native Christians, who are 
sent there from the mission stations of adjacent districts. This 
is an ordinary Primary School in which a certain amount of 
spinning, cooking and household work is taught. A few Girls’ 

Schools are supported by the Arya Samaj and the Anjiiman 
Islamia of Lahore, not under Government inspection ; conse- 
quently their statistics are not known. The Anjuman’s schools 
are, it is believed, chiefly devoted to instruction in the Kuran. 

In all these female schools, speaking generally, the Musalman 
girls are taught Urdu, but the Hindu girls of all castes ara 
taught Gurmukhi or Hindi. 

The foregoing remarks refer only to native schools. There Laropean Schools, 
are besides in the city of Lahore five European schools for boys 
and three for girls. The High School has 61 boys on its rolls, 
of whom- 7 are at present being taught up to the High 
standard, 21 up to Middle standard, and the remainder up to 
Primary.^^ The Railway Night School which educates sons 
of Railway employes up to the Middle standard, has 26 scholars ; 
the Cathedral Orphanage Middle School 27 ; Donald Town School 
45 ; and St. Anthony’s School 34. The last two teach up to the 
Primary ” standard. The three European Girls’ schools are 
the Cathedral High School with 30 scholars, the Convent School 
with 80, and the Cathedral Orphanage with 28. These three 
all teach up to the “ Middle ” standard. 

Of all the schools to which reference has been made above Central Model 
the only one which requires more detailed mention than has School, Lahore, 
already been given is the Central Model School, spoken of on 
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Chapter V, B- page 215 as being purely a Government institution. It is in fact 
Edu ti Government High School in the Province and appears to 

Part I— Schools. taken the place of what was before known as the Lahore 

Central Model School. The building is attached to the Central Training 

School, Lahore. College and as the School teaching comprises all stages from the 
Infant to the Entrance standard^ it comes in useful as a practising 
institution for the teachers under training in the College. 

The management of tbe school is vested in a Headmaster 
on Es. 300 a month, under the direct control of the Principal of 
the Central Training College, The other school staff consists of 
nine assistant English masters on monthly salaries ranging from 
Es. 160 to Rs. 30, two English writing masters on Rs. 35 and 
Es, 30 ; two science masters on Es. 70 and Es. 45 j two mathe- 
matical teachers on Es, 45 and Rs, 35 ; four Oriental teachers on 
Es. 80, Es. 45, Rs. 40 and Es. 30 ; two Sanskrit teachers on Rs. 50 
and Rs. 40 ; six Vernacular teachers on salaries ranging between 
Es. 25 and Rs. 15 ; one drill master and one gymnastic master 
on Es. 20 and Ra. 15 respectively. 

The subjects taught in the school are : — English, Persian, 
Sanscrit, Arabic, Hindi, Gurmukhi, Urdu, Mathematics, 
History and Geography, and Natural Science. 

The following figures show the working of tho school for 
the last five years : — 


Years. 

Expenditure. 

Number of students. 



Results. 



Number who passed the En- 
trance Examination of 
tho Calcutta University. 

Number who passed the En- 
trance Examination of 
the Ihiujab University. 

Number who passed the 
Middle School Examina- 
tion. 

Number who passed tho 
Upper Primary School 
Examination. 

Number who passed tho 
Lower Primary School 
Examination, 

1888.89 

5,339 

287 

! 

til 

11 

1 

T4 

21 

31 

1889.90 

5,559 

271 


5 


10 

15 

34 

1890-91 

6,247 

231 


C 

4 

13 

IG 

24 

1891-92 

7,279 

750 


6 

55 

81 

65 

42 

1892-93 

18,070 

629 


8 

47 

29 

59 

42 


Quarters are provided for resident pupils at present in a hired 
building. A regular boarding house is shortly to be built. 


It is unfortunate that the school has no feeders of its own 
n the city ; when the old Municipal Board School was amal- 
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gamated with this iu 1891, the Branch Schools of the former Chapter V, B. 
were retained under the management of the Lahore Munici- — 7. 

pality. It should be noted that the sudden increase of Part I-^chools 
expenditure shown against the year 1892-93 is dne to a large 
increase in the number of students consequent on the amalga- 
mation of 1891 above referred to. 

There are in Lahore two Government Training Institutions, Training Institu- 
the Central Training College and the Normal School. The tions. 
former is managed by the Principal subject to the general 
control of the Director of Public Instruction. The Principal 
is assisted in bis duties by the Assistant Superintendent, two 
Assistant Masters who may be required also to translate, 
compile and examine Text books, a Science master, and a 
Maiilvi who also teaches in the Central Model School. 

Similarly a Gymnastic master gives instruction in the latter as 
well as in the Training College. There is an Anglo- Vernacular 
as well as a Vernacular Department. The former is subdivided 
into a senior and a junior class. The Vernacular Department 
consists of one class only, called the Senior Vernacular class. 

The Lahore Normal School dates from the first establish- Government Nor- 
ment of the Education Department in the Punjab in 1856. Its School, 
first object was to train teachers for Vernacular Schools of all 
grades. The system was devised with the view of adding to 
the general knowledge of the indigenous teacher, who, whilst 
tolerably well acquainted with Persian, and possessed of some 
local influence in his village, which it would have been unwise 
to sacrifice, was absolutely ignorant of geographical and other 
subjects, and has never seen practised before him any better 
method of instruction than the traditional and laborious system 
of repeating by rote. In 1866 the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion established an honor class in connection with the instruc- 
tion, with a view to create a supply of Vernacular teachers of 
a higher stamp. The scheme was modified in 1868, and 
again in 1872. Since the opening of the Central Training 
College in 1881, tho business of the Normal School has been 
confined to the training of teachers for the Vernacular Primary 
Schools. On the establishment in 1889-90 of the Zamin- 
dari Schools for the benefit of those members of the agricultural 
classes who work iu the fields with their own hands, a corres- 
ponding zamindari class was opened in the Normal School with 
the object of training teachers for the Zamindari Schools. The 
students attending this class receive instruction in Urdu, Hindi, 

Punjabi or Pashto, Arithmetic on native methods, and in the 
method of teaching and school management. They undergo a 
special examination which is so arranged as to enable them 
to appear in the Junior Vernacular Certificate Examination 
iE they wish to do so. A small addition to their ordinary 
salary is to be allowed to certificated teachers in charge 
of Zamindari Schools and this, of course, acts as an inducement 
to Normal School students to join the zamindari class. The 
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Chapter V, B. 

Education. 
Part I— Schools- 

Government Nor- 
mal School. 


test for admission into a Normal School is the Middle Schools 
Examination. The nominations are made hj the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and tlie Inspector of Schools. The course of instruction 
extends over one year, at the end of which the students 
are examined for the Junior Vernacular and Zamlndari certi* 
ficates. The subjects of examination for the junior vernacular 
certiricate test are the same as for the Middle School Examina- 
tion in Vernacular, with the addition of the method of teaching 
and school management. Provisional Junior Vernacular 2nd 
grade certificates are awarded to all candidates who pass the 
corresponding examination. The school was formerly held in the 
Hazuri Bagh, hut in 1880 was removed to a building known 
as the Tosha Khana, to make way for the Central Training 
College. Since the amalgamation of the Central Model School 
attached to the Central Training College with the Municipal 
Board School, held in a building close at hand, and the placing 
of the whole under a European Master in October 1891, the 
Normal School has been given rooms in the Central Training 
College buildiug. The school staff consists of a head master, 
a second master, an Oriental teacher, a Hindi and a Punjabi 
teacher, and a gymnastic master under the superintendence and 
control of the Principal of the Central Training College. The 
practising Model School which formerly existed only in name 
has since 1886 been systematized and placed on a statisfactory 
basis, with a sufiScient supply of efficient teachers. The students 
continue to reside in the Hazuri B%h and in the Tosha Khana, 
the latter place having been occnpied by them since the 
removal of the school to the Central Training College building 
in 1891, The statement given below shows the numbers and 
expenditure for five years. The cost is defrayed principally 
from the provincial revenues 


Year. 

Number of 
pupils afc the 
close of the 
year. 

Number of 
pupils on 
the rolls 
monthly. 

Number of i 

successful 

candidates 

Annual ex- 
penditure. 

1888-89 

52 

62^ 

20 

Rs. 

7,877 

1889-90 

01 

62 

23 

7,916 

1890-91 

58 

65 

44 

8,340 

1891-93 1 

50 Junior 
Vernacular, 

17 Zamiu- 
(lari. 

81 

23 Junior : 
i Vernacular.' 

8 Zamiu- 
dari. 

8,518 

1892-93 1 

C4 Junior 
Veruaculai. 

22 Zamiu- 
dari. 

72 

50 J unior 
Vernacular. 

9 ZamiU' 
d ari. 

7,421 
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The Aitchison College was founded in November 1886 ; its Chapter V, B. 
objects are the education of (a) relatives of Euling Chiefs ; (6) — . 

youths of good family ; (c) Wards of Court if eligible under (a) pa^t I-^^h^ols, 
or (b ) . The teaching embraces all standards from the Primary . . 
upwards. There are at present 78 boys on the rolls, of whom 32 ^ ^ 

are being taught in the Primary School, 26 in the Middle, 13 
in the High Department, and 7 in the Lahore Government 
College course. Last year 5 of the College students appeared 
in the Intermediate Examination and 4 passed. For the 
Entrance Examination 5 went up and 3 passed. In the 
Middle School Examination 11 entered and 7 passed : 3 passed 
in the upper Primary, 6 out of 8 in the lower Primary, and 6 
out of 7 by the Infant standard. The education given at this 
institution therefore may be said to be highly satisfactory of its 
kind. Special attention is given to English and to English pro- 
nunciation. The school is excellently provided with class rooms, 
with a chemical laboratory and with a speech room. There is 
ample recreation ground all about the different buildings and 
there students are encouraged to play all sorts of English games, 
especially cricket and tennis, in which some of them excel. 

There is boarding-house accommodation for all. The supervi- 
sion is good, every possible care being taken to keep the boys 
from bad habits and moral contamination. The late General 
S. Black was president of the Aitchison College from 1886 to 
1892. In succession to him Colonel Sir Benjamin Bromhead 
obtained the appointment. 

The chief institution for technical education is the Mayo Technical Mayo 
School of Art founded in 1875 in commemoration of the late School of Art. 

Lord Mayo, Viceroy and Governor-General of India. The object 
of the school is to give instruction in architectural drawing and 
designing, painting, modelling, moulding, stone and wood 
carving, &c., with special reference to the artistic industries 
indigenous to the Punjab and to the Architectural and Decora- 
tive styles of art peculiar to this part of India. There is a class 
for elementary instruction in engineering, maintained in 
connection with the Punjab University and open to all students 
who have passed the Entrance Examination. Besides this there 
are three main sections of the school, devoted to construction, 
to decoration, and to modelling. All candidates for admission 
to the school are expected to show some aptitude for the study 
of art in some form, and they are kept on two months’ probation 
before definitive enrolment. The general age of admission is 
from 14 to 16 years. The school is located near the Anarkalli 
Gardens. An account of the building will be found in Chapter 
VI. The institution is supported by Government and is under 
the control of the Director of Public Instruction. The stafE 
of the school consists of tho Principal, Vice-Principal, five 
trained Assistants, and a Kegistrar. The average number of 
pupils during tho last five years has been 114, and the expend!- 
tukp in the last year, 1893, amounted to Es, 23,060. 
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Chapter V, B. The Railway Technical School is intended for the sons of 

— 7. artisans employed in the Lahore Railway Workshops. It is au 

Bart r^chools. school, established in February 1889 with the object 

E ‘1 Te h * 1 providing a suitable education for the sons and nearer 
School. relatives of artisans. It is supported entirely by Government 

and is under the control of the Director, Public Instruction, and 
a Committee. The school included 275 scholars at the end of 
last year. 

Veterinary Col- A full account of this institution has been given in Mr. 

Ibbetson’s provincial volume of the Gazetteer. The total 
number of students is limited to 60 but a larger number are 
sometimes admitted. The teaching staS at present comprises 
the Principal of the College, one European Professor, and four 
native assistants. But a proposal is now before Government for 
an additional European Professor. The following table shows 
tlie hospital work done in the College during the last three 
years 


Year. 

Equ ine Patients. 

Bovine Patients. 

Total 

patients 

Examina- 
tion of 
liorses for 
soundness. 

1 11 -door. 

Out-door. 

In-door 

Out-door. 

1890-91 

352 

471 

28 

480 

1.340 

11 

1891-92 

421 

1 

795 

21 

706 

2,033 

75 

1892-93 

447 

89G 

20 

784 

' 2,147 

Gl 


Many of the cases which now come to the College are said 
to be of a particularly difiBcult nature, animals being frequently 
brought from long distances after other treatment has been tried 
and failed. 

The large majority of cases that come for treatment are 
bowel complaints, lameness and wounds and contusions. 

Kasur School of In 1874 a School of Industry was established at Kasur by 
Industry. Anjuman-i-Kasur, and an attempt was made to maintain an 

institution in which instruction of a practical nature in the 
principal branches of native handicraft should be given to the 
youth of the place after they had left school, and by means of 
which improvement might be effected in the native methods of 
manufacture and in the quality of articles turned out. The institu- 
tion was partially supported by grants from District and Munici- 
pal Funds. A large building was constructed with a spacious 
courtyard at a cost of Rs. 3,465 collected privately forthe erection 
of a memorial of Ilis Royal Highness the Prince of Wale <5 
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visit to Lahore in 1876. In this building the work of the school Chapter V, B. 

was carried on. Carpet makings cloth weaving, leather work, . 

needle work, carpentry, metal work were all taught, the teaching 'ab 

staff were paid as much as Es, 82 per mensem, and the daily University, 
attendance of pupils averaged 30 for many years. Some of Kasur School of 
the pupils received scholarships of Es. 2 or Es. 2-8-0 a month. Industry. 

LungiSy darts and carpets made at this school were in great 
request. The school was thriving for some time, but from 1882 
when Kadir Bakhsh Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, who 
had taken the greatest interest in the institution, was transferred 
from Kasur, the prosperity of the school rapidly declined. The 
management grew worse and worse, subscriptions due were 
not collected, and the manufactures that were sold were not 
paid for. In January 1887 the District Board ceased to pay its 
yearly subscription of Es. 32, and the Municipal Committee of 
Kasur shortly after stopped its annual grant of Es. 60. The 
establishment, however, was still retained and the scholarships 
continued to bo paid ; the school finances were found to be in 
great disorder when Kadir Bakhsh Khan returned to Kasur in 
1888 : he reduced matters to some order for a time, cutting down 
unnecessary expenditure and dismissing superfluous establish- 
ment; but on his death in 1890 the school affairs once more fell 
into mismanagement, and gradually the institution ceased to 
exist. The building at present stands almost deserted. Four or 
five of the looms are worked by private enterprise, the workers 
paying a small rent to the Anjuman for the use of the looms. 

The library formerly belonging to the school has been trans- 
ferred to the High School of Kasiir, where additions are being 
made to it year by year. 


THE PUNJAB UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
INSTITUTIONS RECOGNISED BY IT. 

Part II. 

In bringing the above mentioned Institutions into one part 
together it may perhaps be useful to explain that the Punjab 
University is merely an examining body and the colleges 
recognised by it are those which prepare students for its examina- 
tions. For the notes that follow on the University, the 
Oriental College and the Law School, the public are indebted 
to Dr. M. A. Stein, the present Registrar of the Punjab 
University and Principal of the Oriental College. The account of 
the Government College has been taken mainly from the Provin- 
cial Gazetteer edited in 1888-89, subject to corrections and addi- 
tions kindly made by Mr. William Bell, Principal of the Colle<ye. 

The University of the Punjab was constituted in the year 
1882 by Act XIX of the Governor-General of India in Council 
for the purpose of ascertaining by means of examination the 
persons who have acquired proficiency in different branches of 
Literature, Science and Arts,^’ and was invested by the same Act 
with the power of conferring upon them academical degrees, 
diplomas and other distinctions. 
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Chapter Vi B. 

Education. 
Part II— Punjab 
University. 


The history of the movement which led first (in 18G9) to the 
establishment of the Panjab University College and subsequently 
to the raising of this Institution to the status of an University, 
has been fully set forth in Section B. of the VI chapter of the 
Provincial Gazetteer 1888-89, (pages 166-75). There also a 
detailed account will be found of the organisation given under 
the above Act to the newly founded University, as well as of the 
chief Statutes and Regulations adopted by the governing body 
of the University on its constitution. 


In the foRowing notes it is intended to record briefly the 
chief events which have marked the development of the Uni- 
versity during the first decade of its existence, and to supply 
information as to the scope and extent of the work done by the 
University in the cause of higher education during the last 
academical year 1892-93. 

Daring the first two years after the constitution of the 
University, the labors of the Senate were chiefly directed towards 
the framing of revised rules and regulations for the several 
examinations leading up to its Arts and Oriental Degrees. The 
establishment of two separate Faculties of Arts and Oriental 
Learning by the Act of Incorporation made it possible to provide 
for instruction and examination through the medium both of 
English and the Vernacular Languages of the Punjab. Other 
principles kept prominently in view were : that the number of 
obligatory subjects in any examination should be as few as 
possible consistently with the attainment of a proper eductional 
standard ; that provision should be made for an oral as well as 
written examination wherever this could be done with advantage, 
and that the conduct of all examinations be entrusted as far as 
practicable, to persons who had not been engaged in teaching 
the candidates. 


One of the Institutions to bo maintained under the Statutes 
by the Univeristy is the Oriental College : special rules were 
prepared for its management, by which this Institution was 
placed under the control of a permanent Committee of the 
Senate. In 1885 Regulations were also framed for the other 
teaching Institution maintained by the University, the Law 
School, the examinations connected with its course having been 
recognised by the Chief Court as the compulsory tests for ad- 
mission to legal practice in the Province. 

The University having entered into possession of the various 
Endowments and Trusts previously held by the Punjab Univer- 
sity College, it soon became necessary to provide rules which 
would ensure the proper administration of the University finances 
and the application of the different Trusts to their specific ob- 
jects as originally intended by the donors. The financial rules 
passed in 1886 have, with some subsequent modifications, been 
found sufSicient to effect this purpose. In the same year detailed 
regulations were adopted relating to the award of Arts Scholar- 
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ships by the Government and University, which placed the con- 
ditions of their award and tenure on an uniform basis. 

In view of the elevation of the Lahore iledical School into 
a Medical College with an increased professorial staff, the 
University was empowered in 1SS7 by the Supreme Government 
to grant the Degrees of Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine. 

In the following year tlie constitution c>f the Syndicate and 
Faculties was thoroughly revised on the lines of a memorandum 
drawn np by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. W. H. llattigan. The new 
rules adopted made the Syndicate a real Lxecutive Committee 
of the Senate, elected on repiesentativo principles. Tlio 
Faculties were provided with a constitutf d Hoad, the Dean, res- 
ponsible for the transaction of business, and a Board of Studies 
was created within each Faculty ^^ith power to exercise special 
conti'ol over all questions connected with the standard of 
examinations. The i-e forms in the organisation of the Oriental 
College effected in 188S have h-een noticed in tlie remarks on 
that Institution ; they were accompanied by certain changes in 
the Regulations for the Oriental Language Examinations, which 
fixed proper tests either in Engdi^Ii or in General Knowledge 
for those Oriental Titles Candidates who Avished to qnalify for 
diplomas. In the same year the Senate established conditions 
for the management of the munificent endowment made by Seth 
Ram Rattan, R. B., with a view to the encouragement of 
Sanskrit studies in the Punjab. 

During the Academical year 1 SS9-90, important modifications 
were made by the Senate, on the basis of certain proposals of 
the General Educational Conference of 1839, in the Regulations 
affecting the pass percentages and standards of the several 
Arts and Oriental Faculty Examiuations. The changes adopted 
after careful consideration Avere, it Avas tlioiight, calculated to 
facilitate the admission of stinlents. to University studies while 
preserAUug standards for exuminatiou Avliich Avere likely to 
maintain the reputation of the University. The important and 
long pending work of the separation and adjustment of the 
accounts of the numerous Special Trusts and Endowments was 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion in the same year. A full 
report on the state of the Axarious endu\vmcnts Avas submitted 
to the Senate after a thorough scrutiny of the Fundt^l Account 
Books since the date of the Fouiulation of the University, and 
it thus became possible for the first time to lav doAvn distinct 
rules for the future manageuient of each iiidividiml Trust. In 
order to meet the excess cost incurred by the Oriental College 
in providing tuition in Classical Languages to students of the 
Government College, the Local Government liberally sanctioned 
on the a})plication of tlie L^niA^ersity, an additional grant of 
Rs. 3,120 per annum. The Endowment Funds of the University 
received in 1890 a very considerable addition by the munificent 
gift of Rs. 50,000 offered by His Highness the ^laharaja of Patiala 
for the establishment of University Scholarships in honor of His 
late Royal Highness Prince Albert YictoFs visit to the Punjab. 
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Chapter V, B. The S upreme Government havings on application of the 

, ’ University conceded to it the privilege of granting Law Degrees, 

detailed Regulations were framed in 1891 for the Examinations 
^ Bachelor of Law and Doctor. of Law Degrees, which sub- 

sequently received the sanction of the Supreme Government. 

In connection with the adjustment of the Trust Accounts 
effected in the previous year, the Financial Rules of the University 
were thoroughly revised in order to ensure for the future the 
proper separation of the Current from the Special Trusts and 
General Endowment Accounts, and a Board -of Accounts was ^ 
constituted to act as a consultative body on all financial matters. 

The Local Government liberally responded to an application of 
the University by sanctioning an additional grant of Rs. 2,400 
per annum for the improvement of the Law School. 

In 1892 the Syndicate and Senate devoted much considera- 
. tion to proposals connected with tlie institution of Examinations 
in Science. The Supreme Government having invited the 
co-operation of the Uuivei’sity towards establishing an alternative 
Entrance Examination which would lead to a bifurcation of 
studies in secondary schools, it was thought that the object in 
view could be attained only by establishing on the Science side 
an alternative to the existing Entrance Examination of the Arts 
Faculty which Avould lead up to a higher University course and 
a Degree in Science, respectively. The Senate accordingly 
adopted a scheme providing for an Entrance Examination in ^ 
Science and the institution of an Intermediate Examination in 
Science leading up to an Examination for the Degree of Bachelor 
of Science. 'JMiese recommendations were agreed to by the Local 
and Supreme Governments and full Regulations liave since been 
framed and sanctioned to give effect to them. 

The rules relating to the various Readers and Translators 
on the Endowments of the University were subjected to a thorough 
revision in order to bring the conditions of award and the duties 
connected with these posts into close agreement with the 
• original oljjects of the ETulowments, The Regulations for the 
several Oriental Languago Examinations also underwent revision 
in 1892 and amendments wore effected in the Rules relating to 
the admission to the various Arts Examinations. 

During tlie 3 mar 189d the Board of Accounts was able to 
rojmrt a considerable improvement in the financial position of the 
University owing mainly to the steady increase in the numbor 
of candidates offering themselves for the Examinations of tlie 
University, and to recommend in connection therewith a sub- 
stantial increase in the remuneration given to its Examiners. 

The Board^s recommendation was adopted by the Senate, and 
it is satisfactory to note that the scale of roninneration now 
offered bears favorable comparison with those of other Indian 
Universities. 

Rules were framed in the same year for the re-examination, 
under certain conditions, of Answer papers at the University and 
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Middle Scliool Examinations. The ^Jeciical Degrees, Diplomas 
and Licenses granted by tlio Eunjab University were recognised 
by tlie General Medical Council of the United Kingdom, tlie 
University of Oxford having already some time previously ad- 
mitted the Punjab University to the privileges of a Colonial 
University under its Statutes. 

The following statements will illustrate tlie actual W'orkiiirt- 
of the University and the extent of its operations in the Aca^ 
demical year ending 30 th yeptember 1893. 

At the proper University examinations hold during the 
year in the Faculties of Arts, Oriental Learnings, Law and Medi- 
cine, not less than 2,111 candidates presented themselves. 
In addition to these o,183 candidates wdio appeared at the 
Punjab Middle School Examination of that year, w^ere examined 
through the agency of the Punjab University. The total amount 
of fees realised from the candidates was nearly Rs. 70,000, this 
sum forming the most important item on the receipt side of the 
University Budget. 

The tabular statement recorded below show’s the number of 
candidates w’ho appeared at the several University examiiuitions 
and the results. The corresponding figures for i883 are shown 
with the object of aifording a comparison with the University’s 
examination work in the first year of its existence ; they will 
best indicate the progress since made in extending the Univer- 
sity’s operations : — 


188:i. I 1SU3. 


Xanic of Examination. 

Number 
of candi- 
dates. 

Number 

passed. 

1 Number 
of candi- 
dates. 

' Number 
passed. 

Oriental and Aef.> PacuAiics — 
Entrance, Unental ... 


20 

21 

15 

Do. Arts 

312 

1U3 

1,200 

803 

luternieilicite, Oriental 

S 

3 

3 


Do, itrts 

42 

18 

222 

140 

Degree of Bachelor, B. 0. L. 

3 

1 

0 

3 

Do. do. B, A. ... 

17 

0 

120 

51 

Degree of Master, M O. L. ... 



1 

1 

Do. do. M, A. 

o 

3 

12 

7 

Orioatal Languages — 

330 

213 

273 , 

0<S 

Additional Test in English ... 

1 ... 


10 

1) 

Law Faculty — ! 

i 




Preliminary 

... 


35 

23 

First Certiticuto 

100 

**’ 24 

0 

0 

Licentiate ... . . 

05 

27 

14 

8 

Intermediate in Law... 

... 


14 

3 

Bachelor of Laws 

... 

! 

1 

1 

Faculty of Medicine — 





First Examination for L. if. S. 

11 

5 { 

37 

12 

Do. do. M. B. . 



5 

1 

Second Examination for L, M. S. 

1- 

4 ! 

24 , 

U 

Do. do. M. B. I 



2 

1 

Faculty of Civil Engineering^ j 



1 


First Examination ... ... 

i 7 ’ 

3 f 

1 

- - . 
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Chapter V, B. The nuuiber of individual examincvs employed in the XJni- 

. versity examinaiions of ] 802-93 was 185 and remuneration to the 

Part n— ^njab amount of over Rs. IS/lOO w^as paid to tlienu 

University. collegiate institutions recoppiiscd by the University in 

the year 1893 were the following : — 

J. — 111 the Oriental Faculty— 

The Oriental College^ Lahore. 

B. — In the Arts Faculty — 

7. Tlio (jrovernment College, Lahore. > 

ii. The St. Stephen’s Mission College, Delhi. 
iii» The Mission College, Lahore. 

Iv. The Municipal Board College, Amritsar, 
r. The l)ayanand Anglo-Vedic College, Lahore. 

vi. The Scotch Mission College, Sialkot. 

vii. The Mahcndra College, Patiala. 
via. The Eger toil College, Bahavralpur. 

C. — In the Law Faculty — 

The Law School, Lahore. 

IJ. — In the iieclical Faculty — 

ddie Medical Colleg-e, Lahoie. 

The Oriental College and Law School arc directly connect- ^ 
ed with the University and supported entirely from its funds, 
endowed or unendowed. 

Besides the above two Institutions, the University gives its 
lielp towards the maintenance of Yiunhii and Vaidya classes for 
the teaching of the Indian system of iledicine, attached to the 
Medical College, Laliore, and of tlie Civil Engineering class 
placed under the superintendence of tlie Frincipal of the Mayo 
School of Art by providing the salaries of the Lecturers (3), 
employed in these c buses. 

Scholarships to the amount of Bs. 300 are awarded by the 
University to, and enjoyed by, students in the various Institutions 
recognised. 

Six Kcadersliijis and Translatorsliips arc maintained on 
the several Lndowed Trusts on a total expenditure of Bs. 5,416 
during thc3 year. Four Readers and one Translator arc attached 
to the teaciiiiig staff of the Oriental College, and one Reader is 
employed in the instruction of the Engineering class at the 
Mayo School of Art. 

ddio Senate undtn- j]i(‘ Clinnccdlorship of His Honor Sir 
Dennis Htzpati ick, lx. C. S. L, i^ieutenant-Governor of the 
Fimjab, and the Vice-Clianccdlorsliip of the Hon’ble W. H. 
Rattigan, LL. D., (first appointed in 1887), (a)iisistcd at the 
close of the year 1892-93 of 135 Fellows, constituted in six 
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Faculties under tlieir respective Deans. The S 3 ^iidicato was Chapter V» B. 

composed ot 18 representatives of Faculties presided over by . 

the Vice-Chancellor. A full list of the Fellows named in the 

ychedule to the Act of Incorporation appointed by tlie ment College. 

Chancellor or nominated by the JSenato^ will bo found in the 

University Calendar, where also Succession Lists arc given of 

the Chancellors^ Vice-Chancellors and other ofEcers of the 

University. 

The receipts and dishursements of the several accounts of 
the University for the year ending 31st March 1893 are shown 
below : — 



Curreut 
Accouin. * 

Special Eii* 
dowed Trusts. 

Uuel]do^Ycd 
Special Trusts. 

Total, 

1 

1 

Uh. a. 1\ 

1 

Us. A. P. i 

Ks. A. r. 

Us. A P. 

Receipts 

1,42,030 14 11 

11,070 10 5' 

1 ! 

1,550 0 0 

1 

1,55,200 0 4 

Expenditure .. 

1,20,130 7 9^ 

12, ITS 4 0 

1.017 7 4j 

1,39,032 3 1 


The total amount of the Government securities bold by the 
University on the 13tli March 1893_, aggregated to the nominal 
value of Rs. 4^71,900. Out of this amount Rs. 2,82/300 
belonged to 27 separate Endowed Trusts founded for the 
maintenance of Readerships, Exhibitions, Scholarships, Prizes 
and Medals. 

This College was founded in 1884. Its j^urpose is to afford Dovernmout 
the means of a University education to all in the Province who 
may desire this ; but the fees are higher than in any o(her 
Collegiate institution in the Province, Only such as have 
passed the Entrance or Alatriculation Exaininatiou are admitted, 
and these are prepared for the Lhiiversi ty degrees in Arts. 

Previous to the establishmeut of the Punjab University College 
in 1870, only the courses of the Calcutta University, to which 
this College is affiliated, were followed. From 1870 till 1882 
when what had been the Punjab University College'" became 
the Punjab University," with powers to confer degrees, an 
attempt was made to meet both the Calcutta and the local 
standards ; but now the course of instruction has been made 
to conform exclusively with the schemes of the new Punjab 
University. There are three distinct courses of study — the 
Intermediate Course^ extending over two years from the date 
of matriculation, and embracing at least four and not more 
than five subjects ; the R. A. Course, also of two years, embrac- 
ing three subjects ; and the AC A. Course, of one or two years 
in the entire field of one branch of literature or science. Tlie 
subjects in which instruction is given are : (1) Euglibh^ the 
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Education. 
Part II— Govern- 
ment College 


Language and Literature; (2) Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian ; 
(3) History and Political Economy ; (4) Mathematics ; (o) 
Mental and Moral Science; and (0) Physical Science. 

The College building is situated in Anarkali on an elevated 
site to the north of the public gardens and adjacent to the 
District courts. It is an imposing structure, of gothic style, 
with a large centre clock tower. Besides the Government 
College, the building accommodates the classes of the Oriental 
College and School. These occupy part of the north-east wing, 
the rest of the building being set apart for the Government 
College. This block contains a large hall, used for examining'* 
and Convocation purposes, six large and three small class 
rooms and a Professor^s common room. The cost of the 
building was Rs. 3,20,605, which was met from Provincial 
Funds. 


The College is supported entirely by Government, and 
is under the control of the Department of Public Instruction. 
The staff consists of a Principal, who is responsible for the 
management of the institution, and who is also Professor of 
English Literature and History ; of four Professors, to whom 
the subjects of Mental and Moral Science, History, Mathematics 
and Physical Science are entrusted ; of four Assistant Professors, 
and a Maulvi and Pandit. The Oriental teaching is provided 
by the Oriental College. 


From the figures given below, it will be seen that the 
average attendance in the College for the last five years has 
been 135 and the average annual cost Rs. 49,143 : — 


> 




Years. 

Arerage at- 
1 teiiUauce. i 

A verage cost. 

1888-89 ; 

1 

! 137 

i Rs. 

45,710 

1 

1889'CK) 1 

115 

59,907 

1890-91 

1 

113 

48,809 

1891-92 

130 

48,871 

1892-93 

i 

171 

49,415 


The number of students on the roll in 1893 was 171, of 
w'hom 68 were reading the intermediate course, 89 for the 
B. A. and 14 for the M. A. degree. The following table gives 
the number of passes from the College by the University 
examinations for the last five years, showing an aggregate for 
the period of 103 by what is now the Intermediate Standard, 
84 by the B. A. and 11 by the M. A. 
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Years. 

! 

First Arts and 
Proficiency. 

B. A, and 
High Profi- 
ciency. 

M. A. and 
Honors. 

1888-89 1 

21 

1 ^ 

1 

2 

1889-00 

25 

20 


1890-01 ' 

i 

12 

10 

2 

1891-92 

20 

22 


1802-93 

i 

IG 

5 
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Oriental College. 


The College has attached to it a library containing 
1,3G0 volumes. In connection with the teaching in Physical 
Science, there is a well-stocked museum of apparatus, as well as 
a collection of minerals, rocks and fossils presented by the 
Geological Department. There is a Debating Club connected 
with the College which meets every Saturday for discussion 
of matters of scholastic and practical interest. 

The College now possesses a large boarding-house, the 
finest in the Province, built at a cost of over Ks. 40,000. It 
is within the College precincts and contains accommodation 
for about 120 boarders. The senior boarders fire provided 
with separate rooms, while the juniors occupy dormitories 
having each places for eight persons. Attached to the board- 
ing-house are baths for Hindus and Muhammadans, nine 
kitchens, and a spacious football ground, as well as a cricket 
ground and tenuis courts. The old Presbyterian Church in 
the College ground has been purchased by Government at a 
cost oE Ka. 15,000 and converted into a gymnasium fitted 
with apparatus and appliances of the best modern kind. Drill 
and gymnastics are taught daily by a paid instructor. 


The neighbouring building formerly used as the office of 
the Excise Commissioner has been remodelled and is now set 
apart as an official residence for the Principal of the College. 

This enables him to superintend the boardiiig-honses and 
to look after the general welfare of the students more efficiently 
than vms possible under the old arrangements. 

The Oriental College was established by ilie Senate of the The Lahore Orien- 
Punjab University College in 1870 for the purpose of teaching College, 
the Classical Langimges and Literatures of the East and impart- 
ing higher instruction in Western Sciences through the medium 
of the standard vernaculars of the Province. In 1882 the insti- 
tutionvras taken over by the newly constituted Punjab University 
which has since maintained it in accordance with the provisions 
of its Statutes. A School Department was attached to the 
College for the purpose of training students for the lowest 
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test of the Oriental Faculty and subsequent admission to the 

Chapter Y, B. College. 

Education. In the year 1884 the tuition in Oriental Languages of the 

P*rtn~The students reading for Arts Faculty Examinations in the Govern- 
Orie^l College, nient College was entrusted hj the Local Government to the 
Oriental College. 

In 1883 a thorough re-organisation of the Oriental College 
and School was efPected. The Yunani and Vaidyd classes 
and the Engineering class previously acconiinodated in the 
Oriental College, wei*e transferred to tlie Medical College and 
School of Art, vespocfi rely. In accordance ^Yith recommend- 
ations of a special Su])-Coinmittee of the vSyiulicate, the classes 
preparing for the various Oriental duties Examinations of the 
University were strictly separated Loth in College and School 
from those wliicli read for the Arts Courses of the Oriental 
Faculty leading up to the B 0. L. Degree. Tuition in the^ 
English Language was organised for all students attending the 
Oriental Titles elapses in order to enable them to acquaint 
tliemselves to some extent with the results of Western pliilolog}", 
and to qualify for the additicjnal test which was estaLlished in 
that year for candidates wishing to obtain Diplomas of Oriental 
Titles. 

The object of the Oriental College a.s re-organised on the 
above lines, is : (n) to impart a knowledge of the Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian Languagesand Literatures on a sound basis 
and in accordance, as far as circumstances will admit, with 
the historical methods of European philology, to students wlio 
wish to prepare themselves for tlie Pi-oficiency, High Proficiency 
and Honors Examinations of the Punjab University in these 
Languages, and to train them eventually to act as efficient 
teachers of these Classical Languages ; [!>) to give instruction to 
students who after acquiring a sufficient acquaintance with the 
subjects of Mathematics, General Knowledge, &c., through the 
medium of the Vernacular (Urdu or Hindi) pass the test of the 
Entrance Examination of the Oriental Faculty of the Punjab 
University, and wdsli to pursue their studies for the Degrees of 
Bachelor and Master of Oriental Lea^'iiiug taking up Arabic or 
Sanskrit as their Classical Language; and (r) to prepare stu- 
dents for the Proficiency and High Proficiency Examinations in 
Gurmukhi of tlio Punjab University by giving them a scholarly 
knowledge of the historical development of the Punjabi Langu- 
age and the Literature contained in it. The costs of instruction 
ill the last nanmd De])artmeut are provided by tlie Patiala-Gur- 
muklii Endowed Tm.-^t. 

The College is managed by a special Committee composed of 
Fellows of the University presided over by the Vice-Chancelloi. 
and under the control of the Syndicate and Senate. The teacli. 
ing staff consists of a Principal who is also Professor of Sanskrit 
five Pandits, five Manlvis, three Mnnshis, two English, two 
Urdu, one Hindi and two Gurmukhi teachers. Five of th e 
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Readers and Translators on the Endowments of the University are 
also employed in the instruction of the Oriental Degree and 
Government College classes. 

The total expenditure in connection with the Oriental 
College and School during the year ending 31st March 1893 
aggregated Rs. 32,779, of which 11s. 2U189 were spent 
from the Oriental College Budget on account of salaries of staff, 
&c._, Rs. 10,(334 from the University Budget on account of 
Endowed Readerships, pay of Assistant Professors and scholar- 
ships, and Rs. 9o6 from Provincial Funds on account of 
Government scholarships. Rupees 27,032 represented 
expenditure upon the College, Rs. 5,147 represented 
expenditure upon the School, 


Chapter Y, B. 

Education. 
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Towards the expenditure against the Oriental College 
Budget Rs. 3,120 were contributed by the special Government 
grant ^vhich had been sanctioned with effecb from tlie 1st April 
1890 by the Locnl Governtnent to meet the actual expenses con- 
nected with the tuition of Government College classes in Orien- 
tal Languages. 

The number of students on the roll on the 31st March 1893 
was 72 in the College and 50 in tlie School Department. The 
number reading for the various examinations were as shown 
below : — 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 


M. A. Degree ... 2 

M. O. L. „ ... 2 

B. 0. L. „ ... 8 

The Intermediate Ex- 
amination .. t 


Honors in Sanskiit ... 4 

High Proficiercy in Sans- 
krit ... ... ... 0 

Honors in Arabic ... 1-1 

nigh Prolicicncy in 
Arabic 9 


Honors in Persian G 

High Proficiency in Per- 
sian ... ... 7 

Honors in Gnrmukhi 5 

High Proficiency in 
Gurmuklii... ... 2 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Entrance Examination Proficiency in Arabic... 7 Proficiency in Gnrmukhi, 5. 
(Oriental Facnlry), 11 

Proficiency in Sanskrit, 20 Do in Persian, 7 ; 


In addition to students actually belonging to the Oriental 
College, 114 students of the Government College, Lahore, who 
were reading for Arts Examinations, received in the year 1892-93 
instruction in Oriental Languages from the statF of the Oriental 
College, seven teachers (among them the Principal) taking part 
in the tuition of these classes. 

The following statement shows the number of students of 
the Oriental College who passed the various University Examina- 
tions during the last five years and the average percentages of 
passed candidates for each year : — 
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With regard to the results of the tuition given by the Orien- 
tal College to students of the Government College, it may be 
noted that 87’2 per cent, of all Government College students who 
appeared in the Intermediate and B. A. Examinations of 1893 
passed with success in the Oriental Classical Languages in which 
they had received tuition from the Oriental College staff. 

The S 3 ^stem of house examinations in College and School, 
as introduced in 1888, is supplemented by an annual examina- 
tion for the first year classes. The award and tenure of 
stipends has been made in every case strictly dependent on 
the results gained by individual scholars in these bouse examina- 
tions. 

The library of the College which has been considerably 
enlarged since 1888 is chiefly intended to provide the College 
with critical editions of Oriental Classics and with such modern 
works dealing with the several departments of Oriental studies 
as would help the teachers and students to acquaint themselves 
with the results obtained by Western philological and historical 
research. 

The Law School was founded by the Punjab University The Lahore Law 
College in the jmar 1870 with the view of imparting legal know- School, 
ledge to candidates preparing for the Mukhtarship and Pleader- 
ship Examinations. Since the year 1882 the Law School has 
been maintained and controlled by the Punjab University which 
obtained the power of granting licenses and Degrees of Law. 

Candidates who have passed the Entrance Examination of 
the Punjab University, or who have obtained the special per- 
mission of the Chief Court, are admitted in the Law School. 

After one yeaPs attendance and on their passing the Inter- 
mediate Examination they are allowed to appear at the Prelimi- 
nary Examination in Law, and on their passing this examination 
they are admitted to the second year class. After a year’s at- 
tendance and on their passing the First Certificate Examination 
in Law they are admitted to the third year class in which they 
are prepared for the Licentiate in Law Exaiuiiiation. 

Similarly, a graduate who has passed the Preliminary and 
Intermediate Examinations in Law is eligible to appear at the 
LL. B. Examination after a total attendance of three years at 
the Law School. 

The staff of the Law School for 1803 consisted of a Law 
Lecturer, two Assistant Law Lecturers and two Law Readers. 

The expenditure during the year ending 31st December 
1892 amounted to Rs. 7,440-7-4 as against Rs. 6,271-1-0 in the 
previous year. 

The income of the Law" School consists of admission, 
tuition and examination fees. The receipts realised from 1st 
October 1892 to 30th September 1393 amounted to Es. 5,252 
as against Es. 4,645-8-0 in the previous year. 
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Chapter V, B the various Law Examinations for 1892 the following 

number of candidates passed from the Law School : — 

Education. 

Part II— Medical 

CoUeg^Oi Xiahore' Licentiate Examination ... ... 7 \ Preliminary Examination ... 23 

First Certiticate Examination ... o Intel mediate Examination ... 3 

Medical College, The Medical College was founded in 1860 with the object 
Lahore. of training natives of the Punjab as medical practitioners; it 

having been found that Bengalis were not so acceptable to 
the people of the Punjab in the capacity of medical men as 
their own fellow countrymen. Doctor J. B. Scriven was the ^ 
first Principal^ and with him were associated Doctor Manners 
Smith; Civil Surgeon of Lahore, and Doctor Burton Browne, who 
succeeded to the Principalship in 1872. The College was first 
located in an old barrack on the site at present occupied by 
the Government College, and attached to it was a hospital 
constructed out of a building formerly used as a stable in the 
Tibbi bazar. In 1870 the ilayo Hospital took the place of the 
rude structure formerly in use, and in 1883 the present College 
buildings were completed and opened. These buildings are 
situated on the south side of the Mayo Hospital in the same 
enclosure and are in the same architectural style. They 
consist of a largo one-storied building composed of a central 
block and two wings at right angles. In the central block 
are the large library hall, and three lecture tlieatres, with 
the Principalis office. In the west wing were at first the dis- ^ 
seeding room and anatomical museum, but wdtliin the past 
two years tlio dissecting ro(un has been removed to a large 
and handsome buiidino erectetl on the site formerly occupied 
by the Christian Free Scliool of Lalmre ; tlie accommodation 
thus released lias been occupied hy zoological and patholo- 
gical museums and lalioratories. In tlic east wing are the 
chemical Ia])oratuiy and museum. The cost of the original 
College buildings was Bs. 1,15,UOO and the ne^v dissecting 
room in which tliere is accommodation for 500 students with 
a lecture room and museum attached, cost Hs. 41,000. 

The College contains two classes of students, tvh., those 
reading for a Hniversity degree or diploma in medicine, and 
those who are being trained as Hospital Assistants ; tlic latter 
are taught in the vernacular and constitute what is termed the ^ 

Hindustani'^ class, whilst tlie University candidates form the 
^'English " class. The number of .students under instruction 
in 1893 in each of these classes was as follows : — 

Kiigl i^h cl<us.> ... ... ... 0()() 

Hindast jui cia, ... ... ... ... 

108 


Total 
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4 




The expenditure on the College during the year ] 892-93 
was Es. 98,825. The staff consists of the Principal assisted by 
seven Professors in the English class and four teachers in the 
Hindustani class. 

Since its foundation the College has educated 187 Licenti- 
ates in Medicine^ 4 Pachtdors of Medicine and 053 Hosi3ital Assis- 
tants, the majority of whom have been employed by Government. 
The lectures delivered in the College are now recognised by 
most of the Eugli^h licensing medical bodies. 

The Day a Nand Anglo-Ycclic College was established in 
honour of Swami Day a NanJ Saras wall with the following 
objects : — 

(a) To encourage, improve and enforce the study of 
Hindi literature. 
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Daya Nand Anglo- 
Vedio College. 


(h) To encourage and enforce the study of classical 
Sanskrit and of tlie A^edas. 


(r) To encourage and enforce the study of English 
literature and sciences, both theoretical and 
applied. 

{(1), To provide for technical education in the country. 

The College is situated next to the Lahore Government 
College. It cost about Es. 41,000 to build and was opened on 
1st June 1886, It i.s supported by means of subscriptions and 
endowments contributed l)y members of tlie Arya Saraaj and 
the income from tuition tecs. The amount nf endowment for 
the maintenance of the institution at present in the hands of 
the Managing Committco is little short of a Jakh-and-a-half. 

The College prepares boys for the Middle School, Entrance and 
Intermediate in Aits Examinations and teaclies English, Sanskrit, 

Persian, History and Philosophy, Physical Sciences going up to 
the B. A, Standard. The College has been steadily increasing 
in numbers, and at tlie close of the j^ear 1892-93 contained 212 
students. Of these 190 were in the Intermediate and 22 in the 
B, A. class. 

This institution was first established in the year 1 866, but Mission College, 
three years later was closed again chieily owing to the death of I^ahore. 
the Kev. Mr. Henry, the Principal. It was re-opened in 1886, 
and since then has been sending candidates to the Intermediate 
and B. A. Examinations of the Jhiiijab University. 

The present College buildings and boarding-houses Avere 
completed in 1889 at a cost of Es. 60,000 or more on land 
granted by the Punjab Government, who also gave a building 
grant of Es. 20,000. The institution lias no endowment, either 
for its maintenance or for scholarships and prizes but a large 
number of its students are the reci])ients of Government, 

Municipal or University scholarships. Boarding-house accom- 
modation is provided for about one-Iialfthe whole number of 
students in attendance, which in 1893 was 285 ; of these 126 were 
Hindus, 58 Muhammadans, 27 Sikhs, 24 Christians. 
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SOCIAL AND EDUCATIONAL. 

PART III. 

The following brief account of the leading societies at 
present in existence in Lahore is inserted here under Education^ 
MS their objects are mainly educational, 

Sat Sabhn, Lahore. — Tliis Sabha was founded in 1866. Its 
object is the diffusion of useful knowledge through the medium 
of the Punjabi language and the reformation of tbe moral and 
social condition of the Hindu community. 

Anjinaan-i-Tdihniijaj Lahore. — The Anjumaini-Islamiya was 
established in 1809, and interests itself in all questions affecting 
the Muhammadan coinnninity. Its chief aims are to popularize 
the measures of Government affecting Muhammadans, and to 
represent to Government the views of that community. 

Guru Singh iSalha, Lahore. — This society was founded in 
J879. It has for its special object the representation of Sikh 
interests, the encouragement of the Punjabi language, and the 
miiintenanco of Sikh doctrines and customs. 

Arija Sanuij, Lahore. — This Samaj Avas founded in 1879. 
It has for its main object the reviAuil of the Vedic religion and 
the spread of Sanskrit learning. It inaintains a College at 
Lahore, called the D.iya Nand A nglo-Yedic College, Avhieh is 
one of tlio most in teres ting educational enterprises in Noidliern 
India. The society has numerous branches. It issues an organ 
in English called the Anja Patrilca, 

The- Khiih(f< Diii'ihij Jjahore. — Tdiis society Avas established iu 
1S83. Its chief aims are the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among the Sikh community, the improA^ement of Punjabi 
literature, tbe extension of female education, the religious in- 
struction of Sikli 3 mutbs to unite the Sikh community into a 
Avhole, and to inculcate loyalty to the British Government. It 
has AMiious bi-ancnes throughout tlie province. It started 
recently the Khalsa College, a movement Avhicli is likel}'' to result 
iu complete success. 

The Indian Association j Lahore. — This society, Avhicli is a 
branch of the National Indian Association, Calcutta, Avas estab- 
lished in ISSo. Its chief objects are political advancement and 
social reform. 

The Fiivjah Associationy Tnihore . — This association, Avliich 
Avas established in 1886, is a branch of the society iu London, 
kmovn as the National Indian Association. The objects of the 
Association are (1) to co-operate Avith all efforts made for 
advaucing female education and social reform in India-, espe- 
cially in the Punjab ; (2) to promote friendly intercourse 
betAveen the English people and the people of India. The 
Association publishes in English and Urdu a monthly journal 
called the Punjab Magazine. 

Anjuman4-Rimd\jat-i-Isldmy Lahore , — This Anjuman was 
established in 1886. Its objects are to discuss and publish the 
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principles of Islam, to teacli the Muhammadan religion to hoys 
and girls, so as to save them from theintinence of other religions 
and to support poor and orphan children. It maintains a large 
school in connection with which College classes have recently 
been opened and publishes text-books for Islamiva schools. 

The Punjah Science Institute, Lahore , — Tins society was 
founded in 188G, owing chiefly to the efforts of Professor J. C. 
Oman. Its chief objects are the diffasion of scientitic know- 
ledge and the encouragement of technical education in the 
Punjab. It gives popular lectures in science througliout the 
year in both English and the Vernacular. 


SECTION C.— MILITARY. 

The principal Military station in th^ district is tlie canton- 
ment of Mian Mir, the head-quarters of tlic Lahore Division, 
situated about four miles to the east of the civil station and 
seven from the fort of Lahore. The locality was selected in 
1851-52, when it was decided to abandon the former cantonments 
at Anarkali on account of their unhealtliiness. It has two 
railway stations — Mian Mir East, on the line from Lahore to 
Delhi, and Mian Mir West, on tlie line from Lahore to Mooltan, 
The ordinary garrison of Mian Miv consists of two Batteries of 
Royal Artillery, one regiment of British Infantry, one of Bengal 
Cavalry, one of Native Inf antrv, and one of Punjab Pioneers. 
The fort of Lahore is held by detachments of Royal Artillery 
and British and Native Infantry from Mian Mir. 


Station. 

'CJC ^ 

cs ^ 
a 

1 ^ 

Artillery. 

A m m u n i t i 0 u 

Native Cavalry. 

Ez: 

The total 
^ strength of the 

1 garrison at pre- 

^ sent is as shown 

> . in the margin : 

^ this includes 201 

men on detach- 
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The Transport establishment authorised for Mian Mir 
Depot and the two Field Batteries of Royal Artillery is shown 
below ; — 
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Besides tlie above the following ambulance transport is 
authorised to be maiutainod at IMiaii Mir : — 


Field dandis 
Ambulance tongas 
Field stretchers 
Bearers 


80 

48 

G8 

300 


men with 0 mates 


and 3 sarJars. 


^lian ]\Iir has, from the first, been conspicuously u-n- 
liealtliy as a station for troops. 

The 1st Punjab and North-Wt stern Iiaihvay Volunteer Eifle 
Corps Lave their head-quarters at Lahore. 

The Administrative Battalion 1st Punjab Volunteers con- 
sists of the Punjab Light Horse and three companies of Rifles, of 
which and ^^B'^ companies are mainly com])osedof Clerks 

in Government employ, with a small sprinkling of the Mercantile 
community. 

C company consists of the Educational staff and pupils 

of the Boys’ High 
School and Cathedral 
Orphanage. 

The strength of 
the 1st Punjab Volun* 
tcers as it stood on 
the 1st January 1894 
is shown in the stato- 
inent in the margin. 
There are also 25 
Reservists in Lahore. 

The Punjab Light Horse Corps is of quite receut formation, 
having been sanctioned by the Government of India in 1893. 
At present the corps consists of ab')ut 50 members, Mr. Arthur 
Grey being the Commandant ; they recruit entirely from Euro- 
peans, the names being first approved by a committee appointed 
by the corps. Their head-quarters arc in Lahore, separate from 
those of the Ist Punjab Volunteer Rifles, with which the Punjab 
Light Horse are linked only for administrative purposes. A 
Sergeant Instructor is attached to the Corps; drill exercises are 
lield every morning and regular parados twice a week. The 
corps is at present entitled to one Lieutenant and one Sub- 
Lieutenant as well as the Cominandant. 

Tlio North-Western Railway Volunteer Rifles are nearly all 
Railway employes and have three companies at head-quarfcers at 
Lahore. On the 1st January 1804 the strength of these three 
companies and head-quarter staff 'was 11 officers, 45 non- 
commissioned ofllcers and 257 privates. The corps has au 
Adjutant, and the Director-General of Railways is the Honorary 
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Tlio Gjmmaii Lint is lli i Mnrmyf^r oP tho NorLli- 
A’Gostnni ILiilway, and tlie Field OiTicers are Heads of Hepa.n- 
lueiits^ tlio Company Oflicers Leia;^^ Lac District oilicers n{ the line. 

The corps is coiiiplettdv eqninped for seiadco raid lias I’Toal- 
coats_, liavrosacks and ^vaLer-bLat!es. 

Tln^ corps lias eiirlit nat c o.rpiiiies (pKirtei’C;! at uifi'erent; 
places on tlie Xorth-Wostem Radvray. 

ddie rnuds oi the corps are in a very iluiuFliincr riate, nenrhv 
every member earamg- tlie eapitatimi ^^‘ranl ('very ;\'car. j{ cnji- 
taiiis some of thcMno-^t ram jiis rill e shots i;i India,, and has Avon I Kc 
Intcr-Rc'^diujiU-al Cap, 15, IL R. A. loar times in llic la>t six yeaio, 


SECTION D.^REVENUE. 

PAuT L--LAA1) UEVENUH. 

Tiie .--ystfnu in r(jrce LVn* taxiu:^ ilie land under ih" alnhem- 
madr-n rnle is inH' clearly known. IJuriny the Sikh nu' tln^ 
Soate’s siuire of all oi'diuarv crops was fixed at one- fdni-tl: : this 
was taken in kind either bv the -^ys'cm of k.mJciit, Wihndi Ava- a 
roii”‘h appiaiismneiit of the (mttu m befi^ro the cron w lo et^r oi- 
];y divi.-iuu after the crop v/as hai-vc.d ccl. hdie < hAnn-nmeir 
of the produce Avas nsiiady '^obl tn the villae’e atcuri'tmi husar 
prices. On speci<d cro[)s siicli Ji-' snc;M !*- ;a no, cwlhm an<i tnljar-o 
the rcAnmne was often takcjn in cci-^h : that is tlie cidtivator 
eitlier p:ud eno'ht anna- c. kanal on tlio area actual Iv ci' 0 ])pcd 
or Jis. Id a Avell in li(n if all deiininds on accoant id* sinhi 
s[)cchil cro])s. Mac]), oi Me dmliect was tlien yi ri nted in i^iyir 
to ]>owcrful Sikh i’eiidah-sies avIu) laid tlie itp'ht (»f collecting 
ami kecjiiupf tlu^ full Gtnx-rnmcnt de.nand on the ti’acl a'---:ync'i. 
The land rotaiiK'd Ipy t. ■ State for 't^ own beneht Avas ciliier 
fanned out to lessees or managed directly under the Slate 
tlirouo-Ii ])aid revenue ae’enis. In CLtlu'r case ixfortion wa . 
tlie-nde and 1 Im peoph^ hml to p.;.y numhcrlcss extra inpiosts 
over and a.bove the lep-iiimat-i slat'' ilonnind. 

Immediately aftM annexation in ISlh a sii;iMnn,ry 
meiiL Avas (ifected by Cajitaln Tyllce at ca^li rates : liascd on 
a tonsil Aoit nation of the kiiul rent- taken by tine SAlis subject 
lo a deduction of in per cent. Frn want 'd j-c'liablc inlVanna- 
lion and experience as to tlie true preducl've capaePv of tliC' 
land Ca])t ) ill Tvth'i* ])itche I Irs a^^tssiueMs soumAAliat In^da 
Ih'ices at that time weie riilinp hsvx n'ld the new a-se^sment:.> 
Avere immediately f >ll'.AVfMl by a idiiure of ilie rams. Lhime- 
(juently tlie peo])le felt ibis unaccus' nneo. sy'-iem of ca^^li pay- 
inti'iits cxiromely baidensome ami many of them left tlieir 
vilia.d^es and lands sfxnier tliau sulm it to it. Tliree '.ears laier 
Operations for a 1 eepdar ' ettlemeiil: connm'ucod, Laroc reduc- 
lioiis Avere granted ai oneo and the p-n ph' wert' gradually 
induced to return to ilnhr limc u Mr Lyei'ton had chari^e 
of tlie settlement of tlu‘ Cis-Rum tiurtiou of ino district 
as it •I'low is, ami AMs Morris o! [he Traiis-Ravi portion, 
much ul which was at that tu’- included iu liic (jLijrau- 
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Cha^pter V, D. 

Part I— Laud 
Ke venue. 

SettleiucuL oL’ 
Land llevcuue. 


wahi di^arici. The settlement occupied four or five years^ 
and was concluded in 1S5S. In that time the boundaries of 
inaiiza'j a* revenue paying units were carefully demarcated for 
tlie fli>t time. All laud under cultivation was measured. The 
rights nf ownership or occupation were encpiired into and record- 
ed^ and distinctions drawn between tenants with or withouj 
rights of occupancy. The ultimate assessments of the first 
regular settlement showed a reduction of 1 1 percent, on the 
Mimmary denjaiid of 1851 for the whole district^ which was cou- 
^litiilcd in its present boundaries immediatol y after settleincai 
operations were concluded. The pitch of Mr. Egertuu’s asscss- 
111 cuts varied from less than eight annas an acre of cultivated 
land in the Manjha uplands to one rupee or more in the 
river tracts. IMr. Alorris^s assessments in the Trans-Ravi por- 
tion of the district averaged as high as Re. 1-7-0 the acre. 
The cause of the latter assessments being so high comparatively 
to those in the Cis-Ravi tract dated back to the original summary 
ass .'ssTueuts. The Trans-Ravi cultivation is carried on mainly 
by wed irrigation, the profits from which tlierc was at that time 
a lendoncy to exaggerate. Moreover much of the laud on that 
bid(' of die river then received excellent inundation partly from 
I ho Ihlvi and partly from the Deg stream. Even as early as 
owing to the widening of the Ravi hed, and the increashig 
appropriation of the Deg water by villages situate along the 
stream before it reaches Jjahore district, this natural iuundu- 
lion was showing a marked falling off. Mr. Morris marked lits 
^ense of the previous assessments liaviiig heou excessive by 
])artial reductions, hut from one reason or another failed to give 
sufficient relief. >Shortly after his assessments were annouinmd 
Jv' oivi' estates were thrown up by their owners and had to be 
farmed out for a time. Further reduction of revonuo was found 
n<*ccssary in a considerable number: and many continued 
]uay a revenue which was above the value of the share of pro- 
duce to which Government was theoretically entitled. 

The first rc^gular settlement was sanctioned for a term «>!’ 
fell years. In 1300 a severe drought set in wdiich la-ted nearly 
tw(j years. Prices rose very high in ISfil, wheat going up to 10 
srrs the rupee. Relief came in 1802 a.nd seasons continued 
favourable until 1860 when a second drought occui*red hardly 
as severe as that of 1800-01. 

Tlie revision of the ]*egular settlement was commenced by 
Mr. ISaunders in 1864 and completed in 1868 under the 
supervision of Mr. Prinsep, Settlement Commissioner. New 
maps and records were made for each estate. Assessment cdrcles 
had been arranged at tho })rovious settlement and revenue 
1‘ales framed for each circle ; but Mr. Egei'ton liad assessed 
considerably below liis circle rates and Mr. Monas also, thougli 
a less degree. Mr. Saunders retained the former arrange- 
ment of assessment clrcl es, and for dry cultivation assumed 
j*evenuf3 rates very little different from his prodecesaoFs, 
but under Mr. Priuseph: directions lightened the assessments 
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on wells, abandoning the system before in vogue of 
assessing well-irrigated land with an acreage rate, in favor 
of imposing a lump sum on each well. This lump sum known 
as well (ibidna was varied from circle to circle but was 
uniform for all wells in each circle. The highest ahidna 
was Es. 20 in the immediate vicinity of Lahore where water is 
near the surface and well cultivation is very profitable; and 
the lowest was Es. G a well in the western portion of the Alanjha 
where the water-bearing stratum lies very deep and wells are most 
expensive both to build and to work. Besides framing revenue 
rates Mr. Saunders also made calculations of the value of the 
produce grown in each circle, the principle of assesssment then 
being apparently that Government was entitled to take one-sixth 
share of the gross produce. These estimates however weri' 
based on very unreliable data, both as regards the area ordi- 
narily cropped and the assumed rates of yield : nor do^'S Mr 
Saunders appear to have paid much attention to them : for the 
total amount of those estimates for the district was Es. 9,94,000 
while his revenue rate estimate came to less than Es. 7,40,000 
and liis actual assessments to Es. 0,79,000 only. The impression 
left by Mr. Saunders^ village assessments and the notes he left 
behind him is, that his conclusions as to what each village could 
pay were based on the revenue it had hitherto paid and on the 
progress it had made since the previous settlement. Eelying on 
his predecessor’s assessments as absolutely correct at the timv 
they were made he increased or reduced according as the estate’s 
resources had improved or deteriorated. The result of his 
settlement therefore was to leave the pitch of assessment vei’v 
much as it had been before : the actual increase of revenue fixed 
by Mr. Saunders over the previous demand was hardly propor- 
tionate to the mere increase of cultivation alone that liad 
taken place between the two settlements, setting aside all im- 
provement in respect of other resources, such as artificial irri- 
gation, rise of prices, and extended markets and commnni ca- 
tions. The following statement shows the revenue assessed on 
the district at each of the settlements noticed above, tlu' 
incidence of each fresh demand on the cultivated area of tlm 
time, and the percentage of decrease or increase resulting from 
eacli new assessment : — 
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The progressive increases were intended to provide for 
probable extensions of cultivation in estates witli a large 
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Ciiaplev V, D. niin>iini <>r Soinvwoi com o into ofLo^^t aJ4er fivo year 

some nftor ten years. Tlie ^ lOVi'nunent. v,\ns ol opinion tliat Mr. 

I— Land wliolo assessment. svei'O cxtrtuiely moderate and that 

evenue. v\X'll-in‘iy‘a:ed lands bad Lcoa i rented too leniently under Mr. 

Trinsei^’s system, 2 S‘\e!iiie Imvinp-been sacrificed that was fair- 
ly duo to CTOVGriimc'- -t. i^udty on thi^ account and partly in view 
oF tho rapidly increasinn- vrd "0 oC lam'l and ap‘ricultural produce, 
file Punjab (iorernmont in tlmdr reriow of the settlement pro- 
coodings expressed tlieir opmion tliat it v;ouId IjO inexpedient 
^o sanction tlio settlement 1( r the term of fiO years as nronosod 
by l\lr. Saunders and held tliat ten years vrould bo sufficient. 
Suljscquentlv liowever it was discoverc^d that the Selllement 
PonnnlssioTKu* luid boiai autiiorized to announce, and did an- 
n<»nu(‘o, tliat that settlement was to bo made lor 20 vears. It v;as 
PieridoT’o dcmiied right by tho Govemneiit of India, notwith- 
sianding tlie lightness td‘ tlie as5m<‘^men:, to sanction the settle- 
ment for that ter-'n, and (ualca - were <1 accordingly. 


'Ldie announcement of the new a-' ssments in 18 i)S was 
followt'd cairly by a severe drought who lasted near]}" two years 
and tlien succeeded sevorr i seasons of short rainfall. The 
iiiiddle years of tlic term of revised seTtlcment W"cr(‘ fairU^ 
Faviiiiraldi' to the cultivators, the latter years werto generally 
maidcod hv inadequacy of the i^ainfal]. I'rmn tho verv commence- 
mmiL 2 lie Filri Doab Canal was being rapidly extended over flio 
jM;in]ha t^\yrt> and in tlie wmsterii portion of llio butlej llitlidr 
iiTigatioii from the innndarion canals was spia a ding more slr>wlv : 
till) latter ilioug!} mgncarly^) beneficial to tli<‘ hinds ii’Pgnled 
as tho fonucr, was very lightly taxed wdtli canal revenne rates. 
In all such irrigated tracts tiierefore tlie improvement of resoiir- 
cos and the accompanjdng extension of cultivation taking plac(' 
year by year took away all possibility of tlie revised assessments 
proving oppressive. KIsewdiere in the Cis-'ihlvi portion of tho 
district the nwmnue demand "was found fair enoimh as a 
general rule and lieuvy (>n]y in cendaiu individual estates : north 
oflliePicivi however many villages Imd considerahh* diffimdte 
in moetiug flioir ri'venuc liahilitios unless tlio seasoiiV rainfall 
wms favourahlo ahovm tlie avera''n*. 


g*-‘r*onil rrvi"-ion of 
settlrraPie . 


'i'lio I’Pvision oE i\[r. Saund&r.s’ fxssnsRDicnt of 18G8 was ir.ado 
IjfdwL-Pii Oi'l s)ul ISi'H, settlcmciil opcnitioiis Laving bcoji lioo-nii 
in rlio Riumnor of JS8S. 'I'lio out in ■ district, excof); i],g some oTtlie 
•'loveriinn'iii rriklis was re-Rai’voyed aiui tlio hiP.d n'ronls were 
lireiiglit lip to date. 'J’licse latter oper.atiuiis v,-ere ind cor, eluded 
nil tlio ‘.priiig of 1891!. To avoal waste of time and imdesiralL' 
protraeiion of tlie sotrleincnt ]n'ocef dings, as ■es-nienl ])vopos,al s 
were sulnaiftedand saimtioTn d ior tn.di udi.-l! l,cfon‘ :dl measuv(>- 
meurs and records were com.s . e. As sanction to tlie ])ropn.sal.s 
for each talinl wild enier.da.ioiis was received individual viliao-e 
as.<ps..nipnts wore ii.xedand announced ; tlie disfriLution of the vTl- 
lage demands wa.s tlic-ri made on flm village arras ns iLcn known. 
Subsecniontly Lowex'ei' when new roconis f.n- all rsiate.s were 
complete in I c‘J0’ tlie vi!ln'/o is'sescnmnl - wre re-di'tvibuled 
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afresh over the areas ascertained from the new!}" completed 
iiieasureraents The principle laid down for assessm-ent at this 
second revised settlement 'was that the new demand should not 
exceed half the landlord’s net assets as ascertained from esti- 
matesmade of the value of the o*ross produce, and from cash and settlement, 
kind rents found to be paid. The reasons for taking an increase 
on the previous revenue demand of the district were first an 
extension of the area under cultivation by about 33 per cent, on 
that shown as cultivated in the records of 1808 ; secondly a rise 
of prices estimated by the Settlement Officer to be between 
twenty and twenty-five per cent., thirdly the admitted inade- 
([u.acy of the previous assessments, particularly on irrigated 
soils. The leniency of Mr. Saunders’ assessments on Avell-irrigat- 
od land has already been adverted to. No provision existed in 
1868 for assessing canal irrigation to land revenue in excess 
of that found suitable for dry cultivation ; it was considered that 
the landlord’s extra profits arising from such canal irrigation 
should be left to the Canal Department to tax as they might 
see fit, and to this end it was settled by the Government in 18G8 
that all land actually irrigated in any one harvest should pny 
iu addition to the water-rates which generally varied according 
to the crop irrigated a fluctuating water-advantage or owner’s- 
rate as :t w'as semebimes called : its amount varied from 8 annas 
to He. i-8 according to the locality and the nature of the irrig^- 
1ion. While the recent set.tlemeut wms in progress, in 1891 the 
system of Bari Doab Canal rates underwent a reform. The old 
w.iter rates or price of the water w^ere raised ; the new rates were 
taken slightly higher than the former water-rates and the water- 
advantage rates combined : and orders were issued on the land 
revenue side in supersession of previous instructions that all land 
classed in the village records as canal irrigated {naJiri) should 
be rated and assessed higher than lands not enjoying canal 
irrigation. The result of this reform was that the dry rates of 
the previous settlement, low as they had always seemed l)v 
comparison with rates current in other adjacent tracts, yet when 
extended to the new and hitherto unassessed area under culti- 
vation, were found sufficient, with the addition of a small extra 
wet rate on all land under canal irrigation, to create a largt> 
increase of revenue : consequently in view of the undesirability 
for political and economical reasons of taking suddenly too 
large an increase, it was not found possible in the Bari Doab t(^ 
raise tlie dry or well-irrigated rates of the former settlements to 
any great extent. In the Sutlej Hithar for irrigation from th(» 
inundation caimls the former water-rates were increased and 
tlie water-advantage or owner^s-rate was slightly raised, the 
result of wdiich was, to raise the total canal payment by G2 per 
cent. Land revenue on canal-ii'rigated land here was to bo 
assessed on the same principles as unirrigated land : indeed in 
this case owing to the large increase in the canal payments on 
such land and to the absolute dependence of the soil once 
irrigated from the inundation canals on the continuance of the 
irrigation it was deemed advisable to put a slightly lower rate 
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Oil land under irrigation from sucli canals than was deemed suit- 
able for unirrigated laud. The revenue-rates sanctioned for each 
assessment circle and for each class of laud, irrigated oi* uuirri- 
gated, arc stated in the ^Settlement Report of 1893. The final 
in crease of revenue obtained in each talisil and the incidence 
of the old and new assessmenrs on the existing cultivated areas 
are shown below : — 


TAiisir,. 

UkVPXL'K IX TilK YKAU 
i:i:i'Oin: uevi^iox. 

arvj-xui: XK\\L\ 
A^sFssrr). 

Percent- 
nae oi‘ 
increase. 

Toi al. 

Incidence 
on cultiva- 
ted area 
per acre. 

Toial 

rncidence 
on culti- 
vated area 
l)er acrix 


Us. 

Fis. a. p. 

Fs. 

Us. a. p 


LgIiopo 

2,21,440 

0 14 i; 

3,13,710 

10 0 

41 

I\n«ur ... ... : 

l,02.r,Su 

0 7 5 

3,00,33i) 

0 11 0 

50 

Chunian 

1,08,700 

0 7 5 

2.21 ,07(; 

; U r» 2 

o.> 

Slinratpir' ... j 

i 

];30 840 , 

0 15 2 

1,11.250 

0 15 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Toral Dlsivln 

7.22,043 

0 12 4 

i 

0,77,281 

0 12 8 

.35 


The above figures do not include anything for canal 
owner’s rate which on land irrigated from the Sutlej Inundation 
Canals has been estimated to yield Rs. 27,000. 

Jn addition to the ' land revenue sliown above, a furtlier 
sum is levied from tlie landowners on account of rates 
and cesses which altogethei' make np an increase of 
Rs. 20'0-b per cent, on the fixed revenue. These rates and 
crosses are as follows : — Rs. lO-G-8 per cent, for local rates, 
Rs. o per cent, for lambardari cess and Rs. 5 per cent, for 
patwans’ cess. Besides these in some villages, whicli at- 
present form the majority, another cess of one per cent, is 
taken for payment of a village officer known as the Ala Lam- 
bardar or chief headman. This appolutinent, however, lias now 
fallen somewhat out of date and is regarded by most revenue 
officers as unnecessary. It has, therefore, oeen abolished for 
the future in all villages whore its usefulness could not Ijo 
ascertained, though tlie abolition is not to come hito effect 
until the present holder is dead. Thus the Ala Lambardari 
cess will continue to be levied in fewer and fewer villages 
as years go on. Including cesses then the total fixed demands 
for which landowners are responsible to Government in tlm 
present year 1892-93 are .shown below for each tahsil : — 
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! 

: Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Lahore ... j 

rg/.dLLi 

G4-.472 

2,Si,S07 

Kasur ... ... 


01.S75 

3.;35.041 

Chihiiaii ... ' 

i.oiyud 

1 


2,00,085 

tluu'ak[)ur 

■ 017,152 

20,139 

1,40,591 

Total 

7ht>-5l5 

1 2,00.072 

1 ! 

10.00.187 


cultivatod areas rpon which the present revenue is 
collected are shown in Table No. XIV wbicli purports to 
be a stateuxcnt o( surve^x^d and assessed arca^ iiicludir.^ waste 
as Avell as cultivated Ordinardy the village assessine-ds were 
not increased on account of the existence of waste. Many 
estates^ especially in Chuniiui and Sharakpur talisils^ include large 
arcus not under cultivation whicl' frima facie should strengthen 
their resources materially and form a valuable additional asset, 
whether they be regarded as grazing ground for cattle C)r us 
new land to be brought iiuder the plough as necessity may 
arise. As grazing grounds they are no doubt useful for the 
village cattle, but bv the custom of the country the village 
menials lO whom most of the stray cattle belong get their 
grazing free, and consequently the owners make no actual 
profit off such waste land though of course they benefit in 
some degree by having superfluous grazing land for their own 
cattle. As affording opportunity for extension of cultivation 
the existence of superfluous waste land is in some degree a 
source of strength to the estate, hut unless irrigation can be 
secured for the new land, extension ol cultivation in reliance 
merely on tlie precarious rainfall ..f this district only ad^ls 
to an insecure area abcady large enough. Moreover the 
declared Government policy is to assess existing assets and 
not prospective profits. Only in Sharakpur tahsil in the ]>;ir 
tract, vrliere w'asto land is very extensive and ilie people arc 
many of them graziers living more outlie profits derived from 
their cattle herds than on the produce of their laud, was laud 
revenue avowedly assessed on the waste land. 

In the civil station of Lalmre, however, there was at the 
lime of the British occupation a fjuantity of waste broken 
ground apparently unclaimed by any one. As the number 
of European residents in Lahore increased, houses were re- 
(|uired and mu re and more of tliis land was taken up for 
building sites. At the revised settlement of ISfiS under orders 


Taluil. 


Fixed Iciitd 
revenue. 


Rates and cesses 1 
varu'n" between | 
Rs. 20-G-S and i 
Rs. 21-G-S on ' 
land leveniie. 


Total 
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conveyed in Punjab Government printed letter Ko. 448 of llic 
24tli Aiarcli 18G9 all land taken up for building* purpoacs up 
to that time in the civil station of Lahore v’as assessed at Its. 5 
per acre; this sura, however, was to be inclusive of cesses. 
At the recent revision of settlement it was found that l,02o 
acres of land had been built upon altogctlier ; some of this had 
been assessed in 1868, some had been built upon since and had 
so far escaped assessraeut. Thereupon all land actually under 
buildings or compounds in tlie civil station was assessed at 
Ps. o an acre inclusive of cesses and a provision was sanctioned 
for the assessment at the same rate of all land in future taken 
up within the limits of the civil station for private building 
purposes. 


Crown lauds of 4Tie laiids belonging to the township uf Kasiir comprising 
slightly over 8,000 acres were confiscated by the 8ikh (xoveru- 
ment when the city of Kasur was taken iroiu the Pathans 
and had not been disposed of by them when the Government 
passed from the hands of the Sikhs to the British. At regular 
settlement the proprietary riglits were still retained by 
Government and the land Avas leased out at a fixed ^um to 
farmers Avho made what thc}^ could out of Ll' j tenants. 1 u 1874 
the estate \vas remeasured and a rccoiat of rights was piepared. 
Live liundred acres had then been granted out of the estate 
to two native gentlemen of Kasur. The rest of llic land wa . 
Imld by occupancy tenants or by tenants witliout riglits ot 
occupancy, the latter having far the larger share of tlie land, 
d’he revenue assessed on the estate in J808 fell on the land at 
tlio rate of 4 annas 9 pies ]ier gliiuiuio, and totalled Ks. 1,52 4 
which Avas to be increased to l\s. 1,800 after ton years. At 
t ho recent settlement a fresh record of rights Avas prepared 
for the estate. It Avas found that the amount of land in the 
iuiiids of private alienees Avho had received it in grants from the 
Government at different times Avas 1,001 acres. The are-i under 
occupancy tenants' holding under Section 5 of the Laud llevonuc 
Act Avas found to be 441 acres cultivated and 48 acres unculti- 
vated, Avhilo occupancy tenants under Section (5 Avere hold- 
ing 1,412 acres cultivated and 27 acres uncultivated. All 
the aboA'C land Avas ordered to be assessed at the revenue-rates 
fixed for the estate, namely He. 1-LO the aero on lands under 
sAveet Avells, lie. 1 the acre on lands uudcu* saline Avells, lO 
annas the aero on canal-irrigated hind, 7 anuas on unirrigated 
laml. But occupancy tenants under ^Section 5 iiiive to pay in 
addition 6 annas in the rupee of revenue and those under 
Section 6 have to pay 12 annas in the rupee additional. 

Touants-at-will Avere ordered to pay generally Ks. 2 
an acre on all irrigated laud and Ke. 1-4-0 on uuirri gated land, 
these rates being taken as a standard, and leases for 10 years 
wei’e to be given to all such tenants. Cesses were to be paid on 
a portion only of tlie rents. The area in occupation of tenants- 
at-Avill Avas found by measurement to be 4,270 acres cultivated 
and 143 acres uncultivated. Pour lessees were in possession of 
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51*5 acres under leases granted in 1887 and expiring in 1897, or Chapter V, D. 
a year later. The question of treatment to be extended to these T - 

lessees will be settled when the leases fall in. Formerly certain ^evenue^^ 
land in this estate had been granted in jagir to the Municipal Q^own lands of 
Committee ; this has uow been resumed. All plots of land of the Kasur. 
class hitherto recorded as under Qahizdn, the total area of which 
aggregated 107 acres, have been made over to the care of the 
Municipal Committee, Government being recorded as owner, 

Forrnerly no trees on any part of these crown lands could be cut 
down without permission oE the oflBcer in charge, and tins re- 
striction is still maintained. The total- income from the crown 
lands of Kasur, the area of which, including 872 «acr6s waste^ is 
6,521 acres, comes to Rs. 7,008, of which Rs. 3,350 is on account 
of land revenue proper, Ks. 523 is additional rent paid by occu- 
pancy tenants and Rs. 3,135 is rent paid by tenants- at -will over 
and above the land revenue dae on their holdings. 

Table No. XXX shows the number of villages, parts of 
villages and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is ‘ ^ 
assigned, the amount of that revenue> the period of assignment, 
and the number of assignees for each tahsil, as the figures stood- 
m 1893* It will be understood that this- only shows assignees 
of land revenue, and excludes indmddrs, &c., who receive out. 
of the revenue of certain villages fixed sums bearing no relation 
to any ascertained area of land. If these inam.9, &c., are in- 
cluded, the total amount of land revenue, which is assigned to 
others, and does not reach the Government Treasury, is 
Rs. 1,43,363 or 15 per cent. of. the whole demand. The princi- 
pal assignments, sotne oE which have already been noticed in. 

Chapter are as follows : — 

Raja Harbans Singh, Rs. 4,459 ; Raja of Kapurthalla, 

Rs. 5,651 ; Sardar Sarup Singh, Rs. 7,703; the Bhai family of 
Lahore, Rs. 8,346 ; Nawab Ghulara Mahbub Subhani, Rs. 7,683 '; 

S'ardar Bhola Singh of Todipur, Rs. 2,497 ; Sardar Sangat Singh- 
of Algon, Rs, 2,334; Maliant Ilari Das of Bhaipheru, Rs. 3,088. 

The areas upon which the present revenue is collected are Siatiatlas of area, 
shown in Table No. XIV, while Table No. XXIX shows the collected 
revenue actually realized from land and in connection with land if' venae remit- 
administration during the 11 years ending 1892.-93 with full 
details. 

The statistics given in Table No. XXXI showing balances,, 
uspensionsy remissions and advances under the Land Improve- 
ment and Agriculturist Loans Acts throw some light on the 
working of the last settlement. 

Table No. XVII shows the area of rakh land owned by owned by 

Government and the income obtained in 1892-93 on the rakh Government, 
land granted out under cultivating leases; the total area avail- 
able for snch leases under the Collector’s control is 20,636 acres ; 
of this a large area, including 5,676 acres of waste land, have 
been granted on leases of 10 years or more; the balance are 
given on yearly leases. 
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Table No. XVII A gives some detail of other land owned by 
Government^ not included in the rakh statement Table 
No. XVII. 


Nazul properties. The principal properties consist of ancierd buildings 

and cultivated and waste lands near Lahore. The following 
is a list of all the chief buildings situate in the district possessing 
any historical interest. 


3. The tomb of Jahangir at Shabelara. 

2. „ of Asaf Jah at ,, 

3. „ of Nur Julian at ,, 

4 A domed building known as Natch 
Char at Nurpnr, let to North- 
Western Railway at an annual 
rental of Rs. 48. 

6. The domed tomb of Bahadur Khan 

near Achintgarh. 

0. The domed tomb of Ali at Achint- 
garh. 

7. • The domed tomb of Chisti on the 

Shalamar road. 


8. The domed tomb of Sardar Fateh 
Singh at Achintgarh. 

0. The domed tomb of Hazrat Ishau 
at Begampnra. 

10. Domed building known as Saru- 

wala at Begampnra. 

11. Domed tomb of Dai Angan, 

12. „ of Bangliwala. 

13. „ of Hakay Khan at 

Baghbanpur. 

14. Domed building known as Moga* 

ziheicdla ” on the Mooltan road 
in Anarkali. 


All the above, with the exception of No. 4 are unoccupied, and 
are maintained by the Government at an estimated cost of Ks. 100 
per annum with the exception of the tomb of Jahangir and the 
Shalamar gardens which are maintained by Public Works De- 
partment under the supervision of the Executive Engineer, 
Lahore Provincial Division. The following is a list of the 
7ia7A'il buildings requiring mention situate insido the city of 
Lahore 


1. A Burj over the Roshnai gate. 

2. The Haveli Nakaiiiwali. 

3. Uamraam Wazir Khan. 

4. Haveli Nau Nihal Singh. 


5 The large Haveli of Suchefc Singh. 
G. The small do. do. 

7. Tavela Suchet Singh. 

8. Haveli Ganpat Kai. 


Of the above No. 3 is used as an Octroi post and School, 
No. 4 as a Girls’ School, Nos. 5 and 6 as the Lahore tahsil, No. 7 
as Mnusiff’s Court and No. 8 has been made over to the 
Municipal Committee on a yearly rental of Ks. 12 only. 

The following as a list of the naziil buildings situate outside 
the city of Lahore — 


1. Bdrddari of Maharaja Sher Singh 

in Shah Bilawal. 

2. Sardi at Shahdara. 

3. Chauburji in Nawakot. 

4. Gateway to the Gulabi Bagh near 

Begampura. 


5, Gateway in Achintgarh. 

G. Bdrddci) i on the bank of the Ravi 
near ^J’argarh, used as a roatl 
bungalow. 

7. Barracks in Anarkali. 

8. Chauburji in Anarkali. 


In addition to the above there are 13 others of no 
particular interest, wholly or partially in ruins ; all of them are 
unoccupied except the one known as Gumbaz Mir Mannun 
which yields a yearly rental of Rs. 15 only. Of the above eight 
buildings No. 6 is used as a road bungalow, No. 7 for the 
offices of the Director of Public Instruction, luspector-General 
of Jails, Sanitary Commissioner and the Government Advocate. 
No. 8 is occupied by the Punjab Public Library. 
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The buildings in Kasur are — 

1. Diwan Khana. 

2. The domed building used as the court house of the Assistant Com- 
missioner in charge of the Kasur Subdivision and as a rest-house. 

There are sixteen other buildings either wholly or partially 
in ruins, and of no particular interest. Of these only four build- 
ings yield a yearly rental of Rs. 15 only. 

There are about 4,148 acres of naziil land, of which 2,452 
acres are cultivated and 1,696 acres waste, chiefly situated in 
Anarkali and Lahore. The land in Anari^ali is given out on rent 
at annual rates varying from Rs. 24 to 48 per acre. The question 
of increasing the rent on lands in Anarkali is under consideration. 
On some plots there are orchards and gardens, which are leased 
for a term of five years. The cultivated lands are now generally 
leased for one year. All the tenants are at will, and can be 
ejected within the period of their leases. The total yearly 
income derived from the nazril lands and gardens amounts to 
Rs. 3,676, of which Rs. 2,005 is derived from the rent of land 
in Anarkali. 
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Notice of the rakh or forest lands 


Name of Tahsil. 

Number of 

Area in 

forests. 

acres. 

L^.Uore 

22 

31,08G 

Cliunian 

34 

123,054 

72,832 

Sharakpur 

18 

Total ... i 

74 

227,55’2 


has already been made Rakh 3 01 forest 

in Chapter IV A. The 

number and area of 

rakhs which have not 

been leased out for 

cultivation and are still 

in the true condition 

of forest land ara 

shown in the marginal 

statement. 


The following tables give a detail of the rakh land in 
each tab si I and show the departments under which they are 
managed. That under district management is no longer 
forest, having been mostly broken up for cultivation : — 


Tahsil Lahore. 


Rahhs tinder the Forest Department, 


No. 

Name of rakh. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

No. 

Name of rakh. 

Area in 
acres. 


Reserved Forests 


G 

Rakh Jhcdu 

■ 

471 

1 

Shahdara plantation — 


7 

Ladheke 

1,958 


Shahchira "I 


8 

Khana Nipal 

440 


Jhuggian ... ... ^ 

1,306 

0 

Sultiluke 

451 


Mahmud Buti 


10 

Pajian 

433 

2 

Sadhanwali — 






Tukra Wazir Khan N 






Do. Himmafc Singh / 

1 

1 

11 

Katarband 

48 


Do. Ghak Muhaiii- > 

; 340 

12 

Faizpur ... 

217 


mad Bakhsh \ 

i 

13 

Terali 

1,208 


Do. Kahan Singh J 





3 

Karol plantation 

23 




4 

Jhok 

2,070 





Unreserved Rakhs ' 






Korutaiia 

[ 350 


Total ... 

10,428 
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Chapter V, D. Eahhs 'partly under the Forest Department and partly under 

the District management. 

Part I-Land . 1. . - . . 


Revenue* 

Rakhs or forest 
lands. 

Name of rakh. 

Area in acres 
under Forest 
Department. 

Area in acres under the 
District 'management. 

1 

Bhangali ... ... ... 

109 

1 


2 

Dera Ghabil 

781 







Reputed area 2,482 acres. 

3 

Kot Lakhpat 

3,263 


Most of the land 





f* granted and broken up 

4 

Lakbowal ... 

808 


for cultivation. 

5 

Chandrai 

1,851 



6 j 

Eodeshah ... ... 

222 

J 


J 

Total ... 1 

'7,034 




Raichs under the District management. 


No. 


Name of rakh. 




Area in acres. 

1 

Bhasin 

... 



*'k 



2 

3 

4 

Chabil Tulspur 

Raiwind Jadid 

Sbeikhkot ... 


• * • • » • 

... ... 

... 


Reputed area 
3,139 acres. 

5 

Aw^n ... 



* 1 1 


- 

Land mostly 
granted out 

6 

Lidhar 


• > * • 1 • 

• • « ■ « • 


1 

and broken 
up for culti- 

7 

8 

Julliana 

Dial 

... 



* » « ■ t • 

■ • ■ • • * 

... , 

1 

1 

vation. 

9 

1 

Dhalla... 

... 



* 

1 

... J 



Rakhs under the management of Military Department. 


No. 

Name of rakh. 

Area in acres. 

1 

Baikantha 

4,387 

2 

Padri ... 




490 

3 

Dahuri 




763 

4i 

Bhangali ... ,,, 

•" ... ... i 

3,891 

5 

Terah ... 




4,093 


Total ... 

... 

13,624 
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Tahsil Kasur. 

BaliJis under the District management. 


No. 

Name of rakh. 

1 Area in acres. 

1 

i 

Rakhanwala 


1 

2 

Kasur ... 

j 


S 

Katloi 


Reputed area 1,116 ncrea. Land 




y mostly granted out and broken 

4 

Vaigal 

1 

up for cnltivatioD. 

5 

[ Algon ... ... ... 



6 

KotliSur Singh 

p 

1 


Tahsil Chdnian. 


Eakhs under the Forest De^partment. 


No. 

Name of rakh. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

No. 

Name of rakh. 

Area in 
acres. 


Reserved Forests, 


16 

Thatti, No. I 

... 

644 

1 

Changa Manga Plantation 

10,132 

17 

Do. No. n ... 

... 

531 

2 

Gandian ... ... 

4,762 

18 

Halla 

• • . 

6,082 

3 

Jalloke ... 

3,047 

19 

Harse Ghuman ... 


7,646 

4 

Shahpur ... ... 

2,232 

20 

Bherwal 


4,755 


Dnclassed Forests. 


21 

Naroke 


1,924 

5 

Mudko 

1,127 

22 

Hanjra 

... 

6,858 

■6 

Theh Sheikh ..* ... 

718 

23 

V/airar Pattoke ... 


17,606 


But 

428 

24 

Rosa 


6,935 

1 

8 ! 

Bhoneke ••• 

2,392 

25 

Chunian ... ... 


1,778 

1 

9 

Theh Chor ... 

4,970 

26 

Shamsabad 


1,617 

10 

Bhugiana ••• | 

4,903 

1 

27 

Deosialj North 


2,464 

11 

Kawal J hangar ... ... 

498 

i 

Do., South ... 

... 

2,334 

12 

Naul 

460' 

29 

lYan Radha Ram 


9,424 

13 

Shah luayat 

2,344 

30 

Mundeke 


638 

14 

Dabli ... ... 

1,452 

31 

Dhala 


5,340 

15 

Dhig 

1,932 


Total 


117,973 


Chapter V, D. 

Part I—Land 
Revenue. 

Rakhs or forest 
lauds. 



chapter V, 1). 

Part I— Land 
Revenue. 

Kakhs or forest 
lauds. 
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Rakhs parthj under the Forest Befartment and 'partly under 
the District management. 


No. 

Natne of rakh. 

Area in 
acres under 
Forest De- 
partment. 

Area in acres under District 
management. 

1 

Bhail Bhuchuke 

3,4G8 

1 


2 

Pannar 

298 


. Reputed area 4,053 acres 
i Land mostly granted out 

3 

Aulakh 

1,910 


1 and broken up for cultiva- 
tion. 

1 


Total 

5,G70 

j 

1 


Rakhs under the District management. 


1 

No 

Name of rakh. ; 

Area in acres. 

1 

Bhaniba 


1 

2 

Nathoke 

1 





Reputed area 6,793 acres. Land 

3 

Uandal ... 


y mostly granted out and broken 




up for cultivation. 

4 

Sarai Chhitnba ... 

1 

1 


6 

Khauke Maur ... 

i 

i 

j 



Tausil Sharakpuk. 

Rakhs Wider the Forest Department, 


No. 

Name of rakli. 

Area in 
acres. 

No. 

Name of rakh. 

Area in 
acres. 

1 

Madho Daa 

2,782 

10 

Khuni Chak 

72 

2 

Malikpur... 

1,883 

11 

Kuthiala ... ,,, ,,, 

9,825 

3 

ThattaChor Shah 

593 

12 

Baoli Laima Singh ,,, 

12,237 

4 

Ratoana ... ... ... 

1,8^18 

13 

Chhaoni ... 

4,925 

5 

Kangrivvala 

1,140 

14 

Dhanoha ... 

483 

6 

Mahandevi ... 

15,881 

15 

Kalpi 

299 

7 

Kapi 

2,441 

16 

1 

Bhagtera... 

2,449 

8 

Khaira ... ... 

2,619 

17 ^ 

Mandianwala 

201 

9 

Marh ... 

4,023 

18 ^ 

Bhagour 

11,017 

__ 

- 




Total 

74,718 
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Bakhs under District management. 


Chapter V, D. 


No. 

Name of rakh. 

Area in acres. 

1 

Narewal 

Reputed area 3,053 acres. Land 
^ mostly granted out and broken 

3 up for cultivation. 

2 

! 

Bhaghiarwala 


Part II- 
Other Sources of 
Revenue. 

Raklis or forest 
lands. 


Part II.- OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE 


The other direct sources of Government income beside 
land revenue are stamps^ registration^ excise and income-tax^ 

The income from the sale of stamps in this district is stated Stamps, 
for the last ten years in Table No. XXXIII. Lahore ranks 
highest of all the districts in the Punjab as regards stamp 
income. The returns generally speaking show a gradual in- 
crease year by year. The income from judicial stamps in 1890-91 
was abnormally high owing to more than Ps. 40^000 Court-fee 
stamps having been filed in one single suit, a large succession case 
involving the estate of the late.Pai Bahadur hlela Pam. The pre- 
sent number of stamp vendors in each tahsil is shown below — 


Name of talisii. 

Court-fee stamp vendors. 

Number of non -judi- 
cial stamp vendors 

{ 

District Court ... ... ... 1 


\ 

Chief Court ... ... ... 1 

i 

1 

Munsiffs Court .. ... ... 1 

1 

Lahore ... ...^ 


h 96 

1 1 

1 Small Cause Court 1 1 


1 

Honorary ^Magistrates* Conit . 1 1 

I 

L 

Cantonment Magistrate’s Court 1 

j 


Total .. 6 


r 

Tabsil 1 

'1 

1 

Kot Rad ha Kishen (Honorary ^ 


Chuuiaii ... 

! Magistrate’s Conit) ... ) 

i- G7 

1 

Kila Dharni Singh (Honor- \ ^ 

1 

L 

ury Magistrate’s Court) ... j 

i 


Total ... 3 


Kasur 

Tahsfl 1 

G4 

Sharakpur ... 

Do 1 

28 


The number of deeds registered in the last ten years and Registration, 
the value of the property affected in rupees are exhibited in 
Table No. XXXIII. Since the year 1882-83 up to the present 
the number of deeds registered has increased 27 per cent, and 
the value of property affected has risen 82 per cent. In the same 
period the income from registration has risen from Rs. 11,708 in 
theyear 1882-83 to Ps. 10,354 in the year 1891-92. The Lahore 
district ranks fourth among the districts of tho Province as 
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Chapter T, D. 

Part II- 
Other Sources of 
Revenue. 

Begistration. 


regards registraiion income and sixth as regards the number of 
deeds registered. The Deputy Commissiouer of the district is 
Registrar. Formerly the main body of the registration work 
was done by the Treasury Officer as Sub-Registrar at head- 
quarters and by the 'I’ahsildars as Sub-Registrars at tahsils. In 
1884 a non-official Sub-Registrar was appointed at head-quarters 
to do all the registration work, except what the Registrar 
has to take according to rule j.be receives a fixed proportion of the 
fees. Similarly at the outlying tahsils non-official Sub-Regis- 
trars have been appointed in recent years with the view of 
relieving the Tahsildar of registration business. 


Excise. The Excise administration concerns itself with (I) imported 

European spirits and ferniented liquor, (2) fermented liquors 
manufactured at licensed breweries in India, (8) spirits passed 
from distilleries in India worked according to the European 
method, (4) country spirits or spirits manufactured after the 
native method, (5) opium, (0) hemp drugs. These are sold 
wholesale or retail. On the wholesale vend of spirits or 
liquors a low fixed fee is charged. The fees for retail sale are 
generally fixed by competition ; shops* are allowed to be opened 
wherever they appear to be wanted and no objection exists^ 
and the lease of the right to sell spirits, liquor or drugs at 
each shop, as the case may be,^ for the term of one year, is sold 
by auction. Sometimes tenders for leases of certain shops or 
groups of shops are accepted, and the auction system is dispens- 
ed with. The numbers of retail shops for sale of country spirits, 
European liquors, opium and other drugs that have been 
maintained in this district during the last ten years are shown 
in Table No. XXXV. The opium and drug licenses havo 
always been granted together here : the shop licensed to sell the 
one is licensed to sell the other. Of the European liquor shops 
a small proportion are licensed to sell rum only. In addition to 
the license fees for their sale rum and country liquor are also 
charged with still-head duty, the former paying Rs. 4 an 
Imperial gallon on issue from the place of manufacture and the 
latter Rs. 3 an Imperial gallon of proof liquor and Rs. 2-8-0‘ for 
liquor under proof. The rum is principally manufactured at 
the Rosa distillery of the IShahjahanpur district of the North- 
West Provinces. The country spirits are manufactured in the 
central distillery at Lahore, where at present as many as IS 
stills are working. The total amount of country liquor manu- 
factured at this distillery in 1892-93 was 30,773 gallons, of 
which more than half went to shops situate in the Lahore city 
or cantonments, 4,049 gallons to the villaees of Lahore tahsll, 
6,673 gallons to Kasur tahsil, 3,399 to Chunian tahsil, and 532 
gallons to Sharakpur tahsil. The Jats of the Kasur Manjha 
are large consumers of country spirits. The amount exported 
away from the district was only 422 gallons. As regards 
consumption of country spirits the Lahore district stands first 
of the districts of the Province, Amritsar with its large city 
population coming next. In consumption of imported liquors 
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and spirits manufactured in India after tlie European method. 
Lahore come.s second to Ihiwalpindi which has a very large 
cantonment. 

There are four kinds of opium at present consumed [in the 
Lahore district : (1) Ghazipur opium supplied from Bengal to 
the Government of the Punjab at a cost of Es. 7-4 per sth^ plus 
cost of carriage to the Punjab and sold Iiero at Es. 13 a ser 
from the Government Treasury, (2) Mahva opium Avhich can be 
bought at Ajmer for about Es. 3 or 7 a ser and at present pays 
Es. 3 a ser duty on importation into the Punjab, (3) • liill 
opium imported free of duty from Kashmir and the Hill States 
round Simla, f4) Punjab grown opium which pays an acrenge 
duty varying from Rs. 2 to Es. 4 an acre in different districts. 
The acreage rate in this district is Es. 4, and the area at present 
put under poppy cultivation is hardly over 300 acres. Former- 
ly the Punjab grown opium was consumed in the Lahore district 
almost to the exclusion of any other kind. Now the Ghazipur 
and Malwa kinds are increasing in popularity and have been 
much used during the last two years in preference to Punjab 
0 |.>ium. The Jat agriculturists of the villages consume opium 
to a considerable extent. Of drugs charas is smoked mainly by 
the lower classes in the towns and by Fakirs ; it is imported from 
Yarkand under regulations enforced by a system of passes. 
Bhang is an infusion pi’epared by soaking the dried hemp leaf 
for a time in water: the kind of hemp used for this purpose 
grows wild in the submontane tracts of the Himalayas. The 
mixture is drunk largely by all classes in the hot weather, not 
always for its intoxicating properties, but often as a mild pick- 
me-up, just as Europeans might drink a whisky peg. This district 
ranks seventh in the Province in tlie consumption of opium and 
its preparations and eighth iu the consumption of hemp drugs. 
During the last ten years the total Excise revenue of this district 
has increased by nearly a lakh of rupees, but the increase lias 
occurred almost entirely under rum and country spirits, the 
improved revenue from which is due not to extended consumption 
so much as to stricter administration of the Excise laws. Only 
in recent years has it been found possible to check the illegal 
distilling which the Manjlia Jats had been used to carry on 
freely to the great detriment of the Government revenue. 

In Table No. XXX IV are shown the number of asscsseos 
taxed in each class pa 3 dag a separate tax, and the amount ^ 
of tax collected from them during the last six financial yeav.s. 
In Table No. XXXIV A are furnished correspoiidiug details for 
each tahsil and each of the three principal towns of the district 
in the year 1891-92. The tahsil figures are inclusive of those 
shown separately for their respective towns. Outside the 
towns petty municipalities and larger villages the rural tracts 
pay veiy little towards the income tax. In most villages 
the petty trader or grocer makes very small profits ; and tlie 
money-lenders are so secret in their loan transactions that 
their full real income seldom comes under taxation. The 


Chapter V, D- 

Fart II— 
Other Sources of 
Keveuue. 

Opium consumption. 


Income tax collec- 
io.is. 


Chapter V, D. 

Part II— 
Other Sources of 
Revenue. 

Canal irrigation. 


B«ri Doab Canal. 
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nnmher of incomes assumed for the purposes of the income 
tax to bo over Rs. J^OOO^ in villages as distinct from towns 
and minor municipalities^ is 25 in Lahore tahsil ; 18 in Kasur 
talisil ; 7 in Chunian tahsil ; and 1 1 in Sharakpur talisil. 

The revenue derived by the Government from canal irriga- 
tion is the balance of profit left after deducting very heavy 
expenditure from very large receipts. The two systems of 
canals at work in this district are the Bari Doab Canal which 
Hows j^crennially and the Upper Sutlej Inundation Series which 
How only during the hot weather months while the Sutlej river 
is in flood. 

A full account of the Bfiri Doab Canal will be found in 
Chapter YIIIj Section of the Provincial Volume of the 
Gazetteer^ which should be referred to for detailed informa- 
tiou regarding the history of tlie canal. The original project 
for the canal was drawn up in 1850; shortly after annexation. 
Some modifications of the original design were found to be 
necessary; and a revised estimate was submitted in 1856. The 
canal was formally opened in 1350; and irrigation commenced 
in the following year. 

The head works arc situated on the left bank of the river 
Ravi near Madhopur, in the Gurdaspur district. Considerable 
engineering difllculties were here encountered; owing to the 
Cliakki and other hill torrents and natural drainage lines 
crossing or a.pproaching near to the line of the canal, but 
tliese liave been successfully surmounted. The canal runs in 
one channel for 30 miles, after which, near to the civil station 
of Gurdaspur a branch is taken off, wliich, seven miles further 
on, is divided into the Sobraou and the Kasiir Branches. 

The branches of the Bdri Doab Canal operating in the 
Lahore district are — 

(i) the Lahore Braiich ; 

(ii) the Main Branch Lower ; 

(iii) the Kasur Branch ; 

(iv) the Sobraon Branch. 

Taking these in the order named, No. (i) leaves the Main 
Canal at Aliwal in the Gurdaspur distri ct, and passing through 
rlie Amritsar district reaches the Lahore tahsil just beyond 
Attari in its 40th mile; then trending south-west it passes be- 
tween Mian Mir and Lahore and ultimately tails into the Ravi 
near Niazbeg in its G3rd mile. This branch has eight distribu- 
taries working in the Lahore district ; among these being the 
Shalamar Eajbaha which follows the alignment of the old Hansli 
Canal, constructed during the Mughal dynasty for the supply 
of the fountains in the Royal gardens, still known as the 
Shahihagh, near Bhagwanpura. The Main Branch Lower (ii) 
also leaves the Main Canal at Aliwal, and, running down the 
Doab fairly parallel to the Lahore Branch, enters the Lahore 
district in its 4l3t mile near the village of Cluna. Its course 
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then for 23 miles nearly coincides with the boundary of the 
Lahore and Kasur tahsils, to opposite the Railway Station of 
Raiwiad ; and thence^ passing through the heart of the Chiinian 
tahsil, it terminates at Ghanga Manga in its 94th mile, with an 
escape channel back to the Ravi at Alpah. This branch is the 
most important so far as the Lahore district is concerned, since 
it traverses the richest parts of the Man j ha, which is served by 
no less than 13 distributaries, with a combined length of 227 
miles. Some of these Channels carry high supplies, and, 
except that they irrigate direct, might well be termed branches ; 
such are the Basarki Rajbaha with 240 cubic feet per second 
of full supply, the Bhuchar Rajbaha with 220 cubic feet, tho 
Thammaii with 240 cubic feet. Both the Main Branch Lower 
and tho Lahore Branch Canals were first opened in April 1859, 
and irrigation commenced in 18G0-G1. 


The Kasur Branch (iii) was opened in 1878. It enters 
the Kasur tahsil in its 59Lh mile and terminates 1()|- miles 
lower down in tlie Kasur nalali, near the village of Algaon. It 
performs irrigatiou through the agency of tho Khem Karau 
Rajbaha and its Branch, which arc capable of conveying 2GG 
cubic feet of watm* per second. The Rasulpur Rajbaha, an- 
other large distributary o£ tho Kasur Branch, likewise does 
some irrigatiou in the tahsil. 

Finally, the Sobraon Branch (iv) (opened at the same time 
as the Kasur Branch) passes through the Amritsar district 
parallel to the Kasiir Branch, and about 8 miles farther east, 
and just touches tho Lahore district at the town of Patti, 
where the canal debouches into a natural drainage channel, 
having expended itself in supplying the distributary channels 
above, only two of which, and these only in the latter half of 
their courses, provide irrigation in the Kasiir tahsil. 


The number of villages within tho Lahore district that are 
served by each o£ the above-named branches of the Bari Doab 
Canal are showm below-— 


Lahore Branch 


177 villages. 


Main Branch Lower ... ... ... 242 ,, 

Kasur Branch ... ... ... ... SO ,, 

Sobraon Branch ... ... ... ... ... 11 ,, 

It is understood that a considerable extension of irrigation 
from the Main Branch Lower will shortly be effected by open- 
ing a new distributary from it on behalf of the dry tracts iu 
the western portion of the Chuniiiti Manjha. 


For administrative purposes the canal is worked in three 
divisions, each under an Executive Engiueer. The Kasur and 
Sobraon Branches are in the Isb Division, the Lahore Branch 
is in the 2nd Division, and the Main Branch Lower in the 3rd. 
The head-quarters of all three divisions are at Amritsar, where 
also is tho office of tho Superintending Engineer, to whom tho 
exocutive officers are subordimito. 


Chapter VjD. 

Part II— 
Other Sources of 
Revenue. 

Buri Doab Canal. 
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Chapter V, D. Until recently there were two sets of canal assessment 

r.jtes in use on the Bari Doab Canal, one the water or crop rate 

Olh^^Sour^s of vary ill l;* witli the crop grown and intended to fall on the 
Eeveime. cultivator or tenant’s increased receipts due to the canal irriga- 
Bari Doab Caiidl Bio Other the owner’s rate varying in this district from 
aoacdbmcut-. Bo. J-8-0 to 12 annas an acre of land actually irrigated^ and 

intended to fall on the owner’s share of increased produce 
obtained by aid of the canal irrigation. The latter rate was 
introdneed in 1368 at the revision of settlement. In practice 
it was not found to fulfil its object except where the owner 
was himself cultivating the laud. Where the canal-irrigated ^ 

land was in the hamls of a tenant, the general competition for 
such land enabled the owner to get a much higher rent than he 
could liavc done if the land had not been canahirrisfated. and 
the tenant was also left to pay the owner’s rate as well as the 
crop or water-rate. From this condition of things the Canal 
Department drew the jnst conclusion that their crop cr water- 
rates were not liigfh enough in comparison with the benefit 
derived from the irrigation. Moreover the double charge of the 
two rates had proved troublesome from an account point of 
view. It was tli ere fore decided to abolish the owner’s rate, 

Avhicli had failed to accomplish its purpose and to raise the 
crop (>r water-rstes si iglit ly above what the old crop rates and 
owneL’’s rates combined amounted to. At the same time in 
supersession of tlie princi]fies hitherto followed of assessing 
canal-irrigated land no liiglior tlian ordinary nnirrig-ated land 
in its neighboluhoorl, orders were issued that all lands benefiting 
from canal irrigation slionhl, in addition to the ordinary un- 
irrigated rate, pay a nahri jxirta or canal enhanced rate, credit 
for the proceeds from which should be given to the Canal 
Department. 

'Ihie schcduh> of canal water or crop rates was revised by 
Notification No. 2621 I., dated lOtli Juno 1891. The rates now 
levied on the Bari Doab Canal are as follows : — 


Class j i Tlow. i Lift. 


I ^ 

I I Su'^urcanc and waier-nuic} , . ... ... ... 7 

1 1 j Itioo ... ... , . ... . (j 

JII . Uiciiardd and L;':irdniis j tobacco, puppy, audolLcr 

cii’tiiis ; V('L;otablcr^ ; medians ... ... ... 4 

TV I All (l\o-, tlbrc^, and riil-iuccis ; all rabi crep^, l'\- ! 

j ct^pi ,crani and ijimiar ... ... ... ! ^ 

V Ail kliarii’ crop>: not specUied above ; and 

j J- all I’oibU'r cruj>s ... ... . ■' 

VJ ' SiH'cinl rate which THa\ Ijo made' applicable 'to 
i ebannehs belcdcrl Ijy llie l.ocal Coverninent. A 
I Finudc wati'i'incr borore ihon^diino- fur rabi 
fuliinvod by a rabi crop ... ... ... .. • o 

Vil A single watering befure pioneliing not followx'd 

i)y u croi). Crops gruw'n on the stubble of a 1 
previous crop i i 


a 

1 

0 




12 


12 


0 


U 


P- 

0 I 
10 , 

b 

0 

5 I 

i 

! 

4 i 


I 

*■> i 


Rs a. p. 
3 8 0 
3 0 5 

2 4 4 

1 U 3 

10 2 * 

10 2 


0 8 1 
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Tlie realizations under tlie rates shown above during the 
last three years are stated below— 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Realizatioxs IX Rupees. 

Years, 

Kliarif. 

Rabi. 

Total. 

1891-02 

3,00,954 

7,07,360 

10,68,314 

1802-93 

4,46,520 

6,15,966 

10,62,486 

1803-01. 

3,71,425 

Not yefc ’ 
kuowii. 

1 


The credit sum estimated to be dne to the Canal Depart- 
ment on account of nahri paria under the recent assessments 
of land irrigated from the Bari Doab Canal is Rs. 94^000. At 
present land revenue assignees receive Rs. 5,594 on account of 
tiahri parta on their jagir holdings, in accordance with existing 
orders on the subject. 
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The Upper Sutlej series of canals consists as far as the Lahore 
district is concerned of the Katora^ Khanwah and Upper Sohag 
Canals. The Katora Canal issues from the Sutlej river near Ganda 
Siugwala in the Kasur tahsil. From there the canal cub passes 
through the south-western portion of Kasur tahsil^ irrigating 
at present not more than 12 or 15 hundred acres before it 
reaches Khudijin situate in the Chunian tahsil near its border 
with Kasur. Here the main branch breaks up into three 
large distributaries^ which during the hot weather months 
give abundant irrigation to the Chunian Hithar. To the south 
of the Katora Canal in the Chunian tahsil are the two other in- 
undation canals, the Upper Sohag and Klianwah, which take oS 
from the river within the limits of the Chunian tahsil some 
way below the Katora head. At present the total area irri- 
gated by these canals within this district is between 40 and 50 
thousand acres situate in 157 estates : more than two-thirds of 
this irrigation is done by the Katora Canal. The other two are 
very variable and as far as the Lahore lands are concerned, 
may irrigate one year double what they do another. As a matter 
of fact they are intended more for the benefit of the adjacent 
district of Montgomery than for that of Lahore. 

The former rates charged for irrigation from these canals 
were a crop rate of 8 annas an acre for flow and 4 annas for lift; 
and a water-advantage or owner’s rate of 8 annas an acre on 
all land coming under irrigation any harvest, except that on 
the second cropping under irrigation in one agricultural year 
only 4 annas an acre was taken. In 1892 the scale of crop rates 
was revised, the former scale being thought too low. The new 
rates as finally sanctioned to come into effect from April 1893 
are shown below ; — 


Ks- A. P. 

Class I. — Rice, gardens, chillies ... 2 4 0 

Class 11. — Cotton, sugarcane, melons, 18 0 

hemp and till. 

Glass 111 . — AH other autumn crops not 12 0 
otherwise mentioned. 

Class IV . — All rabi crops, fallow lauds, 0 S 0 
lands ploughed but not sown. 

The canal water-advantage rate was raised to 12 annas an 
acre to be levied on all land actually irrigated in the kharif or 
rabi harvest, but not to be levied more than once in the year, 
whether the land bears one crop or two crops under the irri- 
gation. The new water-advantage rate came into effect from 
the autumn of 1892, 

The result of these changes in tlie rates was to increase 
the annual gross revenue from the Upper Sutlej inundation 
canals in the Lahore district by 80 or 90 per cent. The receipts 
derived from the irrigation of each canal in the Lahore district 
during the last three years are shown below 
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1 1S91-92. 1 

1892-93. 1 

1893-94. 

Water-rate . 

Water- 

advantage 

rate. 

Water-rate, 

1 W ater- 
j ^U-l vantage 
* rate. 

Water-rate. 

Water- 

advantage 

rate. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Katora 

15,393 

11,231 

18,850 

26,386 

28,829 

21,355 

Khanwab 

883 

805 

1,681 

1,511 

3,127 

i 

3,892 

Upper Sohag 

2,107 

2,075 

4,116 

6,021 

2,215 

2,920 

Total ... ! 

18,383 

17,111 

21,617 

33,921 

1 

31,171 

31,167 


The nature of the cropping on land irrigated from these 
inundation canals is indicated in the following percentage 
statement : — 


Rice 
Maize 
Cotton 
Jo war 

Other autumn crops 

Wheat 

Parley 

Oram 

Otiier rabi crops 


Percentage of crop on 
area sown . 


12 

4 

4 


23 

24 


18 

8 


ion 
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CHAPTER YI 

TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES AND CANTON- 
MENTS. 


SECTION A.— ANCIENT LAHORE, 

I — History of Lahore City, 

Chapter VL A. Lahore is a city which may claim the attention, not only of 

A i nt~L h re. student of the history and antiquities of India, but also of the 

general reader. It is situated in a region interesting to all, as 
The city of Lahore. classic ground of Alexander’s conquests ; it is important 

in early Indian history, as the focus of the earliest struggles 
between Hinduism and Muhammadanism, and the centre of a 
confederation which, for upwards of two centuries, successfully 
withstood the progress of Islam. The name of the city is 
associated with every Muhammadan dynasty of Northern India 
from the Ghaznivides to the Mughals, sometimes as the seat 
of Government, and always as a place of importance. In the 
history of the Sikhs, it is distinguished as the scene of Arjun’s 
martyrdom and as the capital of the kingdom founded by 
Ranjit Singh. Lastly, it is at the present time the chief city of 
a province containing within its limits perhaps the most martial 
population of India. Historians and poets of the East and of 
the West have united in celebrating the extent and eulogizino- 
the splendour of Lahore. Abulfida, in the fourteenth centur^ 
had read of it in the pages of Ibn Alatir as “a city great amono' 
the cities of India.’’ Abul-fazl, in the sixteenth, describes it as 
the‘* grand resort of people of all nations.” “If Shiraz and 
Ispahan,” says an old local proverb, “were united, they would 
not make one Lahore.” The traveller Thevenot, who saw it in 
A.D. 1G65, the period of its decline, states that a short time 
before his visit the city with its suburbs covered an area of 
three leagues in length. Bernier notes the magnificence of its 
palace, the length of its streets, and the height of the houses 
as compared with those at Agra or at Delhi. Our own Milton 
places Lahore among the — 

Cities of old or modera fame, the seat 
Of mightiest empires, 

which met the eyes of the repentant Adam from the hill of 
Paradise,* and Moore has built up amid the palaces, domes 
and gilded minarets” of Lahore, a city of enchantment” 
sacred to the loves of Lala Rukh and Feramurz. 

Legendary history. gy ] qc ^\ Hindu tradition the origin of Lahore, like that of 
most of the princely houses of India, is traced to Rama, king 


# Paradise Lost, Book XI, 1, 337 — 341. 
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of Ayodhya (Oude), tlie hero of the Eamayana^ whose two sons 
Lav or Lok, and Kash, are said to have founded ti»e neighbouring 
cities of Lahore and Kasur. But it is not merely in local tradition 
that Lahore is made illustrious \ its name is celebrated in the 
legends and quasi-hhioviG traditions of comparatively distant 
localities as the scene of the battles and chivalry of heroic times, 
and the metropolis, in a Greek sense, of other ancient Hindu 
States. In the Raja Tarajigini the ancient chronicle of Kashmir, 
Lahore is mentioned as a dependency of the great Lalitaditya. 
In the Desh'~vi~bhdga, a compilation from the Puranas, drawn up 
by order of the learned Kaja Jai Singh Sawai, of Jaipur, it; is re- 
corded that, at the end of the Dwapar or Brazen Age, Bhiin Sen 
fought Ban Mai, Raja of Lahore, a mighty prince, with an army 
of 10,000 horsemen, and after a conflict of three days’ duration, 
took him prisoner and made his kingdom tributary. Again, in 
the ballad poetry of the northern border, the forest; near 
Lahore,” then called Udenagar, figures as the battle-ground 
where Rasalu, son of Sal Vahdn, the eponymic hero of Sialkot, 
fought and slew the monster Rdkhns, Again, to descend to 
more historic times, in the annals of the Mewar State, in Raj- 
putana, the founder of the royal line is recorded to have been 
Kanaksen, a Solar Rajput prince, who migrated from Lahore. 
Moreover, the Solankhi tribe of Analliara Pattan and the Bliatis 
of Jaisalmer, whose name is still borne by one of the city gate- 
ways, point to Lahore as the seat of their earlier location. 

On the other hand, there is a Muhammadan tradition that 
the present city and fortress of Lahore were founded by Malik 
Azaz, the friend and counsellor of Mahmud of Ghazni, and his 
tomb by the Taksali gate is still revered by Musalmans as the 
burial place of the Oekist of Lahore. 

These two traditions may be reconciled by supposing that 
the original Hindu city of Lahore did occupy exactly its present 
site, or that the city had been deserted or destroyed before its 
final capture by the Muhammadans, -and was founded by them de 
novo. There are reasons which make it probable that both these 
suppositions are correct. It is probable that there was an older 
city of Lahore somewhere in the vicinity of the existing village 
of Ichra, or about three miles from its preseut site. In the first 
place, there is a tradition among the inabitants of villages of 
Ichra and Muzang to this effect; in the next place, the old name 
of Ichra was Ichra Lahore, which is still to be found, it is said, 
upon old documents; and lastly, the oldest and most sacred 
Hindu shrines are to be found in this locality. 

These stories cannot indeed be considered history, but they 
show the intimate connection of Lahore with the semi-mythic 
period of Indian history. Numismatic researches tend to show 
that Lahore formed a portion of the kingdom of Memandi and 
his successors, that it fell successively into the hands of the 
Scythic dynasties of Azes, Kadphises, and KanekLs, and subse- 
quently, under the rule of a Sassanian dynasty of princes who 
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Chapter YJ, A. 

Ancient Lahore. 

Uow rt'concileablc 


Kamo of La hole, 


Date of 
Btion. 


reigned between the fourth and seventh centuries A. D. It is 
possible that Kanekis, wliose date is given by Prinsep as about 100 
A. D. is the same as the Keneksen of the Mewar chronicle, and 
the Kanishka of the annals of Kashmir, in which case Lahore 
must have been the capital of the third Scythian dynasty. 
From the above and other similar traditions of Rajput origin 
it may be inferred that the founders of Lahore were of the Rajput 
race, and that the city was probably the capital of one of the 
earliest of the Rajput States esablished in the west of India ; 
and this inference is corroborated by the fact tliat, at the ear- 
liest dawning of reliable Indian history, — the period of the 
Musalman invasions in the seventh and tenth centuries, — we 
find Lahore the capital of an important Hindu principality, 
exercising a kind of feudal superiority over other States. 

The name Lahore” (whicli is of course connected with the 
name of its Tnytiiical founder, the son of Rama) is not peculiar 
to the capital of the Punjab ; there is a Lahore in Afghanistan, 
tlie scat of an old Hajput colony ; another in the Peshawar 
district, another in Hindustan Proper, and a Lohdr in the Mewar 
State of Rajpiitana. It appears in Muhammadan writers under 
tlie varied forms of Luhdr, Loher, Lahdivar, Lehoiva, Luhd- 
u'ctYj Lo/tihccr, and Rahivar ',^ \\\ the chronicles of 

JLijputana it is mentioned under the the name of Loh-kot ; and in 
the before mentioned, it is called Ldh^ 

a war is the oldest, and probably the most correct form of the 
name, as it is the form under which it appears in the writings of 
Abu Riluiu al Baruiii, a contemporary and companion of the 
Emperor Mahmud of Ghazni, and one who is known to have 
hcen well versed in the literature of the Hindus. The termin- 
ation dicar is no doubt a corruption of the colloquial Sanskrit 
mvarann^ meaning a ^^fort” or enclosure,” which is found as 
a termination in the names of many other Rajput cities, — as, 
for example, PeshdvHir, Rdjdivar (commonly called Edjorej and 
Sonducar. Lohdnvar^ therefore, may signify Fort of Loh^ and the 
name may thus correspond in signification with the Loh-kot of 
the Rajputdna chronicles, and give a key to the legend respect- 
ing its foundation. 

found- The exact date of the foundation of Lahore is, as may be 
supposed, impossible to discover; but we may make an approxi- 


* In tldg form ii occurs in the writinj^s of j\m{r Khnsrau of Delhi, one of the 
fathers of Urdu literature, who wrote at the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
lury-— 

Az had Sam an f ta Laha-nur. 

Decli imarat nest ma^-nr clar Kasiir. 

ALo, in the record-^ of a Muhammad, an shriiio, near Lah.oro, founded in the 
time of IJnhlul Khan Lodi. LaJid-'riury is a corruption of Lrdn'-jmyar ; nur^ in 
fact, is still the Dakhani form of mojar, and appears in the names of othci 
cities, p [/. — Kalanoi’c, Kananore. 

t II Omar iy probably a Muliarnmadan corruption, sncrpfcsted by the fact that 
ditrln^^ the Lathan and Mughal dynasties, Lahore v\as the toruiiiiua of the great 
impciial road from Agra. 

;|; An anonymous writer in the “Annual Kegister” for T809 Btalci that he 
waia told at Lahore that the ancient name of the cit> was Allaaiur, 
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mate guess at the period of its rise to importance from the Chapter VI, A. 

following considerations. We have already seen that Lahore . 

was founded and had risen to be the capital of a great kingdom 

before the end of the seventh century of the Christian era. On found 

the other hand there are reasons for believing that the city, if it ‘ 

existed, was a place of no importance up to at least the fii’st 

century. In the first place, there is no mention of Lahore, nor of 

any city with which it may be fairly identified, in the writings of 

the Greek historians of the expedition of Alexander to the Last. 

Burnes would identify it with Sangdla,^ a city mentioned by 
Arrian as the stronghold of the Kathcei or Katheri, who occupied 
the region in which Lahore is situated. But the position of San- 
gala — three marches from the Ravi — would appear fatal to such 
a position. Yet there can be no doubt that Alexander crossed 
the Ravi in tlie vicinity of Lahore, and must in all probability 
have passed the site of the modern city. If, therefore, any 
place of importance had existed at the time, it would doubtless 
have been mentioned. In the next place, no city answering in 
name or description to Lahore occurs in Strabo, who wrote be- 
tween B.C. GG and A.D. 24, and describes with some particularity 
the region of Katlmea; nor does it appear in Pliny^s description 
of the royal road between the Indus and Allahabad, which 
must have been written between A.D. 22 and A.D. 79. Lastly, 
no coins of the ludo-Bactrian or Indo-Scythic dynasties have 
been discovered at Lahore, although the locality formed a portion 
of the kingdom of Manander and his successors, and probably 
also of the Scythic dynasties of Azes, Kad pluses, Kanekis. It 
may be therefore so far concluded with some degree of con- 
fidence that Lahore must have ,beeu founded between the first 
and seventh centuries of the Christian era. 

But, further in the Geography of Ptolomy,t who flourished 
at xilexandria about A, D. 150, mention is made of a city called 
LahoMa, situated on the route between the Indus and Palibothra, 
ill a tract of countr}^ called Kaspeiria [Ivaslimir ?] . described as 
extending along the rivers Biddstes^ (Jhelum), Sandahdl 
{Chandr, Bhdga, or Chenab), and Adris (ILivi). This place 
Wilford would identify, from its name and position, with Lahore, 
and the identification is made more probable by the recent dis- 
covery by Major-General Cumiiugbam of the Ainakdtis of 
Ptolemy, a city placed by him in the immediate vicinity of Labohln^ 


* The itlnntificalion of this place is a 7'Ct'a^a quer^tio amongst Puujal>i an- 
tiquaries. Wilford would identify it with Kalanore ; Jrasson witli Ilaripa ; other.s 
with Sangla, one of an isolated gronp of rocks on the l)order of tlio Jhaag and 
Gujranwala districts, about 03 miles from Lahore. Elpliinstono, the SetHemeut 
Officer of the Montgomery district, would idoutif^ it \\iLhu locality iu that 
district, still bearing the name, situated withiu a reasonable distance of the Ravi, 
and within the local limits of the Kathhi tribe, the repre-yentatives of the ancie.nt 
Kathnioi. But see Archaeological Survey Report and Utr^eftcef of the Montgom- 
ery district. 

f Lib. vii § dC § 48. 
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if Tod’s Chronology is to be trusted, we have a further proof 

Ancient Lahore- Lahore must have been a place of some importance at the 
Date of found- time Ptolemy’s Geography was written, in thefact that the mid- 
die of the second century is assigned by Tod as the date of the 
migration of Prince Keneksen from Lahore. However this may 
be, we may fairly infer as much from the mere mention of the 
city by the Greek geographer, and approximately fix the date 
of Lahore’s foundation at the end of the first or the beginning 
of the second century of our era. 

Lahore before the Beyond the fact of its Rajput origin, hardly anything can 
Muhammadau in- be recorded with certainty of the history or even of the exiat- 
ence of Lahore until the period of the Muhammadan invasion. 
In the Tabula Peutingeriana, a valuable itinerary of the Roman 
Empire, supposed to have been drawn up about A. D. 230, 
mention is made of a city named Tahora, situated on tlie route 
from the Indus to the Ganges, which so far corresponds in 
position with Lahore that it is made to follow on the list of a city 
named Spaturaj on the river Clienab. The former Major-General 
Cunningham would identify with Lahore; but Wilford prefers 
Tihdra, an ancient city on the Sutlej, mentioned in the Mahd^ 
hhdrata ; and philologically the latter identification would appear 
most probable, as the Sanskrit d is frequently represented (as 
before observed) by the Greek or Latin o ; but the interchange 
of t and I is contrary to analogy. A far less dubious mention 
of Lahore is found, as pointed out by Major-General Cunning- 
ham, in the itinerary of Hwau Thsang, the Chinese traveller, 
who visited the Punjab A. D. (330. He speaks of a large city, 
containing many thousands of families, chiefly Brihmius, situ- 
ated on the eastern frontier of the kingdom of Cheka, which, he 
says, extended from the Indus to the Beas. From this city he 
proceeded eastward to China, Pali, and thence to Jdlandhara, 
the modern Jullundur. Now Jullundur is situated almost due 
east of Lahore, and midway between the two cities is a village 
called Patti, to this day. There can be little doubt, therefore, 
that the great Brahmanical city of Hwan Thsang was the city 
of Lahore. 

It is probable that at Lahore, as in most Eastern States> 
there were frequent changes of dynasty. The earliest princes 
were perhaps Rajputs from Ayodhya of the same family as 
those who reigned in Guzerat and Mewar. vSubsequently — but 
when, it is impossible to say— the sceptre seems to have passed 
to the hands of Rajputs of other tribes, such as the Solankhe 
and the Bhatis. At the period of the first appearance of the 

* The fact that the accent of Amdkdtis is contrary to analogy, on the penal- 
timate, seems to show’ that, in the Greek some stress was laid on that syllable 
which would have been the case if it had been originally written as two words, 
Amakdtis; farther the Sanskrit d is not unfrequently represented in Greek by an 
accentuated u j for instance, Chandtci Bho.g(i is rendered ScLTidubdl } Vyisa as 
Bihdsis^ The transmutation of the p sound into the dental has its analogy iu 
the change of the Latin Attus into Appius, or the Sanskrit Iravati into Adris. 
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Muhaminadans, Lahore was in the hands of a Chauhan prince 
of the family of Ajmer/^ and during the later invasions 
of the tenth century the reigning family is Brahmanical. 
There are also reasons for believing that, either owing to change 
of dynasty, or to its exposed position on the high road from 
Afghanistan to India, the city of Lahore, before its occupation by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, had been deserted; and that in Ferishta, 
the Muhammadan historian, there is a confusion between Lahore 
the Cityy and Lahore the Province. It is, in the first place, 
expressly stated in the Eadiqa tul aqlim of Murtaza Husain, 
that before the Muhammadan invasion the seat of Government 
was transferred from Lahore to Sialkot, or Sdlvahnpur and not 
re-transferred until the period of the Ghazni vide Emperor 
Masaud II, Such would also appear from the traditions of the 
Bhatis, which speak of Sdlvahnpur as the capital city, when 
they were rulers of Lahore. Then again, A1 Baruni, who speaks 
from personal knowledge of the locality of modern Lahore at 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni’s invasion, mentions Lahore, not 
as a city, but as a region, of which the capital was Mddhokaur. 
Now Mddhohaur, might easily, from the similarity between 
h and w, and r and final t, in the Arabic character, be corrupted 
from Manhot or Manduhkot, a place near Sialkot. The supposi- 
tion is rendered more probable by the fact that, in aftm- times, 
Sher Shah, the so-called usurper, — but, as will be hereafter 
pointed out, in reality the representative of the anti-Moghal, or 
anti -foreigner party, — seriously contemplated removing the seat 
of Government from Lahore, which had become associated with 
Moghal supremacy, to this very place, the capital of the last 
native dynasty. If such be the case, it will serve to explain 
the otherwise remarkable fact that no mention of Lahore is to 
be found in the Geography of Masudi, the Herodotus of the 
Arabs, who wrote in the tenth century, and himself sojourned 
at Mooltan, or within little more than 200 miles from the modern 
city of Lahore, 

Such are the somewhat barren results of inquiries into 
the pre-Muhammadan history of Lahore. They may be briefly 
recapitulated as follows : — That the city of Lahore, formerly 
Lohawar, and possibly the Lahokla of Ptolemy, was founded by 
an ancient Rajput colony some time between the first and seventh 
centuries of our era, probably as early as the beginning of 
the second ; that it soon rose to be a place of importance, the 
parent of other colonies, and eventually the capital of a powerful 
principality, to which it gave its name ; that, whether owing to 
change of dynasty, or to its exposed position on the high road 
from Afghanistan to India, it was subsequently deserted, and 
the seat of Government was removed to Sialkot or its vicinity, 
where it remained until the period of the invasion of Mahmud of 
Ghazni in the beginning of the elventh century; that the 
conqueror re-occupied the deserted city, and established a 
garrison in a fort, built possibly, like the Purdna Qila at Delhi, 
on the ruins of the old Rajput stronghold. 
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Tho foregoing pages have given in brief outline wliat little 
is known oi the early history of the city itself. Its later foi’- 
tunes wore bound up with those of the province of which it 
became the capital, and will be found briefly narrated in Chapter 
II. The following pages trace the architectural history of the 
city, and show its state at various periods. 

Modern Lahore falls far short of the glowing descriptions 
given by early writers, and quoted in the preceding pages. In 
size and populousness it is far inferior to Lucknow, Delhi, 

Agra, and oven to Amritsar. The circuit of its walls does not 
exceed three miles, and its population, at the last census, was ^ 

given at about 107,0C0. The streets are narrow and wormlike, 
and the general aspect of the city, with the exception of 
its northern front, is neither imposing nor picturesque. But 
a closer acquaintance with the city and its environs will 
tend considerably to modify the first impression and give some 
colour to tlie extravagant descriptions referred to above. That 
Lahore formerly covered a far larger area than it does at present 
is at once apparent from the number and extent of the ruins 
whicli cover the face of the surrounding country. From the city 
walls to Shalamar, Mian Mir and Ichra — a circle with a 
radius of some three or four miles — one is constantly com- 
ing across crumbling mosques, tombs, gateways and 
gigantic mounds. Some conception of the extent of Lahore 
in its palmier days, as compared with its present state, may be 
formed from the fact that of thirty-six guzars or quarters into 
which Lahore is known to have been divided, only nine are 
included within the area of the modern city ; but a more vivid 
picture of the desolation which has passed over Lahore will be 
obtained by a view of the surrounding country from a minaret 
of the Imperial mosque or of the mosque of Wazir Khan. 

Some liave supposed that the actual city, that is, tho in- 
habited portion of Lahore, never extended beyond its present 
limits, and tliat the mass of debris which everywhere meets the 
eye is composed entirely of the remains of tombs and garden walls. 

The supposition may be proved to be erroneous, not only by the 
evidence of eye-witnesses, Native and European, such as Bernier, 
Tavernier and Thevenotj but also from the existence among 
the debris of numerous small wells, such as are constructed iii 
the private dwelling-houses of a closely-packed city and from 
the position of the large ruined mosque on the right-hand side . 
of the Amritsar road, known as the Idgahj or place of asssembly 
upon Muhammadan feast-days. Such buildings are almost al- 
ways erected in the immediate outskirts of a town ; it may be 
inferred, therefore, that when this mosque was built the city 
extended as far as its immediate vicinity : but the city is now 
nearly three miles off, and the building has long ceased to be the 
rendezvous of the faithful on their holy days. Again, we have 
a casual notice, in a Muhammadan writer of Akbaris time of a 
certain guzar or quarter, which is now desolate and upwards of 
a mile from the city, as being the most populous quarter of 
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Lahore; and lastly, we have the analogy of other eastern cities. Chapter VI» A- 

such as Kabul, Tabriz or Ispahan, where the suburbs, that is the . — 

portion of the city beyond the walls, are far the most extensive •^^cient Lahore- 

and important parts of the town. Upon the whole it may be City buildings. 

considered probable that in its best days^ that is during the 

reigu of Shahjahan, the city must have had a circuit of some 16 

or 17 miles. The portion of the city outside the walls probably 

consisted o-f numerous thickly inhabited spots connected with the 

city gates by long bazars . The intervals between these different 

quarters were filled up with tombs, gardens and mosques, whose 

remains now form a conspicuous feature in the aspect of the 

environs of Lahore. The Afoti Alahnl or “ Kegent'Street ’’ of old 

Lahore is said to have been in the vicinity of the present civil 

station, and to this day coins and remains of jewellery are 

occasionally picked up in that locality after heavy rains. 

It is easier to form an idea of the size and extent of the old 
city of Lahore than of its magnificence. Few cities have 
suffered more from desolating hordes and from anarchy than 
Lahore during the last 120 years previous to the inauguration 
of English rulo. Eight times did the troops of Ahmad Shah 
Dunini pass through Lahore : Mahrattas and Sikhs have dune 
their work of destruction, and the buildings, being for the most 
part built of brick, have perished and are perishing rapidly 
from mere exposure. But it is certain, from the accounts we 
possess and from the absence of any but insignificant specimens 
of Hindu and Patlian remains, that until the period of the 
V. hloghal dynasty, the city had no architectural pretensions ; 
on the other hand, in the number and importance of its tombs, 
the profuse use of glazed tiles and enamelled frescoes as an 
architectural decoration, the recurrence of the bulb-like dome 
and semi-domed gateway we have all the characteristics of the 
Moghal or what may be termed the florid style of Indo-Muh- 
ammadan architecture, standing perhaps in a similar relation 
to the Pathan to that which the decorated style of English 
architecture bears to that termed semi-Norman. As fax* as can 
bo judged from existing remains, Lahore can never have 
equalled Delhi in its public buildings, though the superior size 
of its private edifices would indicate the existence of more 
private wealth. Still, in the tomb of Jahangir the palace of 
that Prince and of his successor Shahjahan, the mosque of 
Wazir Khan, the Pearl mosque, the gardens of Shalamar, 
and the Badshahi or Imperial mosque of Aurangzob, will be 
found no mean specimens of architecture ; and on its north- 
eastern side, where the mosque of Aurangzeb, with its plain 
white domes of marble and tall unadorned mmdrs, the mauso- 
leum of Kanjit Singh, with its curvilinear roof, projecting 
balconies and details, half Muhammadan, half Hindu, and lastly, 
the once brilliantly enamelled front of the palace of the Moghals 
stand si<le by side overlooking a broad and grassy plain, — Lahore 
can, even now, show an architectural fowp worthy of an 

imperial city ; and could we but imagine the same palace-front, 
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Chapter VI, A. undishgured by Sikh and English additions, with its coloured 

frescoes fresh and vivid, the river flowing at its base and east- 

Ancient Lahore, ^vvard, as far as the eye could reach, a massive quay of masonry, 
Ciry buildings. with flights of steps at intervals and gardens extending to the 
water^s edge, the now deserted suburbs filled with a thriving 
population aud interspersed with tombs and bdrddaris ihsing 
amid luxuriant gardens, whose gates glittered with many-colour- 
ed porcelain, we should form a conception of what we have reason 
to believe Lahore really was in the period of its prime. 

Lahoro of the There are no architectural remains of the old Hindu city of 
Hmuu period. Lahore, — a circumstance which might well be explained by the 

absence of stone material, and the numerous destructive invasions 
to which the city has been subjected ; but it is not necessary to 
resort to this explanation, for the fact is in accordance with what 
all Indian architectural researches tend to show, namely, that 
the northern Hindu race was not, until a comparatively late 
period, in the habit of building temples, or durable edifices of 
any kind. Even at Delhi, "the seat of Hindu dynasties from up- 
wards of a thousand years before Christ to more than a thou- 
sand years after the Christian era, aud where there is abundance 
of stone, no specimens of Hindu architecture exist dating earlier 
than the tenth or the eleventh century. There are some grounds 
for supposing that the old Hindu city of Lahore did not occupy 
exactly the site of the modern city. Tradition points to the 
vicinity of Ichra, a village about three miles to the west, as the 
site of old Lahore. The name of the village was formerly Ichra 
Lahore^ a name still to be found, it is said, upon old documents 
and occasionally adopted in huadisj or native bills of exchange, 
drawn upon Lahore. Moreover, some of the oldest and most 
sacred Hindu shrines are to be met with in this locality.* Should 
such be the case, it is not improbable that the gateway of the 
present city, known as the Ldhori or Lohdri gateway, was so 
called as being the gateway looking in the direction of Lohdwar 
or old Lahore, just as the Kashmiri gate looks towards Kashmir, 
and the Delhi gate of modern Delhi to the ancient city of that 
name. 

under the Blit there is not only a total absence of the old Hindu archi- 
tectural remains. With the exception of two small mosques in 
the heart of the city, the Nimiwdla inasjid and Shiranwdla 
raa^jidy and the ruins of one or two shrines, there are no archi- 
tectural relics of an earlier date than the time of Humayun. 
This fact, coupled with the silence of earlier writers, leads to 
the conclusion that Lahore, at the period of the Pathan dynasties, 
though a place of considerable importance, was not remarkable 
for its extent or the beauty of its buildings. Amir Khusrau, at 
the end of the thirteenth century, alludes to Lahore and the 
twin city of Kasur simply as inhabited spots in the midst of a 
desolate waste. Ibn Batuta, who travelled from Mooltan to 
Delhi in the middle of the fourteenth, did not think it worth a 


Lai ore 
Pathacs. 


♦ For iu&taace, Bhairo ha sthdn and the Chandrdt, 
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visit; Timdr, at the end of the same century, left it to a sub- Chapter VI, A. 

ordinate to plunder ; the Emperor Babar, who always took care . 

to see what was to be seen, and in his memoirs has left graphic ^^cient Lahore* 

descriptions of Kabul, Samarkand, and the environs of Delhi, Lahore under the 

leaves Lahore unnoticed ; lastly Amin Ahmad Razi, author of a 

work called Haft Aql'un, dated A. D. 1624, states that until the 

time of Akbar, Lahore was nothing more than a number of 

detached liamlets. 

In an architectural point of a view, therefore, Lahore is 
essentially a Moghal city ; and its Muhammadan remains, witli 
a few exceptions, are in tlie Moghal style ; the exceptions being 
the tomb of Shah Musa, by the railway station, which is Pathan ; 
and the mosque of ]\raryain Makani or Maryam Zamdni by the 
eastern gateway of the fort, the style of which is transitional 
between the Pathan and the JMoghal. Throe localities at Lahore 
are traditionally connected with tlio Ghazuivido period, and are 
looked upon as places of great sanctity, — the tomb of Malik 
Ayaz, before alluded to, who is said to have built up the walls 
and fortress of Lahore miraculously iu a single night; the tomb 
of Syad Izliak, in the quadrangle of Wazir Khan’s mosque; and 
lastly, the tomb of Data Ganj Ba khsh, a learned divine of Baghdad, 
the St. Odo of his day, who accompanied the victorious army of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, iu the character of spiritual adviser, and 
died at an adv^anced a 2 :e at Laliore. Whatever may liave been 
Ins deeds, he lias nnfort unaiely lunl no Rol^ert Wace to clioronicle 
them. lie has left a work eTititled Kaslif ul-Mahjuh , the Revela- 
tion of the Hidden^ but it does not reveal a single fact connected 
ivith the history of his time. 

To the Moghals we owe the introduetion of what now form 
three striking characteristics of the principal cities of Upper 
India. In the first place, there grew up with them a new style 
of architecture, more splendid and elaborate, though less massive 
than the later Pathan from which it was developed. In the 
next place, to their love of the picturesque in nature, — a pleasing 
feature in their character, — we owe the construction of those 
regularly-planned gardens,* with their dense foliage, fountains 
and imitative cascades, which have excited the enthusiastic 
admiration of travellers to the east. Coming from the well- 
watered valleys and waving foliage of Ushaud Indejan, Babar 
regarded with almost European disgust the dusty treeless plains 
of the Punjab. In his memoirs, he bitterly complains of the 
ugliness of the cities of Hindustan. “They have no walled 
gardens,” he says, “no artificial water-courses ; ” and he seems 
to have lost no time in setting them a good example, by laying 
out a magnificent garden at Agra. “The men of Hind,” he 
continues, who had never before seen palaces formed on such 
a plan, or laid out with such elegance, gave the name of Kabul 
to the side of the Jumna on which these palaces were built.” 


* It is remarkable that there is no Hindi word m common use for a gaidai 
Bdgh and Chaman are Fersian. and rou^a, Arabic. 
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Chapter VL A. Lastly, tlie same appreciation of natural scenery, combined with - 

a solicitude for the preservation of the dead, characteristic of 

Ancient Lahore. Tartar races, led to the erection of the numerous garden-enclosed 
tombs, which form a picturesque feature of the environs of every 
Moghal city.* 

Remaina of the Lahore, with its numerous gardens, tombs and ornamental 
Moghai rerioU. gateways, must have been, in the days of its splendour, a fine 
specimen of an Indo-Moghal city; and though no city has per- 
liaps suffered more from devastations and the hand of time, it 
can still show no mean specimens of architecture. In the old 
gateways leading to the fort, we have examples of the bold and 
massive style of Akbar, contrasting remarkably with the elegant V- 
. but somewhat fantastic architecture of later periods. In the 

two elaborately carved vestibules, with pillars of red sandstone, 
supporting a sloping entablature, in the quadrangle of the citadel 
known as Jahangir^s Khwabgab, we have good specimens of the 
Hindu-Moslem style of art, 'usually supposed to have been 
peculiar to the time of Akbar. 

The Khw'abgah of Jahangir consisted of a large quadrangle 
with a colonnade on three sides t of red stone pillars, intricately 
carved with bracket capitals, consisting of the figures of peacocks, 
elephants and griffins. On the centre of the fourth side, which 
overlooked the Eavi, stood a lofty pavilion, in the Aloghal style 
of architecture, and on either side at the point of contact of the 
colonnade with the outer wall were two chambers with verandahs 
of elaborately carved pillars supporting a sloping entablature, 
in the Hindu style. In the quadrangle was a garden, with a ^ 
chahutra or platform, of marble mosaic, and beneath the pavilion 
and colonnades were underground chambers to serve as a refuo-e 
from the heat. Sikh and European disfigurements have com- 
pletely destroyed the effect of this beautiful quadrangle. The 
pavilion has been transmogrified into a mess room ; the colonnades 
have been walled in and cut up into quarters, but the two cham- 
bers remain in tolerable preservation, and are fine specimens of 
the Hindu-Moslem style of art usually supposed to be peculiar to 
the time of Akbar. In the tomb of Jahangir, at Shahdara; the 
Mosque of Wazir Khan, on the south side of the city; the Pearl 
Mosque; the throne-room and marble pavilion in the citadel; the 
tomb of Asaf Khan ; the Gardens of Shalaniar ; the Gulabi bagh 
or Garden of Rose-water ; the Gateway of Zeb-ul-Nissa, and 
the Imperial Mosque of Aurangzeb, wo have examples of the 


* The practice of building their own monuiiientfl seems at first sight to imply 
a distrust on the part of the Turk! nobles of the piety of their heirs. It must 
rather, perhaps, be ascribed to the uncertainty under "an Eastern despotism, of 
transmitting wealth to posterity, and the certainty, under any circumstances, of 
its being minutely subdivided. Most large incomes were the result either of 
personal favour or peculation ; in either case, the fortune generally died with the 
possessor. We can understand, therefore, why a man who had been successful in 
his generation should be anxious to secure for himself a* suitable monument,— that 
“ necessary adjunct of a Tartar’s glory/’ — before the means to do so had been 
dissipated. 

f Usually called the Moti Maiida/^ 
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Indo-Moghal style proper, with its usual characteristics of bulb- Chapter VI, A. 

like domes, supported on elaborate pendentives, ogee arches, . , 

with feathered edgings, marble lattice windows, and brilliantly ^ 

enamelled walls. As works of art, none of them can perhaps 

bear comparison with the chefs doeuvre of Delhi, Agra, or Fateh- 

pur vSikri ; but there is one special feature in the Moghal buildings 

at Lahore which cannot fail to strike observers, namely, the 

profusion and excellence of the coloured tiling and enamelled 

frescoes used as an external decoration. By it the architects of 

the day were enabled to compensate, to some extent, for the 

want of stone material and the consequent impossibility of 

sculpture, and to give to brick walls that appearance of costliness 

and durability which, in an aesthetic point cf view, is essential 

to success. The native name of this species of decoration is kdsi ^ ^ ^ 

or hdshi. Its use is common all over Persia; and Babar, writing ulea.’ 

in the 16th century, speaks of a mosque at Samarkand covered 

with porcelain of China as a novelty to him. It appears to 

have been introduced, in ths form in which it is found in this 

part of India, from China, through Persia, by the Moghals. 

Tradition attributes its introduction to the influence of Tamer- 
lane’s Chinese wife. However that may be, the earliest instance, 
according to Ferguson, is the celebrated mosque of Tabriz, built 
about the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the fourteenth 
century of our era, just after the conquest of Persia by the 
Moghals. The next is the tomb of Muhammad Khudabandan, 
at vSnltania, built by the successor of Ghazan Khan, the builder 
of the mosque at Tabriz. From this date the use of glazed tiles 
became common in Persia; but it was not till upwards of two 
centuries from this time that it cauie to be so in Hindustan. 

The earliest instance of this mode of decoration at Lahore is the 
tomb of Shah Miisa, built in the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 

The colours of this, the oldest specimen, are as vivid, and the 
decoration is as perfect, as in any of the later ones ; but the art 
did not come iuto general use until the tiine of Shahjahau, when 
it took a new form. Encaustic tiles were, to a great extent, 
disused, and the designs were executed on a hard kind of cement. 

This process, being probably cheaper, led to the almost universal 
adoption of kdshi designs as an architectural ornament. There 
is hardly a mosque, or a tomb, or a gateway, built during this 
period, the walls of which are not covered with them. Strange 
to say, after the reign of Shahjahan, it became almost entirely 
disused, and the art may now be said to be lost in the Punjab. 

Coloured tiles are still manufactured in Lahore and Mooltan ; 
but the colouring is very poor, and the process of executing 
coloured designs upon plaster is altogether unknown. 

The finest existing specimens of htshi work are to be found 
in the mosque of Wazir Khan, built iu A.D. 16&4 by Hakim AH- 
ud-din Wazir Khan, a native of Chiuiot, who, although a Punjabi 
by birth rose, during the reign of the liberal-minded Shahjahan to 
be Governor of Lahore, as well as Court physician. In gratitude 
for his iinlooked for prosperity under the rule of a stranger, he 
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Chapter VI, A. erected the mosque, which bears his name, at a great expense, 

. over the remains of an old Ghaznivide saint. Artists, it is said. 

Ancient Lahore- ggxit for expressly from China to execute the Icdshi ivork, 

Ea^hi^ work, or mosque was pronounced, according to a writer of the 

„ucaustic ti es. day,* a mole on the cheek of the city of Lahore/' Dr. Center, 
the Chemical Examiner to the Punjab Government, made a 
careful analysis of specimens of kdshi work, and the results of 
his analysis are here given 

‘‘It consists essentially of a layer of glass spread on a hard kind of plaster, — 
sometimes on a material porceluneoua in structure. On analysis the glass was 
found to be an ordinary silicate colonred by metallic oxides. Tho plaster was 
found to be composed of a mixture of lime and siliceous sand, the hardness 
being due to silication, which accounts for its bearing the heat required to fuse 
glass. It is remarkable that an old Unddhist cast was found to be composed of 
a similar material. I got specimens made at the laboratory by an old man who 
practises the art at Lahore, but the wo/k was very inferior. The glaze wanted 
purity and polish, and he made his plaster as hard as stone. The finest speci- 
mens in Lahore are to be .seen on Wazir Khan’s yna.^jid, where the glazing is very 
fine, but the plaster is easily broken, so that it hag been destroyed in many 
places. The work consists of three parts — l,v:, the plaster called khamir ; 2nd 
the glass called kanck ; and 3rd, a material called a^tor put between them. The 
first operation is to make an easil}" fusible glass by melting powdered ailiceous 
sandstone with carbonate of soda. Porrious of the glass are pounded, mix- 
ed and fused with metallic oxides to produce glas-scs ol rariuns colours. Con- 
siderable skill was shown in producing the oxides from the metals or from the 
raw materials of the bazar. In particular, a species of black sand got from Ajmer 
is used to furnish three colours — black, green and blue. Tt contaius sulohuret 
of copper and magnetic iron sand. These were separated by washing according 
to tlieir specific gravities, and were reduced to oxides in tho furnace. The 
Viamir is made by mixing siliceous sand, lime and a quantity of the pounded 
glass first prepared, and according to tho quantity of glass nsed it tarns out a 
bard kind of mortar, or lias a porcelaneous strncture. it is made into a paste 
with rice water, and cut into pieces suitable for the pattern. It is then dried 
at a gentle heat, and afterwards covered with the (ntcij’, which consists of lime 
or pounded glass containing a large quantity of lead. This is suspended in a 
viscid fluid aua painted on the plaster, aiid its use is to cover small inequalities 
and to act as a medium to unite the glass and the plaster. Tho coloured glasses 
are then pounded, suspendei a a viscid fluid, made from mucilaginous plants 
and painted over the asfar, atm the whole is placed in the furnace till all the 
glass on the surface is fused. Ihe pieces of tho pattern are then put iu their 
places and fixed by cement.” 

But altkougli the art, as praciised in India and Persia, 
seems to have been derived from China at tho end of tlio thir- 
teenth century, it has, doubtless, exi.^ted in other forms amon^ 
Semitic nations from far more ancient tiines ; and it is remark- 
able that the term hishi is said to be neither Hindi nor Tartar, 
but of Arabic origin, and akin to the Hebrew a cup. 'J'he 
art was imported into Europe by the Arabians at tho end of the 
ninth century, and adopted by the Italians under the name of 
majolica, in the manufacture of earthenware, in the fourteenth, 
Theart thus introduced was rapidly developed, and gave birth, 
in time, to the porcelain wares of Paussy, Limoges Pevres, and 
Dresden, Thus, while the nations of India and Persia, ap- 


Sujan Singh, who, however, makes no allusion to the story about the 
Lhine.se artists. The employment of Chinese is improbable in itself, as there are 
iio traces of Chineso style in the desic^ns or their execution : on the other hand, 
he origin of the tradition is easily accounted for by the fact that hd^hi is popu- 
larly known ay “ China- work.” ^ 
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preciating as deeply as ourselves the jesthetical value of the 
art, employed it largely, but almost solely, as an architectural 
ornament, those of the West at once applied it to articles of 
every-day utility; and the result is that, while the art is w^ell- 
nigh lost in India, in Europe it has made, and is still mak- 
ing, rapid strides in improvement. 

Prince Kamran, brother of tlie Emperor Humayun, when 
Viceroy of the Punjab, seems to have given the lirst impulse to 
the architectural adornment of Lahore by building a palace 
and garden near the subui’b of Naulakha, and extending thcnco 
to the river Ravi. Tlie place was afterwards occupied by 
Asaf Khan, It was here probably that Humayun on his re- 
treat from Sher Shah, the Afghan claimant of the throne, was 
entertained by his pei'Mdious brother ]ust before his temporary 
expulsion. A story is told that, as the Royal cortege was cross- 
ing the Ravi in flight for the west, his counsellors suggested to 
Humayun the advisability of then and there despatching tho 
brother whose faithlessness was one great cause othis inisfor- 
tuues; but the Emperor indignantly rejected tho proposal. A 
hlrddari, said to have been built by Ihdnce Kamran, is now 
used as a toll-house at the bridge of boats. This is the oldest 
specimen of Aloghal architecture in Lahore, but has undergone 
considerable alterations. All that remains of the palace is a 
large gateway, now used as a private house, in the vicinity of 
Leiiua Singhbs chdunL But the period of Laliore's greatest 
splendour were the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir, Shahjahan, and 
Aurangzeb. Gardens, tombs, mosques, palaces, sprang up in 
every direction ; the population increased, suburbs arose, until 
the city became, in the words of Abul-fazl, the grand resort 
of people of all nations. 

Akbar, as we have seen, made Lahore his capital for some 
fourteen years, during which time he repaired and enlarged 
the fort, and surrounded it and the city with a wall, portions of 
which still remain, though it wms almost rebuilt at the com- 
mencement of tho present century by Ranjit Singh. In the 
fort, up to within a few years, there Avero left some good 
specimens of the peculiar style of architecture adopted by 
Akbar ; but they arc nearly all destroyed ; tho Akhari mahal, 
or chamber of Akbar, has been razed to tlie gn»uud, and the 
smaller throne-room has been so altered by modern additions 
that it is hardly recognisable as an antique building. Other 
architectural remains of the period are the tomb of Shah 
Chiragh, used as a Government ofllce ; the tomb of Kasim Khan, 
once the trysting-placo of the Lahore wrestlers, aud now the 
1‘esidence of the Lieutenant-Governor of tho Punjab; the 
tomb of Shah Musa ; and a mosque called the mosque of Kala 
Khan, on the right hand of the road from Lahore to Mian 
Mir. 

During the reign of Akbar, Lahore, as might have been 
expected; increased greatly in size and opulence. Up to this 
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period, according to a native writer,* Lahore consisted of a 
number of detached hamlets ; it now grew into an extensive 
city. The city, pur excelknce, was that portion surrounded by 
the wall and covered the same area as the present city ; but out- 
side the walls were long bazars and thickly populated suburbs 
which no longer exist j but some idea of their extent niay he 
formed from the fact that at the time Nizam-ud-din Ahmad 
wrote his work — that is, the latter part of Akbar s reign tbe 
most populous quarter of Lahore was tbe quarter of Langar 
Khiin t ; this quarter was situated between the present site of 
the Civil Station of Amirkali and tbe village of Mozang, upwards 
of a mile from the enceinte of the present city. The following is ^ 
tbe description of Labore during the reign of Akbar, given by 
Abul-fazl in the Ain Akburi 

“ Lahore is a very large ami populons city. The forfc and palace are of brick 
and lime, and when this city was for some time the seat of Governinent, many 
other capital buildings were ercctial, and gardens laid out with taste and elegance; 
it became the grand resort of people of all nations, and their manufactures were 
hroughr to the highest pitch of perfection. Through His iSIajesty’a (Akbar's) 
encoiuagement, gardeners wore brought from Iran and Turan, who cultivated 
the vine aud various kiiulb of melons. The manufacture of silk and woollen 
carpets was introduced, ro<gether with that of brocades, lu short, here could 
bo obtained the choicest productions of Iran and Turan.” 

The Emperor Jahangir built but little, but there are 
specimens of liis arcliitecture in the greater Khiucibgdh, or sleep- 
ing palace ; the Moti rna.ytdj or Pearl mosque, formerly the 
Chap ell e Poyal for the imperial harem, but now used as the 
Government Treasury ; and the tomb of Anarkali, which after 
having served a variety of secular purposes was then adopted for < 
iLse as a Station Church and now serves as the depository of the 
Secretariat Pccords. The following account of Lahore as it 
was in the reign of Jahangir, taken from a narrative of the 
travels of Richard Still and Juhn Growther, J two Englishmen, 
who found their way to the Punjab, search of trade/^ in 
1G2G, will be of interest : — 

L:^hore” they sny, is one of the best cities of India, plentiful of all things 
or, in Master Curyab’s words, ‘ such delicate and even tract of ground as I never 
saw before.’ A row of trees extemls itself on both sides the way from the town’s 
end of Lahore, twenty days’ journey, to the town’s end of Agra, most of them 
hf'.iiing a kind of mulberry. The way is dangerous by night for thieves; by 
day secure. Every five or six course (Kos) there are fair sardis of the kings 
or nobles, beautifying the way, and useful for entertainment of travellers, 
where von may have a cluimber and u place to get your horse, with a 
store of hor'ju-ineat ; but, in many of them, little provision for men, by reason 
of the Jlanian snperstition. Merchants resort to this city out of all parts of 
India, embarking their giod- for Tatta, the chief city in Sind. Twelve or four- 
teen thousand camels laden yearly pass from hence to Persia by Kandahar.” 

During tlio reign of Shabjahan, Lahore, though no longer 
the dd r-nldinlcdm>itf or capital, was still a place of importance. 

^ Amin Ahmad Kazi. author of a work called Uuft liUm^ dated A.H. X03^ 

A D ib2L 

t Langar Khan distingui.^hed himself as Governor of Mooltau in the reign 
of Hunt.iyun, wlif^ in rticognicnm of his service,?, astigued him a residence at 
I..diore in tlio locality winch stii! bears hia name. 

T his Piigrinuige.’' 
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It lay on the route of the imperial marches to Kashmir, aufl was 
the arsenal and rendezvous of the armies despa tclied to Balkh 
and the north-west frontier. It therefore, contlnuo<I to increase 
in size and splendour. The palace was enlarg^ed and beautihed 
under the superintendence of Asaf Khan, and the entire frontag’e 
covered with brilliantly coloured designs in porcelain work. 
The beantiful tomb of Jahangir, at Shahdara ; the mosque of 
Wazlr Khan, on the south side of tlie city ; the gardens of 
Shalamar ; the gateway of the Gulabi Bagh ; tlie Ithjah ; the 
tomb of Mian Mir; the summer house of ^Vaz^^ Klidn, now 
used as the Station Library ; the gateway uf Zeb-ul-Nissa : and 
lastly, the tombs which line the road between Andrkali and the 
Shalamar gardens, are among the works of the period. A 
.^mailer Kliwdhgah was erected adjuiiiiug the western side of 
that built by Jahangir. It consisted of a cjuadrangle, enclosed 
on three sides by an ai-cade, in the IMoghal style of ai'cliitecture, 
the centre of the fourth side ])eiug occupied by a light maibie 
pavilion with lattice windows looking towards the river. In the 
inner space was a garden, with fountains flowing into marble 
receptacles inlaid with flowers wrought in precious stones. 
The arches and the chambers into which they led have suffered 
the same fate as those in the HJnvdbgdh of Jahangir; even 
the marble slabs upon the walls have receivG<l the usual coating 
of wliite-wash, but tlie pavilion remains in tolerable preservation, 
and is an elegent specimen of the palatial architecture of the 
time. In front of this pavilion, outside the palace walls, was a 
platform raised on arches^* calhrd the at:: hegi, wdiere the Oitira 
assembled every morning to receive the commands of his Im- 
})eual Majesty who showed himself at tlie lattice window iuirae- 
diately above to the multitudo assembled beneath. 

To the left of the Khicdhgdh w^as erected the range of 
buildings with octagonal towers, tlie largest of which is called 
•par excellence^ the Saman Bdrj and contains the small though 
costly marble pavilion, inlaid with flowers wrought in precious 
stones and known by the significant name of Naulakha, or the 
pavilion which cost nine lakhs ; and the celebrated Slush mahal, 
used by Ranjit Singh as a reception room, and historically in- 
teresting as the place where the sovereignty of the Punjab was 
formerly made over to the British Government. A new gate- 
way was opened into it for the Emperor’s private use, called the 
Hathipaun gateway, which is now the only entrance into the 
fort. A winding flight of steps, sufiS.ciently broad to allow of 
an elephant’s ascending — hence the gateway’s name — led to this 
portion of the palace, through a garden which covered the 
space now occupied by the fort magazine, and suggested a 
comparison with the hanging gardens of Babylon. Opposite 
the pavilion in Jahangir’s Khicdhgdh a hamvidm or suite of 
bathing rooms was erected, which served not only for the purpose 
indicated by the name, but also as a cabinet council chamber ; 
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and in the centre of the fort enclosure; cheouce stately building*, 
known as tlio Takht or Throne-room of Shahjahan, now vandal- 
ized into a l^arrack ; this was the Diw liu A'm or Hall of Audience ; 
where the Emperor daily sat in state to transact business. 

The palace was now, in size and interior magnificence^ 
■worthy of an Imperial residence ; its front extended some five 
hundred yards along the barks of the river, which then flowed 
near its base ; but tlie dull red brick of which it was built was 
unsuited to the Imperial taste ; the whole palace front was 
accordingly covered with brilliantly coloured designs in Icushi 
or porcelain wmrk, executed upon hard, cement so as to resemble 
mosaic. These designs arc not simply confined to pattern, but ^ 
include, in deriaime of Iduhammadan orthodoxy, the figures 
of men, horses and elephants, engaged in scenes chiefly- of a 
sporting character, and also symbolical representations of 
zodiacal signs and of the angels, who according to old Persian 
mythology, presided over each month and each day^ of the year. 
Among them we recognize tiie dragon-form lla^tahar^ repre- 
senting the constellation of that name, and Jadi the oriental 
Capricorn. Put most conspicuous perhaps are four figures of 
the rising sun over the arclied compartments in front of Jahan- 
gir^s palace. These -would appear intended to represent the 
divine miJiTj or genius of tlie Eun, in whose honour two im- 
portant festivals, that of tlie 7i(turo-^, at the vernal equinox, and 
laihrgdn at tlie autumnal, ^vero held. In like manner the 
frequently recurring ornament of salvers filled wdth fruit and 
flowers AYOuld appear to bo suggested by the offerings pre- 
sented on tliose festive occasions; and the vessels of water and 
])askets of viands, which form a common decoration of the walls 
of Moghal tombs^ — that of JahdngiCs for instance/^ — are perhaps 
referable to tlie same origin ; for we know that it was an old 
Persian custom to place offerings of food and drink on the tops 
of liouses and high places to conciliate the spirits of departed 
friends. 

The designs are thus interesting for two reasons, — first, as 
exhibiting tlie open contempt in which the strict rules of 
Aluliammadauism forbidding the leprcsentation of living beings 
were held : and, in the second place, as indicating a stiong re- 
currence to old Persian superstitions and mithraic symbolism at 
the period of their construction. They further completely 
coiToborate the statements of contemporary wulters, such as 
Abd-ul-Kddir, Abul Fazi and the Portuguese Missionaries, who 
all notice the assiduous worship paid to the sun and heavenly 
bodies by the earlier Moghal Emperors. This tendency to 
mithraism was not, however, confined to the Emperors of Hin- 
dustan. A. !ait-hraic emblem adorns the Hall of Audience at 
Edepore ; the Ihonandthe Sun have from a remote period been 
the heraldic emblems of the Persian empire; and in the title 


* J. Albert de Mandelslo, a gentleman, belonging to the embassy sent by the 
J) uke of Hulsteiu tc the Grand Duke of iluscovy t*ud the King of Persia, in 1G33 p 
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Sdhib-i-Q,lrdny or Lord of propitious Constellations, assumed Chapter VI, A. 

oric^inally by Tamerlane and afterwards adopted by Shahjabaii, . 

and inscribe'^ by him upon the entrance into lus pa lace, at ^ 

Lahore, we have similar relics of tlie religion of Zoroaster. The co-*^ 

route from Agra to Lahore, in the early jiart of the seventeenth ’ 

century, is descriljed by a European traveller : One cuiitiimed 

alley, drawn in a straight line, and planted on both sides with 

date-trees, palm-trees, cocoa-trees, and other kinds of fruit 

trees.” 

An interesting account of Lahore as it was in the period of .i'^xtract from the 
the Emperor Shajahan is given in the accompanying translated 
extract from the Itinerary of Fra hiebastuin Manrique, a Spanisli 
monk, who visited Lahore in 1G4I ; 

“ On tlio 2lst day from our tleparture from Ap:;ra, at sunrise, wc caTuo in 
fciu^ht of the city of Lahore, which is Uirj^c and capacious : but, lar^o as it ap- 
peared, theie were n<jt liouses enough for the accoiuruodatiori of tlie people, who 
were encatnped lor half a Ie<i"ne outsMle the city. It is a hamh^ome mid well- 
oideredcity, wiih large g.iteways and [lavihons of various ctilouis. 1 eiiteied 
the city — a very ditticuk undertaking on accouat of the maiiber of people wIhj 
lilletl the streets, some uu foot, some on c.imclsj some oil elephants and otliejs m 
simd! caits, jolting one ag^riinst th.? other as they went along. Those who best 
could, passed on Hrst. This being the receiving hour at court, many of the 
gently were proceeding theie, accompanied by as many as oUO followers on 
horse-back. 

“ Finding it difilcult to proceed on account of tiic concour'^c of jiejple, wo 
decided to change our route, and returned about a musket’s shot from the crowd 
and took our stand under some trees outside the city, whore were a number of 
}*eoplu selling and preparing footl foi tiie miiUitude. wlio were moving .ibuiit — .some 
eafing. some selling and otheis looking on. 1 wuis oiu' among the l.iUer, and my 
curiosity Jirompted me tf) proceed still farther, until at last I arri\ed at the 
pmicip.il baz.ir, w here the odour fiom wu'hont prepareil you for what you were 
to see inside — a great many .shops, or, iiKjre ju'uperly speaking", kitchens, in 
which woie sold meats of \ari<jiis kinds, animals, domestic and wihl. la place 
of the p'g, wdiich is never ^'^('d, horsellesli is supjilied you instead. Some slio[)s 
containcil fowls of all kinds ; in others might be seen things of all descri[)lions 
suited to the ta^te of all classes, such a^ butter, (ul, sc'ents, mangoes', 

])I<inl iins, Vc. Neither was there wanting in this b.i/iU the most simjdo commodi- 
ty, such a'> 1 ice, hei b'^, ami vegetable^!. common biead is made of a mixture of 

all kinds of flmir liaked on shootvS of iron and in e.iithen pots, and i^, known by the 
name of upn.-.. People w ho travel in car.ivans use a second kind of bread, named 
r m/c/mC", which is m.ide ol whiti' Hour, This bread is aNo imetl by the h'ltter 
chmses. A thiid hre.id, nanuMl is a finer bread made of the be>t Hour and 

piiritied butter, l.e-ides what I have already eiiumfu ared, tlnu’c is a great deal 
more to be si'cn in the-ebazais; but 1 think I li.ive mentioned enough to satisfv the 
ciaioits le.ider. llut what 1 m<)r.t admired ^vas the* moderate piiec at which tliese 
things m’glit he liad. A man might eat aiuin<!antly ami io\ally for two silver 
reals (li\e p-mce) per day. The alnindaiict) (d' the pruvisioiijs and cleanliness 
of the stiects surprised me much ; ab-o the jie.ice ami (luietncss 'with whicli 
everytlung w.is coiuiuctcd, as well a'i the justness and rectitude of people towanls 
(’ach othci : so that merchant and merciuindise icmaims perfectly secure irum 
thie\es. 

“ d’lie t ily of Lahore is beautifully situatml, I’oniinanding agreeable views, 
having on mu' side aiiver witli crvst.il wati rs whieli descmids fi om the niuini tains 
of K.ishni a" ami eiiUMna ‘s It s cour-e mois: Mting ami fertilizing tiie grouml, till 
it an Ives at llu' eit y of Mooltan, w Iku’c it pays ns trilmte to tiie famous Imlus. 

Lahoun the second ei'v of the Moglial Ensure (a'- well on aceount of liehes as 
its size) is (U-nniiKiitcd with fine jiabiees and garden-, ah-o tank.- ami fountains. 

As to the almnd.iiici' of piovi-ion. it would lie uiiueee.-sary hero t j di‘seril)e it. 

The riche,:, of the jirincipal stieet ^kuowii as the dtl Caojej^ if sliowu to 

advautuge. would eifual the lieiiuot Euiupcuu mart.” 
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Chapter VI, B. At tlie date of the accession of Aurangzeb, A.D. 1658, 

Lahore must have fallen off in ^Yealth and populousness from 

Ancient Lahore, .^^hat it rvas in the days of his predecessors. The absence of 

Lahore nnder tlie (^]j 0 court and the foundation of Shalijalianabad or New Delhi, 
later Mughak. 

•awu away the bulk of the artificers and trading population 
to that more favoured locality ; and when Bernier passed 
throindi it in lbt 34 the houses had begun to look dilapidated, and 
the long streets of the city to bo disfigured with ruins. It was 
still, ho^vever, the capital of the most important province of the 
Empire, and was benefited by the occasional presence of the 
Emperor during his march to Kashmir at the beginning of the 
hot season. In the fourth year of his reign, the city having f 
suffered much from the eucroachments of the river, Aurangzeb 
liad a massive quay of masoury constructed for upwards of 
three miles along the river s bank. Ihe quay, it is said, was 
faced with lead ; fiights of steps, at intervals, led down to the 
water’s edge; and rows of Persian wheels, projecting over the 
side, made the waters of the Bavi available for irrigating the 
gardens which lined its banks. The work is compared by a con- 
temporary writer to the ‘'rampart built by Sikandar Zulkpamain 
against the incursions of Gog and Magog ; ’’ and as a rampart, 
indeed, it proved most effectual, for it not only effected the 
object of saving the city from destruction, but scared away tlie 
river altogether. The remains of the quay, or Band of Alamgir, 
as it is called, are still traceable between the north-eest and of 
the fort and the village of Bhugiwal. But the great work of 
the period is the Jama Masjid, or Musalmnii Cathedral, the 
most striking building at Lahore, whose white marble domes ^ 
and almost colossal minarets may be seen for miles,— a liuilding 
said by seme to have owed its origin to the I^lmperor’s pious 
remorse for the murder of his brother, Dara Shikoh, and by 
others to a desire to eclipse the beauties of the mosque of Wazir 
Khan. Its architect was Eidae Khan Khokali, who held the 
po 5 ^ of Master of Ordnance to His Majesty. The completion 
of this mosque may be said to close the architectural history of 
Lahore. Later attempts, such as the Golden ^losque of Bikhari 
Khan, and the Palace and Tomb of Khan Bahadur, at Begam- 
}}ura, only prove how architectural taste fell with the fall of the 
Jhupire, and became a mongrel style — half-Muhammadan and 
half-Hindu. 

T 1 1 From this time, until the establishment of a Sikh kingdom 

fcsikhb, by Hanjib omgu, Laiiore was subject to periodical invasion, 

pillage and .depopulation, and was thus reduced from a mighty 
city to little more thau a walled township in a circle of ruinous 
waste. Quarter after quarter became deserted. The wealthy 
residents of Guzar Laugar Khan relinquished their extra-mural 
palaces, and retired for safety within the city walls ; the mer- 
chants and traders fled in numbers to Amritsar; the artificers 
were dispersed, some following the iuvmding armies on their 
return niarch to Kabul, others finding their way to Hindustan. 

At leug^^? inhabited portion of the city was confined to the 
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area surrounded by tbe wall of Akbar; outside was ruin and 
devastation. Tlie only signs of life were two Sikh forts, built 
to overawe the country round about, and a few scattered ham- 
lets, — one peopled by the descendants of a hardy clan of Biloches 
who settled at Lahore in happier times, and another by a few 
peasants who clung to the site of the old Hindu city. Such was 
the state of Lahore when it came into the possession of lianjit 
Singh, and its aspect of desolation is thus graphically describ- 
ed in the following extract from the diary of an English 
oflBcer, who visited the Sikh capital in the year 1809 : — 

“ 24:th Mdy.~~X vissited the ruius of Lahore, which afforded a melancholy 
picture of fallen splendour. Here the lofty dwellings and inasjids, which, fifty 
years ago, raised their tops to the skies, and were the pride of a busy and active 
population, are now' crnnibling into dust, and in less than half a century more 
will be levelled to the ground. In going over these ruins, I saw not a human 
being,— all was silence, solitude and gloom.” 

As might have been expected, no great improvement upon 
this state of things was effected during Sikh regime. The do- 
mination of a peasant race, of martial habits, under a sovereign 
ignorant of the alphabet, is not encouraging to the development 
of architectural taste; nevertheless Ranjit Singh, unlettered and 
unpolished as he was, had an idea that architecture was a good 
thing. Accordingly, he stripped the Muhammadan tombs of their 
marble facings, and sent them to adorn the Sikh temple at 
Amritsar. He restored the ShMamar Gardens, which had gone 
to ruin during the troublous times of Ahmad Shah ; but at the 
same time laid ruthless hands upon the marble pavilions by the 
central reservoir, and substituted structures of brick and plaster 
in their stead. He turned the sardi which separated the fort 
and palace from the Jama Mas j id into a private garden, and 
placed therein the marble edifice which remains to this day 
the architectural chef-d\vuvre of his reign — an example of 
judicious spoliation and hybrid design.* Besides the above, a 
few unsightly temples to Siva, erected in honour of a favourite 
wife or dancing girl, and some tasteless additions to the fort, 
comprise all the architectural works of Ranjit Singh at Lahore. 
One of the latest specimens of Sikh architecture is the mauso- 
leum of llaujit Singh liimslf, his son and grandson. Tlie building 
is, as usual, in design substantially Hindu, overlaid with 
Muhammadan details, and does not bear close inspection; but 
the effect at a distance is not unpleasing. ^\ithiu, a lotus, 
carved in marble, set beneath a canopy, mark the spot where 
the ashes of the Lion of Lahore are laid ; around it are eleven 
smaller ones, in memory of those who burned themselves upon his 
funeral pyre.t The palaces of the Sikh nobility show the same 


* The buildio^ was the joint; production of a Muhammadan and a Hindu. 
The materials were taken from the tombs of Asaf Khan and Jeluingir at »Shah- 
dara, and that of Zebinda Begam, at Naw'akot. 

t The last occasion on which the rite of suiUe was practised at Lahore was 
at the burning of the remains of the murdered Hhyan Singh. But in Kashmir 
an attempt at suttee was made as late as 1857, on tbe death of Dhyan Singh’s 
brother, Maharaja Gulab Singh. Thousands of persona had assembled, and the 
victiraa were ready, but the energetic remonstrances of the Civil Commissioner, 
Captain Urmaton, prevented its being carried out. 
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Chapter VI, B- blending of Ilindu and Muhammadan design, and are further 

’ dishgured liy small angular chambers perched on the highest 

Modern Lahore, part of the building, to catch the breeze in the hot weather 
Laliore uiuler tlie and rains. Tiie walls of the chambers are gaudily but roughl}’' 
painted with scenes, sometimes of a religious, sometimes of a 
warlike or sportive character. The former are generally taken 
from the life of Krishu or of Baba Nanak ; the lighting scenes 
relate chiefly to conflicts with the xVfghans of the north-west 
frontier, but none are remarkable as works of art. 

This is not the place to follow the history of the new 
administration. In Laliore itself, the years that have followed y 
tlie eventful 29th of March have been years of material pro- 
gress, Tile environs of the city in 1849 were a dreary 
expanse of crumbling ruins/^ remains of the ancient city of the 
IMughals. The houses and offices of the first residents were 
contiiied to the neigldiourhood of the old cantonments, which 
occupied a strip of alluvial soil to the south of the city, and 
running parallel with an old bed of the Kavi. Gradually, 
liowever, as the European population increased in numbers, the 
station spread eastward, making steady inroads upon the less 
inviting region ivhich lay further from the river. And thus year 
by yoai' tlie ruins and graveyards of old Lahore ])assed under 
the humanizing influence of western civilization. Metalled roads 
liavo pierced tlie debris of former da^^s, and bungalows and 
gardens have succeeded to ruins and rougli jungle. jMuch still 
remains to be done, but the scene has already assumed a gaib 
of life and trimness not discreditable to the runjab capital. ^ 


SECTION B.— MODERN LAHORE. 

Modern Ltihore. Lahore, the capital of tlio province and head -quarters of 

the district, is situated on a sliglUly rising ground aliout 
a mile from the left bank of the river Ravi at its nearest point 
in ol'^ 34' north latitude, and 74“ 21' cast longitude. 44)0 
river^ as might he supposed, once flowed ]}y the cit^q and 
in A. D. 1662 made such encroachments that a massive quay 
or embankment was built for some four miles along its bank 
to protect the city from destruction. Almost immediately 
after the completion of this costly work and perhaps^ indeed, 
in consequence of it, the river deserted its old channel and 
turned to the north, leaving the brick embankment igno- 
ininiously high and dry. Since that date the main stream 
of the Riivi has never returned to its old bed, though occa- 
sionally an arm of the river has wandered into its old course ; 
and at the time of anuoxatiou there was a small stream flowing 
under the fort walls. 

The city, as already noticed, is In shape an irregular 
trapezium with its longest side looking northward, and contains 
an area of 640 acres. The soil is alluvial, but the dvhris oi 
ages has raised the site of the city to a considerable heiglit 
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aboA'e the river. The city is built on several mounds rising Chapter VI, B- 
to a height of fifty feet and under, with innunierable ^ “ 

depressions. Its extreme length is one mile and a quarter; Hodein La ore- 
its extreme breadth, including the citadel, a little more than Modern Lahore, 
three quarters of a mile. 


The south-west and cast sides were formerly surrounded 
by a brick wall, originally thirty feet high, afterwards reduced 
to fifteen feet for sanitary purposes ; recently however the 
Municipal Committee has decided to remove this wall gradually, 
and the principal gate on the west side standing nearest to the fort 
has already been demolished and removed. Outside tlie wall 
wms formerly a deep moat which in more modern times has 
been filled in and the space reclaimed has with the aid ol canal 
irrigation been turned into gardens or orchards of fruit 
ti’ees. The north side of the city looking over the Ibivi towards 
Shahdara is occupied by the fort and palace, the Jama Musjid, 
and Ranjit Singh’s tomb, which with Wazir Khan’s mosque 
are the only buildings in the city of which any detailed accounts 
need here be given. The descriptions that follow are those 
given in the 1882-83 edition of the Lahore Gazetteer. 


The frontage of the fort and palace extends on this side The Fort and Pal- 
from east to west for about 500 feet. It was the work of Lahore. 

Emperors. To the extreme east arc the foundations of the 
Akb ari Mahal, or palace of Akbar ; next comes a portion 
ascribed to Jahangir, flanked hy two towers like abutments ; 
and, lastly, a curtain wall between two hexagonal towers of 
unequal size is said to have been built by Shahjahan, with 
additions by Aurang*zeb and the Sikhs. The greater part of 
the frontage is covered with designs in inlaid enamelled tiles, 
including, in defiance of Muhammadan orthodoxy, the figures 
of men, horses, and elephants engaged chiefly in sporting, and 
symbolical representations of zodiacal signs and of the angels 
who, according to old Persian mythology, preside over each 
day and each month of the year. In spandrels over arcaded 
compartments in front of Jahangir’s Palace are four represent- 
ations of the rising sun. Other spandrels show winged 
cherubs, exactly resembling those of Christian art, ar.d pos- 
sibly borrowed from decorations or pictures in the Jesuit 
Church established at Lahore by Portuguese missionaries 
which existed at the timo of the execution of these designs. 

This is tlio more probable from tlie fact related by Bernier 
that an image of the Blessed Virgin was placed by Jahangir 
in a prominent position as a compliment to the missionaries. 


The general scheme of the wall decoration is simple, and 
resembles that of many Italian fronts, consisting of a series of 
arcaded panelling of flat projection, broken by horizontal bands 
of mixed enamelled and carved fret-work of geometrical design, 
the spandrels and some of the panels filled in with procelain 
work, but most of the latter left in bare plaster, while soma 
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Chapter, VI B- have been painted with fruits, flowers, &c., in fresco. Besides 
— ^ the symbols noticed, which may be a faint echo of the ancient 

Modern Lahore* mitliraic worship of the East, there is a great variety of subjects 

The Fort and comprising birds, processions of loaded camels, demons with 
Palace of Lahore, cloven liocfs, conjurors, dancing girls, dragons, horsemen, 

and some beautiful pieces of geometrical ornament. Eising 
about half way up the Palace front there is in this enclosure 
a ruined building on arches immediately beneath a marble 
pavilion with perforated lattice work. This was the Ar:: Begi^ r 

where the Omra or nobles of the court assembled in the morning 
to receive the Emperor’s commands. 

Keturning to the Fort entrance and then to the left the 
visitor passes under a second gateway of marble, called the 
Hathi-paicn, or Elephant’s Foot Gate, because the elephants 
taking the court ladies out for airing went through it : the ap- 
proach to the harem formerly lay to the left, up a staircase of 
broad steps, now destroyed. Over the gateway is a Persian 
inscription dated 1041 Hij,of which the following is a translated 
extract : — ^^The King (8hahjahan) ordered a tower to be erected 
which in height should be beyond measurement and conception, 
like unto the highest Heaven. In beauty, loftiness, and ex- 
cellence such a tower never has been and never will be seen 
under the sky.’^ The road to the right by which the 
Fort is now reached is English work. On reaching the 
top the aspect of the Fort resembles an ordinary barrack square. 

The barrack in the centre how’ever was formerly the Tal'ht, 
or Throne-room of Shahjahan. In this Diwan’i-ArUj or Hall 4* 
of Audience, the Emperor daily sat iu State ; and as he took 
his seat the musicians stationed in the naqdr hhanah opposite 
struck up a martial strain, while a glittering pageant of men, 
horses and elephants, graphically described by Bernier, passed 
in review before him; but meanw^hile there issued from an 
empty tomb immediately in front, which has now disappeared, 
the voice of a rnulla reminding the Shah-an-!Shah from time 
to time that he too must die like other men. The daily pro- 
cession, according to Bernier, lasted from upwards of an hour, 
but, notwithstanding the time wasted on these displays, a large 
amount of business was got through, and the Emperor, with all 
his love of show and splendour, never remitted his vigilance 
over the internal Government. Of Aurangzeb, indeed, it is 
said that “the appointment of the lowest revenue officer of a j 

district or the selection of a clerk in an office w^as not beneath 
his attention, while he planned each campaign, issued instruc- 
tions during its progress, fixed on points of attack, and regu- 
lated the movements of every detachment or convoy The 
work of Akbar, at the extreme east of the Fort, has disappear- 
ed ; the quadrangle of Jahangir however can be traced. 

It is remarkable for the purely Hindu character of the details 
especially of the red stone consoles supporting the entablature 
which are of elephants and other conventional animals, pre- 
cisely similar to those to be found in Hindu temples. 
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The Khwdhgah of Shahjehan is an elegant little pavilion 
of marble arches and open lattice work immediately over the 
Jrz Begi already noticed. In this pavilion, protected by 
curtains hanging from rings in the walls, the Emperor slept, 
and on rising showed himself at the marble windows to the 
nobles gathered below. Like the rest of the buildings in the Fort 
this has been niade to serve a British purpose, and at one time 
did duty as a garrison church, the font used for baptisms 
remaining in evidence. The upper frieze is an inlay of conie- 
]ian, &c., and gracefully designed. 

Returning westward through the barracks, and passing 
the Takht the visitor sees an archway in which is posted 
a guard of soldiers of a Native regiment. This is the entrance 
to the Government Treasury, once known as the Moti Masjid, 
a small mosque with marble domes, half hidden by surround- 
ing walls which was formerly the private chapel of the ladies 
of the imperial harem. Between chis and the Takht is a 
building, now transformed into a hospital or sleeping quarters, 
without any distinctively oriental character. This was a 
hammdm or suite of bathing-rooms, and it was also used as 
a cabinet council chamber. 

The stern necessities of English military life have had no 
reverence for the relics of departed greatness, and there is only 
one part of the Fort and Palace which is not put to some 
practical modern use. This is the 8amman Burj. ISaraan 
is an abbreviation of musammaUj octagonal. It is by no means 
certain that the building which, turning to the left, after pass- 
ing the Moti Masjid, the visitor has now entered is that to 
which the name was originally applied. Report says that 
there was another lofty tower, detached from the main build- 
ing which was so called ; and unless the language of the 
inscription ou the Hathi-paun gateway is inordinately hyper- 
bolical, it seems to point to some such couclusion. But although 
the Summan Burj does not merit the extravagant eulogy of 
the inscription, an examination of its parts will be found 
interesting. There is the small, though costly, marble pavilion, 
inlaid with flowers, wrought in precious stones, and known 
by the significant name of Naulakha, or the building which 
cost nine lakhs. This delicate and beautiful work belongs to 
the time of Aurangzeb, and it is distinguished from other 
architectural forms near it by the curvilinear roof. The inlay, 
much of which has unfortunately been destroyed, is remarkable 
for excessive minuteness and finish of execution. In this, 
as in the later work of most styles of art, mechanical virtuosity 
(to employ au expressive Germanism) was beginning to usurp 
the place of originality and purity of design. Still as a specimen 
of later Mughal work, this little pavilion is full of interest, and 
it is a pity that it has not been more intelligently repaired. 

The Sliisli Mahal, or Palace of Mirrors, is a much more 
striking object, and the iridescent sheen of its myriad frag- 
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ments of looking-glass of cliflercnfc colours set in arabesque 
patterns of wliitc cement, at once attracts the visitor’s attention. 
This is the work of Loth ^hnhjahan and Aurangzeb, and the 
more <niiidy and vulgar portions are due to the Sikhs. It is 
historreally interesting as the scene cf the formal transfer of 
the soverei<>'nty of ihe Punjab to the British Government. 
There too BanjU Singh held receptions, and from the lofty 
vantiu^e point of the iipp.er tower could survey at ease the 
movements of Ins troops on the plain below, tlic stores in his 
arsenal in the court of the Jama AlaRjid, and the varied bustlo 
and life of the Fort and city. The effect of the sMsh or 
mirror work, though brilliant, narrowly escapes the charge 
of vuhmritN, especially an hen contrasted with the marble inlay 
of the Naulakha and of the spandrels of the marble arches 
on the inner side of the Sliisli Mahal itself. Much of the 
painting has been recently restored, and, compared with other 
contemporary work, especially that in the house of Kharak 
tSingh, uoAV unfortunately demolished, it must be confessed, 
somewhat coar&ely. In tlic small rooms leading to the upper 
tower aie fair specimens of tlic Avooden ceilings made in 
n-cometrical patterns, gaily painted and gilt, Avhich produce a 
remarkable effect ot intricacy and richness. The principle 
on Avhicli these elaborately panelled ceilings arc constructed 
is identical with that of many examples at Cairo and in other 
places all over the East. Small pieces of Avoed of suitable 
oTomctrical forms, frccpicntly hexagonal, are cut out and 
painted separately. They are afterwards jriincd together on the 
ceiliin>’ and the process is by no means so sIoav and costly as tlie 
finished resulb Avould lead one to imagine. From these 
cdiambers the a isitor should ])r(xx^ed to the roof of the building 
and ascend to tlie summit of the small chamber erected thereon, 
as from this point the finest view (ff Lalioro and the snriound- 
inn- country is obtained incliidiiig the mirmets of Shalulara, 
die 1 iver Ibivi, the broad plain iu front of titc citadel, the 
mausoleum of ibinjit Singh, the Jama Masjid, tlie city, and, ie 
clear Aveather, a di.Jant glimpse of the Hyinalayas. Up to 
([uite recently, S(une relics of ]\[iihammad, Avliich are said to 
liave been brought into India by Tamerlane, Avere kept in 
tlie Fort. They have noAv been made over to tlio Anjumau 
i-Islamia at Lahore for custody on belialf of the i\hi]iamina- 
dan community and deposited in the Badshahi Alasjid or 
Imperial mosque. 

Opposite the >Shish Mahal, in an arcade closed in Avitli 
glazed windoAvs and doors, is the armoury, Avhich contains 
a heterogeneous assortment of the Aveapons and iinifeuuns Avorn 
by the Sikh army. Mediicval and inodf?rn times arc here 
curiously blended ; the round brass bassinet AAitli neck-guard 
of cluuii mail, the mace and battlc-axe> similar to those dcqiicdeel 
in the Bayeux tapestry being side by side witJi modern muskets 
and rifles and the cuirasses emblazoned Avitli the Gallic 
cock Avliicdi the ^‘French guard’’ of Kuujit Singh wore in 
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emulation of the French cuirassiers. The silver-plated helmets 
and breast-plates of the Italian and French oflBcers employed by 
the Sikh ruler are here shown. Hero are also specimens of 
revolving rifles made many years before the perfection of the 
principle iu Europe. Here too is the battle-axe ot Guru Gobind 
Singh, the first warrior Guru, Besides these, there is a number 
of matchlotiks, the barrels of some of which are fine examples 
of intricate and ornamental twisting, and many varieties of 
sword and dagger. The most important of these are the talwdr, 
tlie ordinary curved sword of the East ; and tlie kirch, a long 
straio-ht sword. Many of those exhibited here with iron and 
brass hilts were worn by the Sikh artillerymen. A curious 
weapon is also displayed, consisting of a huge blade with a 
basket hilt of steel and a steel arm-guard, which could only 
liave been used for thrusting. Accurate models of this medimval 
implement are still made in tin with blades of iath, and are used 
in the mummeries of the Moharram and other Muhammadan 
festivals. The long and deadly Afghan knife is here; the 
smaller pesh-kahz, a straight dagger, sharp on one side, similar 
to a hunting-knife, and of Persian orgin ; the hicchvct, a 
venomous looking two-edged and serpentine curved blade, 
which in some varieties is forked like a flame ; and the Hindu 
katdr, a straight triangular and heavy-bladed langue de bceuf 
dagger, which branches at the hilt into a fork, in which is 
set a cross-bar at right angles with the blade, by which it is 
wielded. The bows are nearly all made in three pieces, like the 
classic bow of antique sculptures. The chakra, or war quoit, has 
not been used in recent times, but the Akalisor Nihangs still 
wear these weapons on their fantastic headdresses. There is a 
oreat variety of carbines and bell-mouthed weapons, between a 

pistol and a blunderbus, known by the expressive name of 
sher-bacha. Among the guns are examples of the 7:amhurahs, 
small bore iron cannons mounted on the wooden saddles of 
camels, and heavy matchlocks, supported on two legs in front 
like the arquebus of modia3val Eu:vq)e. Larger than these are 
the jazail — huge musket barrels, roughly mounted, and used like 
the Chinese jingal, which they much resemble, in protecting 
forts. The curious light guns mounted on apparently ineflScient 
wheels or castors were invented byGulab Singh for hill warfare, 
and were drawn by a man or a goat. 

The Jama Masjid is the latest specimen of the architecture 
of the Mo^^hal dynasty worthy of the name, the mausoleum of 
Hutnayun^at Delhi being the earliest. It is the most striking 
building in Lahore, audits white domes and lofty raiimrd may 
be seen for miles round. Late as it undoubtedly is, it is far 
removed from the degenerate forms exhibited in Lucknow and 
other places as Mahammadan art. The inscription in front of 
the o-ateway shows that it was built in the year 1084 of the 
HiirT, or A.D. 1674, for the Emperor Aurangzeb, by Fidae 
Khan Khokah, whom Bernier mentions as the Great MoghaPs 
master of ordnance. The gateway, already noticed, opens on a 
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Chapter VI, B. large quadrangle paved with brick and overshadowed by two 
— r , rows of 'piped trees, a feature of very rare occurrence in this 
Modem Lanore- position, the quadrangle of a mosque being usually without 
The Jama Hasjid. of "j’he general effect of the building is 

somewhat bold, but the ornamental white marble inlaid in the 
red sandstone central arch and arcade is so coarse and recent in 
design as to dwarf its really fine proportions. 

As a work of art, it is not to l^e compared with the 
Imperial mosque at ] )ehli, though at first sight it has some 
resemblance to it. The absence of side entrances and the 
position of the minarets at the four corners of the quadrangle 
give the building a very stiff appearance, and w^e miss the 
graceful subordination ot pjirt to part, vrhich is so pleasing in 
the Delhi mosque. Tliere i-’, moreover, a poverty of detail ; 
the raicaq, or colonnades at the side, are plain in the extreme, 
and minars, divested of their cupolas, wliich were so shattered 
in the eartliquake of A.D. tliat tliey had to be removed, 

liave some resemblance at a distance to certain nnpoetic struc- 
tures common in mnnufactuiang t(Ovns in England. At the 
same time the effect of tlie airade of red sandstone adorned 
with marldc tracing, with the tall semi-donuMl arch in the cen- 
tre, seen through the edegant gateway resting on a liroad flight 
of steps, whicli meets the of tlu^ spectator from the Hazuri 
Bagh, is very fine ; and in de' fence of the architect it may be re- 
marked that many of the defects may bo ascribed ratlier to 
the “ ortliodoxy tlmn to tlie bad taste of the designer. The 
arrangement of the mosque i^^ in fact a recurrence to that of the 
exemplar mosque of A1 \Yaiid at Mecca, from whicli that of the 
Delhi mosque is a tasteful departure. Ic lias alread}^ been men- 
tioned tliatthe building was turned into a magazine by the Sikhs, 
and only restored to the Muhammadans, wdio, however, to a 
certain extent, shun it as an Akeldfuna. An archway known 
as the Roshnai Gateway leads from the north side of the garden, 
and it was near liere that Xaii Nihal Singdi^ the grandson of 
Hanjit Singli, and son of the imbecdh' Kliamk Singh, met his 
death by the fall of a portion of an archway (since destroyed) 
while on his wmy from his fatlier^s funeral pvre to tlie Sanian 
Biirj, wdicre he was to lie invested wotli the dignify of Maharaja. 

Rapju Singh’s lianjif Singtlds uuiusoUnnn, adjacent to the Hnzuri Bagh, 
Mausf>lenm. Ls a curious mixfui c of Uimiu and ^>1 uli.immadau m>ti<)ns, being 

a compromise bedweeu a Hindu souvulh and a i\[uliamma(lua 
tomb, but tliero Is none of the dignity oi the latter style m its 
comparatively potty details. Tlie door jamhs of the sari no 
itsedf were origifiajiy a very finished example of inlaid work 
of the same delicate clmracter as that in the palace above. The 
ceilings are elaborately decorated with tracery in stucco inladi 
with small convex mirrors. The marble arclu'S of the interior 
were in a dangerous .vtcdo, when Sir Donald McLeod, then 
Lieutenant-Governor of tlie Duiijab, had them strengthened 
with brick and chiinavi and clamped with iron. The visifcor^will 
generally find priests reading the Grantli^ or Sikh scriptures, 
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a liuge volume over ^vliicli a chaiiri is revei'ontially waved; or Chapter VI, B. 
chanting to the accompaniment of the sitdr. In the centre , — r 
is a raised stone platform on which is a marble lotus flower, Lahore, 

surrounded eleven smaller ones. The central flower covers Singh’i 

the ashes of the Maluiraja, the other those of four wives and 
seven slave girls who perislied on his funeral pvre. In small 
niches in the side walls are to he seen images of the ordinary 
Hindu gods, to abolish wldcli was one of the original objects 
of the Sikh faith. On the further side of the Mausoleum are 
two other domed huihlings containing similar but less costly 
memorials of Kliarak Singh and of ^hiu Nihal Singh. Below 
the mausoleum of Kanjit Singh by the side of the road leading 
from the Roshnai Gate to the OAtcnial plain, is the Shrine 
of Arjun Vassj the fifth Sikh Guru, and the compiler of the Adi 
Grantli which now forms the principal portion of the Sikh 
scriptures. Here, according to Sikh tradition, the sage mira- 
culously disappeared beneath the waters of the Ravi, which in 
the time of Jahangir flowed under the fort walls. A more 
prosaic legend says that the holy man committed suicide to 
escape the enmity of Chandii Shah, the Prime Minister of 
the Emperor. There is nothing architecturally interesting in 
the building itself. Close by ArjaiTs shrine is the fort entrance. 

To the right on entering lies a temple to Sit a, now in ruins, 
which is said to have stood on the edge of tlic Ravi before the 
fort * was built, marking the spot wdxere Sita, wdfo of Rama, 
while in exile, brought forth Laiiii and Kusu in the house of 
Valmik, the author of the Ram ay ana. Passing through the 
outer gate, guarded by sentries of an Engdish regiment, there 
is, turning to the left, a space of about 50 yards bet\vecu the 
outer wmlls and the Palace front, wdierc can l)c examined the 
exceedingly curious and iutorcsting decorations in colonvcdhlshi 
work on enamelled pottery which decorate the facade. 

The mosque of Wazir Kliau wars built on the site of the Wazir Khau'a Mos- 
tomb of an old Ghaznivide saint in A.D. IGo l by Hakim Ali-ud- fai® and neighbour- 
din, a Pathau of Chiniot, Avho rose to the position of ll^r-u- in buildings, 
the reign of Shalijalian. It is remarkable for the profusion 
and excellence of the inlaid pottery decorations in the panelling 
of the walls. Local legend says that artists w%n*o sent for 
expressly from China to exocnto the work; hut there is no 
historical authority for this, nor is there any trace of Chinese 
style in either the design or the cxecutiou. Its origin is mani- 
festly Persian, and the descendants of tlio draftsmen employed 
to this day pride themselves on their Persian origin. It will 
be observed that in these arabesques each leaf and each detach- 
ed portion of the white ground is a separate piece of pot or tile, 
and that the work is strictly inlay and not painted decoration. 

The panels of pottery are set in hard mortar. In the mosque 
itself are some very good specimens of Perso-Indian arabesque 
painting on the smooth chjcnmn walls. This work, which is very 
freely painted and good in stylo, is true fresco painting, the 
6i40Uo/refica of the Italians, and, like the inlaid ceramic work, 
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Chapter VI, B. longer practised, modern native decoration being 

usually fresco secco or mere distemper painting. The reason of 

Modem Lahore, ig that there has been 710 demand for this kind of work for 
Wazir Khan's many years. Though the builder was a native of the Punjab, 
style is mere Perso-Moghal and less Indian than that of 
° ^ ' any other building in the city. Two chronograms inscribed on 

the walls give the date of the foundation of the mosque. One 
— Sijda-gah’^i-AhUFazl “ The Worshipping Place of the Sons of 
Grace.^^ Another — Bdni Masjicl Wcair Khan— The founder ^ 
of the mosque is Wazir Khan.^^ From the mindrs of this mosque 
the best view of the city proper is obtained. ^ 

Proceeding to the left of the building along a street which 
is remarkable from the overhanging balconies carved with a 
profusion of geometrical traceiy and ornament, the visitor will 
observe the gilt melon-like domes of the Sunahri Masjid or 
Golden Mosque, which was built in A.D. 1753 by Bikhari Khan, 
a favourite in the court of the widow of Mir Mannu, a lady who 
governed Lahore for some time aftei’ the death of her husband, 
the gallant opponent of Ahmad Shah, It is said that having 
incurred the displeasure of his mistress, he was beaten to death 
with shoes by her women. The domes are pretty, and the 
situation at the junction of two I’oads, is picturesque ; but there 
is nothing of architectural interest in the mosque itself. 

Behind the mosque is a bdoli or large well, with steps de- 
scending to the wateFs edge. The well is said to have been dug 
by Arjan, the fifth ^ikh Guru ; the superstructure was built by 4 
Ran jit Singh. Passing along the narrow winding street the 
open space known as Hira Maiidi is reached. Here, the ground 
being cleared for a space round the massive w^alls of the fort, 
is a fine view of the fortress and Jama Masjid. Turning to the 
right the ^isito^ passes under a gateway between the two, and 
finds himself in a pleasant garden, the Hazuri Bdgh. In the 
buildings adjoining the gateway the Normal School is now 
located; on the right is a high crenellated wall, and in the centre 
a massive gateway of somewhat ruinous appearance, the Akbari 
Darwaza, which was made by Akbar, and was the ancient 
entrance to the citadel. The visitor cannot fail to note the 
elegant design of the towers of this building. 

To the left is the quadrangle of the Jama Masjid, raised on 
a lofty platform set on arches with an imposing archway of red ^ 

sandstone and marble. The flight of steps is paved with a 
beautifully variegated stone from Kabul, known as ahri. This 
stone is also found in the Kowagar hills in the Rawalpindi dis- 
trict, and was a favourite material with Muhammandan builders 
for inlaid floors. In the centre of the garden is au elegant marble 
pavilion of two stories, and^ looking further on, the hybrid orna- 
mentation of the mausoleum of Ranjit Singh is visible. The 
place is fraught with historical associations. In the days 
when the Jama Masjid was daily resorted to by crowds of 
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worshippers, and the power of the Moghal Emperors was in its 
golden prime, this garden — now in spite of the care bestowed 
on it wearing a deserted air — was a snrcti thronged with vast 
retinues of armed men exhibiting all the noisy pomp and glitter 
of Eastern sovereignty. 

Ran jit Singh, who was not generally moved by aesthetic 
considerations, for once in his life shelved some taste in convertino^ 
it into an ornamental pleasure-ground ; and, although it is hard 
to forgive the ruthless vandalism he displayed in tearing away 
the material for the marble edifice in the centre from the tombs 
of Asaf Khan and the Emperor Jahangir at Shalidara, it must 
be confessed that the pavilion is architecturally a success. Here 
the Sikh ruler used to sit and transact business of State, or, in 
oflScial parlance, held kat chert. The Jama Masjid was then a 
magazine, and the place of prayer of the faithful was covered 
with his munitions of a war. Here, too, a few years later, stood 
Sber Singh, watching the effect of the cannonade of tlie fort 
gateway during the four days^ siege that ended in his accession 
to the throne. The marks of the shot fired on this occasion 
are still visible on the east walls of the pavilion. 

The general aspect of the city from without excepting on 
its northern front is not imposing. The Hindu temples are 
small and poor in outline, and neither they nor the cupolas 
of the mosques sufficiently break the monotonous horziontal 
lines, which are the chief features of the view. Within the 
city the streets are narrow and winding, but some of them from 
their overhanging balconies of wood curiously carved and 
coloured, the striped awnings over the shop fronts, and the 
streamers of bright coloured clothes hung at intervals across 
from balcony to balcony, present much that is picturesque to a 
stranger^s eye. 

In the immediate vicinity of the city the country is toler- 
ably well wooded ; but the trees are deficient in size and 
variety, consisting chiefly of the acacia Arabica, here called kikar^ 
and the tanariz Orientalis or fard^. But here and there groups 
of trees of denser foliage and taller growTh, such as the mango, 
piyalj and datepalm, indicate the sites of ancient gardens and 
pleasure grounds. 

Some of these are still kept up, chief among which are 
those of Shalidara and Shalamar, lying four miles or so from the 
city, one on either side. 

The Shalidara gardens owe their existence to the tomb of 
Jahangir raised by the devoted widow Nilr-Jehan in memory 
of her husband. The gardens probably grew up gradually 
around the tomb. The tomb itself is still a very striking build- 
ing and its four high minarets with their graceful cupolas of 
white marble are visible for miles round : from all accounts how- 
ever it was a very much grander edifice as originally con- 
structed, haying since then received very rough treatment both 
from Muhamaiadans and Sikhs. 
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According to the hereditary Ichddims or atteiidants, there 
was once in the centre of the terrace roof a niarble cupola sup- 
ported upon an octagonal ha^einent of perforated marble ; above 
this was an awning made of clotii of gold, and above this another 
aw^ning stretched from the upper portions of the four towers. 
The cential doine and the awnings were, it is said, removed 
by Bahadur Shall, the sou of Aiiraiigzeb ; the carved doorways 
of tlie chambers below by Ahmad tSlulii Durani ; while Raojit 
Singh carried off the r))ar]jlo lattice parapet which surrounded 
the roof and the galleries of the to\vcrs. Tlie building w^as not 
beneGtod when it was occupied for a time after annexation 
Britisli soldiers, but, by way of amends, the marble cupolas 
have been put in thorough repair liy the British Government. 
The tomb is approached by four corridors leading from the 
garden, tliree of which are closed by perforated niarble 
screens The sarcophagus is of marble decorated with coloured 
inlay. On two sides ai'o inscribed the 99 attributes of God, 
and on the tup is an extract from the Koran, At the head is 
a Persian inscription, of which the follownng is a translation 
The illumined resting-place of His Majesty, the asylum of 
pardon, Nur-ud-din Jahangir Badsha, A. fl. 1037^^ (A. D, 1628), 
giving the date of the erection of the sarcophagus, and 
— “ Keason said Jahangir hatli departed from the world, A. H. 
1036^^ (A. D. 1627), giving tlie date of the emperoBs death. 

Both t1ie tomb and surrounding garden had been greatly 
neglected for many years, partly because vested interests threw 
difficulties in the way of improvements being taken in hand. A 
few years ago, however, all such interests were bought up by the 
Government, and since then much lias been done to improve both 
the tomb and the garden. On the former a sum of nearly Hs. 15,000 
has been spent since the year 1882 in executing such repairs 
as were considered necessary tor the preservation of the build- 
ing voniid tlie tomb and in restoring the ancient designs on all 
the more joromineut parts of the edifice. Tlie garden is 
supported entirely out of the sale proceeds of the produce. 

The Shiilaninr gardens wore laid out in A. 1), 1067, by order 
of the Cmpcror Shahjehan. Local legend say.s that the Emperor 
once spending a night at Shahdara, then just completed hy the 
widowed Empress Nurjaluiii, had a wondrous dream of a garden 
like that of Paradise, bright with fruits of gold, marble^ foun- 
tains, cool pavilions, and every variety of foliage. Awaking 
he sent for Ali Mardan Khan and for Kaw.lb Fazal Khan, and 
commanded them to reproduce for him his fleeting vision, 'i'hey 
accordingly laid out the garden in seven divisions, represeutino- 
the seven degrees of the Paradise of Islam. Of these four 
have been destroyed, and three only are included iii the present 
area, which covers 69 acres, more or less. The actual nieanino- 
of the word Shalamar is doubtful. “ Hall of Desire ” 
(Shdl-i-mdr) and “ Koyal Edifice ” {Shdhl-imdrat} are conjec- 
tural derivations, but neither is satisfactory. Sko’lah mdk 
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Persian for “ liglitof the moon/’ is another, and has this in its Chapter YI. B- 

favour, that in Kashmir the name of the garden is spelt without „ , I , 

a final s r.” Mo deni Lahore 

Shalamat* gardeoa. 

The garden itself has the stately formality and symmetry 
usual in the east : — 

No plensing intricacies inteireue, 

No artfnl wildness to peiplex the scene, 

Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 

And half the platform ju^c rsdlocts tiie other. 

The parallelogram bounding all is subdivided into squares 
and in the centre is a reservoir bordered by an elaboratel}^ in- 
dented coping and studded with pipes for (Veint. A cascade 
falls into it over a .s]f.f]^e of marble corrugated in an ornamental 
carved diaper. During tlie ti’oublous times of Ahmad 8hah 
the gardens were iieglectc’d, and some of the decorative works 
were defaced and removed Han jit 8ingh restored them, but 
at tlie same time he laid ruthiess hands upon^.tlie marble 
pavilions by the central reservoii*, u-ing them to adorn the 
Rambagh at Amritsar, and substitiiting* structures of brick 
and whitewasli in tlieir stead. T!ie Shalamar gardens 
are a favourite re.sort for fetes and picnics, and the luxuriant 
foliage of tlie mangt) and orang\3 trees lends it. so If witli admir- 
able ('ffect to illuminations. These f.imous gardens Imvint^ 

Buffered much from injudicious cubivation and ovtu’-irrigation — 
the water fre(pientiy llooding the terraces — the level of the beds 
was lowered, the ornamental clianneis and masonry works in 
connection with the fo an rains were properly repaired and 
sundry otlier improvements carried out. Altogetlier of late 
"ears upwards ot Rs. I 0,000 have Ijeen expendetl in restoring 
kiosks, and the central idrmlnri which commands ail the lower 
part of the garden, 'bhe fountains and staircases, the roofs 
and walls of (Uher buildings, have all been put in repair. The 
‘mrden i.s kept up niidor the contr(d of the Disti-ict Committee, 
which in coiisidei'ation of its expenditure tinuvon receives the 
neome of the garden, and three-qnartens of tlie laud revenue 
of the hbiglihanpura estate witliin the limits of which the garden 
is situatcu 

On the soutli and east of tlie city an' tlie civil station, of Civil itatien. 
which the (dder part generally known as Anarkalii lies to the 
south, tin' Naula-Uiui. or Railway portion to the oast, and the 
newer h(-)usos of gi'iK'ral Kiiro[)eaii residents are on the sinirh- 
east. This latter portion usial to be called Donald down on 
account of its proximity to Govoriim^mt House, which was 
first inhabited b} Sir Donald ^facL^'od, Ijientonanb (Tovernor of 
the Punjab in the years I8G5-70 : the name Donald d’owii has, 
however, now fallen somewhat into disuse, and tlii.s part is 
generally spoken o{ as tin' Cliaring Cross end of the civil sta- 
tion after the name of the lb subci os^ing ou tlu^ Upper Mall 
between tin* Punjab Club and Nedou's Hotel, 'the Anarkalii por- 
tion derives its name from a large tomb erected by tlie Emperor 
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Chapter VI, B. 
Modern Lahore. 

Civil station. 


Jahangir in memory of a favourite slave girl : this was for a long 
time used as the Station Churchy but since the opening of the 
* Lahore Cathedral it has been abandoned as a church, and is now 
used as a depository for Punjab Secretariat records. Anarkalli 
was the first site of cantonments, and here the first European 
houses were built in 1^47-48. Tlie cantonments were deserted in 
1851-52 on account of their unhealtliiness, but Anarkalli con- 
tinued for many years after that to be the principal European 
quarter of the civil station, and even now some of the best as 
well as the oldest, houses are to be found there ; also the Secre- 
tariat Offices, conevrted from the oi<] residency which adjoinett 
the Anarkalli tomb, and the Financial and Executive Offices are 
still maintained tliere. A splendid road known as the old Mall 
connects Anarkalli witli the Laliore city : at the end towards the 
city are the School and College buildings on either side, then 
conies the District Court-house on tlie right hand side : and 
nearly opposite are the Anarkalli gardens, the oldest in the 
station. A little below them on the left is the newly built Jubilee 
Town Hall described further on ; beyond that to the right are the 
Secretariat and Financial offices mentioned above. From that 
onwards for some distance the right hand side of the road is 
occupied by' European built bungalows, and on the left are 
several open maiditns, part of which are used as recreation 
grounds under municipal management, and part are reserved 
for encamping grounds. That part of the road, which lies 
beyond the houses and between two large encamping grounds, 
is rendered most attractive by the fine shady trees it has on 
either side. For general aspect undoubtedly Anarkalli is the 
pleasantest part of the civil station to reside in, but it lias never 
had the name of being healthy. It lies at a considerable 
distance from the Railway Station, Government House, and the 
Lawrence Hall and gardens, all these bedng situated two miles 
or more to the east. Also the building space in Anarkalli was 
insufficient to meet the requirements of a rapidly increasing 
European population : thus gradually much of the rough broken 
ground lying between Anarkalli and the Railway Station has 
been levelled and built upon. Near the Sadr Bazar, which is a 
purely native quarter wedged in betAveen Anarkalli, the city and 
the newer portion of the civil station, a great clearance of 
over-crowded residences and rubbish mounds has been effected 
here and there, so that now most of the land between the 
Railway Station and Government House on the east aud the 
old Ravi bank south of the city whicii fringes Anjirkalli on the 
west is taken up with various public or private houses and 
enclosures. Here and there are to be seen some unkept look- 
ing banks or patches of coarse uneven ground and an occasional 
mound of rubbish from tlie old brick kilns which formerly 
disfigured all this part ; and between some of the bungalows one 
comes across small plots of land not yet taken up for building 
and still under cultivation. Otherwise the civil station 
conveys a fairly pleasing impression of municipal order and 
neatness. The chief street or road through the station is the ^ 
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Upper Mall running almost due east from Anarkali^ past Gov- Chapter 71, B. 

eroment House on the left and the Lawrence gardens on the ^ 

right, after vdiicli the Mall ends, the continiiatiou being merely ^®^®^^hor6. 
the main trunk road to Mian Mir. Tlie Ililall being under tlie Station. 

Public ^Vorks Department is always kept in excellent order. 

Of recent years it has been widened, at considerable expense so 
as to leave room fur a raised pathway to one side and an avenue 
walk on tlie other ; the centre roadway being intended for 
wheeled vehicles. It is on the Mall that all the best Huropean 
shops ot Lahore are to be found. These extend as far as the 
crossing of the Mall with the principal roads from the Railway 
and upper part of the civil station ; the crossing is marked by a 
red brick cylindrical pillar ; beyond this along tlie Mall the 
Lawrence gardens on the right hand face the Punjab Club 
compound and the Government House grounds on the loft. 

The roads to the left from CTiariug Cross lead to the most 
closely built over portion of all the European civil quarter, and 
beyond that again between it ;ind the Hailway Station is the 
small village settlement of Kila Gujar Singh, which with the 
rough piece of open ground facing it from across the railway 
road makes this the most unsightly part of the whole civil 
station. With the exception of tlie Mall roads, which as 
already mentioned are under the Public Works Department, the 
remaining roads of the civil station are maintained by the 
Municipal Committee. The traffic on these is heavy, and there 
is considerable difficulty in procuring good metalling for them. 

Consequently the civil station roads are not often in the best 
condition : in dry weather they are disagreeably muddy and in 
wet weather they are thick v;ith mud. From a distance 
Lahore gives tlie impression of being excellently wooded, but 
outside the Anarkaii quarter, the G-overnment House grounds 
and the Lawrence gardens, the trees are poor in class and 
deficient in size and variety. The soil is by no means favour- 
able to vegetation containing as it does much carbonate of limo 
below and large quantities of soluble salts and carbonate of soda 
near the surface. Of late years, however, tlie necessity for 
supplementing existing avenues with improved varieties of 
trees under culture has been kept in view and favourable 
results are already beginning to show. 

At the north-east corner of the civil station grouped round Railway Settle* 
the Railway Station, is a colony of Railway officials, sometimes meut. 
spoken of as the Naulakha settlement j this being the name of 
the land revenue estate in which most of the bungalows are 
situate. An account of the Railway buildings and working and 
of the arrangements made for the comfort of the Hailway staff 
has been kindly furnished by Lieutenant-Colonel Boughey, R.E., 

Manager of the North-Western system ; and is given below : — 

The Railway station is the principal junction of the North- The Railway Sta- 
Western system, which comprises the Punjab Northern Railway tion, 
with its terminus at Peshawar, the Mooltan, Indus Valley, and 
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Chaptar VI, B. Sindh-Pesliin sections terminating at Karachi and Quetta and 
, the Delhi section of the Sindh, Punjab and Delhi line, all now 

Kooern anore* by Government under one management with head- 

^ The Eail'iyay Sta- quarters at Lahore/’ 

It has connection with all the railways and all the pidnci- 
pal places in India. It is therefore a busy centre, and the 
building itself (a castellated structure) is a fine piece of 
“ modern brick- work which cost nearly five lakhs of rupees. It 
has been so constructed as to serve as a defensive work in case 
of need. During heavy trafiSc as many as 80 trains pass in 
and out of the Lahore station in the 24 hours.” 

Eailway WorkflhupB Lahore being the centre of the North-Western Railway 

and qoarter*. « system, extensive workshops are here located, which, together 
with the station, cover an area of about 126 acres ; the railway 
workshops afford constant employment to considerably over 
2,500 men, of whom a small percentage are Europeans, Eura- 
sians or Parsis. They are capable of maintaining 150 locomo- 
tives and 4,000 vehicles in repair. The buildings cost over 15 
“ lakhs of rupees, and the machinery another 12 lakhs. The 
latter is occasionally being added to by the latest and most im- 
proved types from England. Among these maybe mentioned 
“ a shearing machine for cutting steel and iron which is able to 
divide a bar of cold metal five inches square, and hydraulic 
rivetters which at one stroke perform perfecty work which 
without them would take three men five minutes. One portion 
'^of the machinery shop is lighted by a 6-Brush Electric 
Light by means of which work is carried on at night. A well 
appointed printing office, with steam presses, is also maintained, 
and the Railway possesses an oil-mill which turns out from two 
to three tons of pure castor oil each working day at a much less 
“ cost than the impure product can be obtained from the bazar.” 

“ The aptitude of the natives for the mechanical arts is well 
known, and during the 30 years the Railway workshops have 
been in operation, they have exercised a most beneficial influ- 
“ ence on the craftmanship of the province. On the whole this 
busy factory presents one of the most interesting and sugges- 
'Hive spectacles that the Punjab has to show. The tourist or 
stranger who has only seen the natives in passing through the 
bazars may here notice them under a new aspect, busily employ- 
ed in the care ot machines which require constant vio-ilance 
and intelligent adjustment, working with an accuracy fo'i'merly 
undreamed of, and handling heavy weights with something 
approaching the muscular vigour of the Englishman.” 

The Railway has not been unmindful of the comfort and 
^cial enjoyment of its large staff : the community of Foreman 
‘^ Drivers, Guards, Firemen, and Mechanics are comfortably 
“ housed in quarters built in the vicinity of tl ' “ ^ 

south of the line. They have theii* own 
‘‘ Swimming Bath, Theatre and Co-operative 
the Municipal water*works is laid on to a 


le station, north and 
L Institute, Library, 
Stores, Water from 
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canal water is also supplied for purposes of irrigation. There 
is a church provided and fitted at the Railway’s expense, and 
a house given rent free to a Chaplain connected with the Church 
Missionary Society. This Church is a ci-devant ” Musalman 
tomb, and provides accommodation for 80 persons. The station 
plot encloses a mosque known as the Mosque of Dai Angna, 
‘^the nurse cf the Emperor Shahjahau by whom it was erected 
in A. D. 1621. After being used as a dwelling-house, it became 
the oflRce of the Traffic Department of the Railway. In the 
interior are fine arches decorated with excellent and perfectly 
preserved specimens of the hdshi work elsewhere referred to.” 

The Lahore civil station is still extending on the east side, 
the last building in that direction being the Aitchison College for 
Punjab chiefs founded within the last eight years. It seems 
probable that more building land will be taken up in that direc- 
tion for private houses, as the present rents in the civil station are 
quite high enough to attract this form of money investment on a 
more extended scale. The station is included within the limits 
of ten land revenue estates : all land already built upon pays five 
rupees an acre inclusive of cesses, and any land hereafter 
taken up for building is to pay the same. It was not found 
advisable to form a separate estate out of the civil station, partly 
because its limits are not yet fixed ard also because to sepa- 
rate it off from its constituefit estates might have trespassed on 
various landowner’s rights of pre-emption and otherwise pro- 
duced administrative inconvenience. The cantonments of Mian 
Mir, including of course the houses of all military officers attach- 
ed to the various regiments are distant about three miles from 
the Aitchison College. These cantonments were established in 
1851-52 when the Anarkali cantonments were abandoned. The 
general aspect of the military station, which was formerly most 
dreary, has of late years been immensely improved by rapid 
extension of arboriculture with the aid of canal irrigation. It 
has, however, always been found unhealthy for troops and is 
said to keep up its reputation for this still. The name of the 
station is taken from the tomb and shrine, situated to the west 
of the cantonment close to the canal, which was erected to a 
famous Pir, called T^fian Mir, a contemporary of Baba Nanak, 
the first Sikh Guru. The Mausoleum is a domed building of 
white marble and red Agra sandstone with a mosque in the 
courtyard. The Church at Mian Mir is considered one of the 
most beautiful in the Pan jab. 

The buildings of principal interest in the civil station are 
the new Lahore Cathedral, tlie iigav Chief Court, the Munici- 
pal Town Hall, the Victoria Jubilee Institute, the Mayo School 
of Art, the Lahore Government College, the Aitchison College 
for Punjab Chiefs, the Mayo Hospital, Government House and 
the Lawrence and Montgomery Halls. 

The Cathedral Church of the Resurrection, begun shortly 
after the consecration of the late Dr. Thomas Valpy French as 
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first Bishop of Lahore, in 1877 was consecrated on January 
25t-h, 1887. It is a magnificent building in the decorated 
early English style/^ 226 feet in length, and 152 feet in breadcb. 
A good deal of the ornamentation of the interior stone work 
has yet to be completed, and the tAvo large saddleback 
Avestern towers which are included in the architect’s design have 
yet to be built. Each of these, it is computed, will cost about 
Rs, 30,000. Up to the present the expenditure on the building 
has been slightly over four lakhs. 

The new buildings for the Punjab Chief Court were com- 
menced in 1881, and completed in March 1889, for a total cost 
of Rs. 4,19,724, including ont-buiidings. They are in Indo- 
Saracenic style. The main Kstructure is of solid red brick, Now- 
shera marble also being largely employed for decorative 
purposes : the moulding’s, cornice^, and projections were mostly 
filled in with specially moulded bricks in the place of cut 
brick w’ork ; and the arch fillings are of terracotta tnllis work. 
The front arches of the Judges’ verandah and the porch outside 
and portions of the main towm’s are built of Now^shera marble 
with marble tullis work. The floor of the central hall also 
is of marble. The roof timbers are of deodar wood and the 
doors of teakwmod witli carved devices on the stiles as well as 
on the frames. Spacious verandahs run all round the building, 
those of the principal front showing a massive cornice of the 
old Arabic honeycomb pattern. The Iieight of tlie two central 
tower.s is 95 feet, and that of the two at the end 72 feet. The 
latter contain circular staircases leading io the top. In front 
of the building between it and the jJall is a fine enclosure 
laid out with ornamental flower beds and grass lawns, through 
which lie the main approaches to the Court, A marble foun- 
tain stands in the middle and close ])y one entrance from the 
Mall is a bronze statue of Jolin afterwards Lord Tiawrenoe, 
the first Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, standing on a 
pedestal of Now’shera marble. 

This building \vas commenced in the year of Her Majesty 
tlie Qiieen-lhn press’ Jubilee. Tlie foundations w’ere laid by Sir 
Charles Aitchisnn, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in Febru- 
aty 1887, and tlie complet(nl linilding was opened h}' His Roj’al 
Highness Prince Albert \ udor of Wales on the 3rd of Eel )r nary 
1890. The Hall which is built on tlie oriental principle is 
80 feet in length and 40 L-ct in breadth : it cost Rs. 72,000 to 
build. The ground storey is taken up witli tlie offices of the 
Municipal and District l^oavd : on the ipipei* storey is a fine large 
room, the floor of whicli is laid with teak planks. Here tlie 
District and Municipal Coiumitteo meetings are lield, and the 
room is also available on occu'^ions for dances^ concerts, and 
other public meetings. 

This was built from a fund raised throughout the Province as 
a permanent memorial of tlie Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen- 
Empress celebrated in February 1 887. The object was to provide 
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a Provincial Institution containing a miiseum_, library and 
lecture rooms with a sufficiently instructional staff ; and capable 
in connection with the ^School of Art of gradual expansion into a 
Technical College. The foundation stone was laid by the late 
Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and Avondale, on Feb- 
ruary 3rd, 1890, and the building was completed in 1893. At 
the end of that year the Institute was utilized for the Punjab 
Exhibition opened in December 1893. The following account 
of the building has been furnished by IMr. F. H. Andrews, $nb, 
'pro-tempore Principal and Curator of tlie Central Museum. 

The building stands near the Anarkali gardens and 
adjoins the each side of the Ma^^o School of Art. Tlie general 
style may be described as late Mughal, adapted to suit the 
requirements of a museum. Entering by the main entrance on 
the north side, the first room is a vestibule directly under the 
dome. From the mosaic floor to the painted roof, the height is 
about 65 feet, broken at intervals by two pinjra work wooden 
galleries. Passing from the vestibule uuder a moulded and 
carved plaster archAvay the central gallery is reached — a room 
measuring 96' 6" X 26" 6 " and 39' in height. The south 
wall Itas been decorated in Persian style by the students and 
masters of the Mayo School of Art under the direction of 
the Vice-Principal, by whom also the whole of the decoration 
work ill paint, wood and piaster have been designed. At the 
northern end is a small but \vell proportioned pinjra work 
“ gallery, communicating by three small arches with the first 
gallery in the vestibule. On either side of the central gallery 
* run two otliers pnrallel with the length of ilie building, each 
measuring 100" x 60" and covered ]>y a ‘VsaAV-tooth roof 
supported on two rows of iion columns.” 

Across the further end of the eastern of these two galleries 
and parallel to the central one, runs another of slightly larger 
“dimensions than the first ; and beyond that again is a 
“ smaller room, contaiiiiug tliree iron safes built into the wall 
“ for the rece])tioii of the valuable coin collection. The building 
is lighted almost entirely i‘rom tlie north, witli a well diffused 
light, and being free from sunlight is comparatively cool in 
“the summer months. Precautions have been taken to ensure 
“ ventilation while excluding dust.” 

“ Adjoining the museum on tlu'^ Avostern side is the Technical 
“ Institute ; consisting of a lecture hall, 60' x 30', hav'ng a 
“ gallery running around it ; and three clnss rooms attached.” 

“ The entire area measures about 27,850jSqnare feet. The old 
“central museum, which this building is designed to replace was 
erected in 1864 for the temporary purposes of a provincial exhibi- 
“ tion, and was altogether unsuited for the use it was for so long 
“ put to. It has been purchased by the Lahore Municipality 
“ with a view to turning it into a market as soon as the contents 
“ can be transferred to tlie new Iniilding. These contents may 
be briefly described as Greek, Bactrian, Buddhist, Jaio^ 
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Chapter TIj B- Brahminical, Sikh and Muhammadan remains and monuments ; 

the modern artistic and manufacturing industries, the agri- 

Hooeni ijanore. c( min era! and forest products, the natural history and 

ethnology of the Punjab and its borders.” 

of Adjoining the Jubilee Institute are the buildings of the 

Mayo School of Art, which institution has been already describ- 
ed on page 221. The school as originally built in 1880 consisted 
of 5 rooms on the ground floor and a lecture room 62 feet by 24 
on the upper. The design is described as late Mughal. It first 
came into use for the Punjab exhibition of 1881, when some 
temporary additions were made to increase the accommodation. 
From the spring of 1882 the entire building has been in use 
for the School of Art. In 1891 it was decided to replace the 
temporary additions of 1881 by permanent buildings. These 
were designed by the Principal of the School and completed 
in the autumn of 1892. The new portion consists of four 
large well-lighted ateliers in which the technical work of the 
“ school is carried on, Also a good kiln house was built with 
pottery and plaster kilns,” 

The Lahore Go* The Lahore College was started in 1864, with Dr, G. W. 

Ternment College. Leitner as Principal. As no other building was available, the 
College course of instruction was pursued in a large building 
situate in the city, the property of Raja Dhian Singh. The 
present building was commenced in 1872 and completed in 
1877 at a cost of Rs. 3,30,000, It stands nearly opposite the 
District Court bouse, near the Anarkali gardens : attention 
is attracted to it by its large clock tower. The College consists 
of twelve large class rooms and four small ones, eight 
of which are in the lower and eight in the upper storey. 
Besides these the attached buildings include a library and 
examination hall, rooms for the Principal and Assistant Prin- 
cipal and other necessary accommodation. The structure is 
said to be in Gothic style. All the exposed faces of the super- 
structure are of large well-shaped bricks carefully dressed ; the 
mouldings and ornamentations are also neat enough. Close by 
a new boarding house has recently been constructed, the rooms 
of which are arranged in the forin of a quadrangle enclosing 
a spacious yard 160 feet by 170 feet. In front of the build- 
ing is an imposing gateway with quarters for the Superintend- 
ent on the top. The students’ quarters are capable of 
accommodating nearly 100. This building was completed in 
1892 at a cost of Rs. 57,000. 

Th«Aitohi8onCol. Airangements for the establishment of a Punjab Chiefs 
College at Lahore were completed in 1885, part of the scheme 
being the inclusion of the Wards School at Umballa. Liberal 
contributions were made by Native Chiefs of the Province, sup- 
plemented by grants from Provincial Funds, and a contribution 
from the Imperial revenues. A favorable site was selected 
t>o the east of Government House, between the Civil and 
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military stations. The foundation-stone was laid in November Chapter B; 
1880 by His Excellency the Viceroy in the presence of a very — ~ 

large and representative assemblage, European and Native, eraiAJiora:- 
including the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, the Countess of 
Dufferin, Sir Charles Aitchison, the Lieutenant-Governor of the ^ ' 

Province, and many of the Ruling Chiefs of the Province. The 
students of the late Wards College, at Umballa, were brought to 
Lahore to form the nucleus of the College, and they were accom- 
modated in temporary school buildings and in houses in the 
civil station. At the request of His Excellency the Viceroy the 
College was named the Aitchison College after the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province, who had been mainly instrumental in 
maturing the project. The College buildings were under con- 
struction up till 1889, but some of the boarding quarters were 
ready in 1888. General Black, the first Principal, moved into the 
house appointed for him in the autumn of 1888, and several of 
the students entered into residence at the same time. The 
completed buildings cost a little short of lakhs. They 
include some exceedingly fine class rooms, a library, reading 
room, laboratory, play room, theatre or speech room and office 
rooms. Also spacious playing grounds are attached to the 
building, the maintenance of which and of the gardens round 
the various buildings connected with the College is greatly 
facilitated by an abundant supply of canal water. 

The Mayo Hospital is a large double storied building Mayo Hospital, 
situated to the south of the Shahalmi Gate of the city of Lahoie. 

It consists of a central block with two wings placed slightly in 
echelon ; its total length is 468 feet, and its breadth 51 feet. 

The tower in the central block rises to a height of 120 feet. 

The central block contains the dispensary, operating room, 
offices, and small wards for special cases : four large wards 
occupy the wings ; the number of beds available is 115. The 
hospital is named after the late Earl of Mayo, who when Viceroy 
visited it shortly after it was opened in 1871. The out-patient 
department of the hospital was at first located in the basement 
storey of the central block of the main building, but in 1891 
owing to the rapidly increasing attendance of patients it was 
found necessary to provide a separate building for this purpose. 

Attached to the Mayo Hospital is the Albert Victor Memo- 
rial Hospital, built in commemoration of the visit of late Prince 
Albert Victor to the Punjab in 1890. This was opened in 1892. 

It is built on the same plan as the Mayo Hospital : on the ground 
floor it has accommodation for 20 patients, and in the upper 
storey 8 private rooms for paying patients, as well as an oper- 
ating room, a dispensary, and nurses’ rooms. 

Govrenment House faces the Lawrence Gardens on the left GoTernment 
side of the Mall, on the road to Mian Mir. It was originally Hoaso. 
the tomb of Muhammad Kasim Khan (a cousin by the mother’s 
side of the Emperor Akbar), who died in the reign of Shahjehan 
Muhammad Kasim Khan was a great patron of wrestlers 
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Chapter VL even up to the Sikh times the tomb was known as the 

hu8hti<vdta gimbaz, or wrestler's dome. It was subsequently 

Modem Lahore, occupied as a residence by Khushnl Singh, uncle of Tej Singh, 
Govornment House, the Sikh General, from whom it was obtained by Sir Henry 
Lawrence for public offices in exchan^-e for a conhscated house 
belonging to Diwan Hakim Kai. The incised and moulded 
decoration of the alcoves in the central hall has been coloured 
with good effect j and the walls have been decorated with fresco 
designs after those of the Mosque of Wazir Kh<ia under the 
superintendence of Colonel Hyde, R. E. The grounds have 
some fine trees, and there is a good swimming baili. 

Tbo Lawrence aud These are in the Lawrence Gardens, the former fronting 
Moutgomery Haild. Mall and the hitter facing the central avenue of the garden. 

They are joined by a covered corridor. The Lawrence Hall 
was built as a memorial of Sir John Lawrence, chiefly by the 
contributions of the European community, in 1801-132, from 
designs by Mr, G, Stoue, C.E., and the Montgomery Hall, in 
18813, by contributions by Native Chiefs, Avhose names are in- 
scribed on a marble tablet in tiie building, in honor of Sir 
Robert Montgomery, from designs by the late Mr. Gordon, C.E. 
The style is frigidly classical, but the general effect is not with- 
out dignity. Here are the Lah<jre and Mian Mir Institute 
and Tennis Club aud Station Library. A commodious reading- 
room has recently been added leading into the corridor between 
the two halls. The Montgoniory Hall was re-roofed and tho- 
roughly repaired just before the visit or His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales to tlie Punjab in 1876, aud a splendid teak floor 
for rinking and dancing was then laid down. The Lawrence 
Hall is sometimes used as an assembly room for public meetings. 
On its walls are hung portraits of the successive Lieutenant- 
Governors of the Punjab and other ofiicers of note. The names 
of those whose portraits are hung are given below. Both build- 
ings are under the care of the Municipality, which holds them iu 
trust for the Government : — 

(1) . Colonel Sir Henry M, Lawrence, R.xC., K. 

C. B., President of the Board of Administration, 
] 849-53. 

(2) , John Laird Mair Lawrence Baron, G.C.B., G.O. 

S.L, Baron Lawrence of the Punjab. First 
Lieutenant-Governor, 1859. 

(3) . Sir Robert Montgomery, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 

Lieutenant-Governor, 1 859-05. 

(4j. Sir Donald F. McLeod, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, 18G5-70. 

(5). Major-General Sir H. M. Durand, K.C.S.I., Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, 1870. 

(0), Sir Robert Henry Davies, K.C.SJ., C.I.E., 
Lieutenant-Governor, 1871-77. 
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(7) . 

( 8 ) . 


Sir Robert Eyles Egerton^ K.C.S.L, C.I.E,, 
Lieutenant-Governor, 1877-82. 


Chapter VI» B. 
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Sir Charles Umphersion Aitchisoil, K.C.S.I., Xhe Lawrence and 
C.I.B., Lieutenant-Governor, 1882-87. Montgomery Halls. 


(9). Sir Jaines Broadwood Lyall, K.C.S.L, C.I.E., 
Lieutenant-Governor, 1887-92. 


(10). Field Marshall Lord Napier of Magdala, Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, 1870-76, 


(11) . Sir Herbert B. Edwardes, K.C.B., Commis- 

sioner of Peshawar, 1857. 

(12) . General John Nicholson, Born 1821 ; killed at 

the capture of Delhi, 1857. 

(18). Frederick Cooper, C.B., Commissioner of Lahore, 
1864. Built the Montgomery HalL 

(14) . Arthur A. Roberts, C.B., First Judge of the 

Chief Court, 1866. 

(15) . Colonel Sir Williams G. Davies, K.C.S.L, 

Financial Commissioner of the Punjab, J888 
to 1887. 


Anarkali^s tomb, once used as the station church and Pro- AnarkaU's tomb or 
Cathedral, and now the store house for Secretariat records, Pro-Cathedral, 
derives its name from Anarkali, the title given to Niidira Begam 
or Sharif-ul-Nissa, a favourite slave girl of the Emperor 
Akbar, who, being suspected of the offence of returning a smile 
from Jahangir his son, was buried alive. The edifice was 
erected by Jahangir in A. D. 1600, and the marble tomb which 
once stood beneath the central dome, but is now in a side 
chamber, bears the following Persian inscription : — 

Ah gar man baz bmam rue yar-e-Kliesh ni. 

Ta qayamat shukr goyaai Kirdigar Khejah ra. 

All! could I behold the face of my lieloved once more 

I would give thanks unto my God unto the day of resurrection. 

This picturesque building, the four cupolas of which are The Baradari of 
prominent objects in Anixrkali, near the Museum and Post 
Office, is a good example of the favourite Muhammadan form 
of baradari or garden-house, in which, as the name imports, 
there arc twelve arches — three on each side of the square plan. 

It has served several pni’poses in its time, and was once the 
home of the Museum, and after that of the Library and Reading 
Boom of the Book Club till the latter was removed to the 
Montgomery Hall. It is now utilised as the Punjab Public 
Library. 

The other public buildings requiring mention are the Civil th6“‘'‘*dw" 

Secretariat, formerly the Residency, erected in 1845, adjoining station. 

Anarkali’s tomb ; the Public Works Secretariat, formerly a 
barrack, erected in 1854 ; the Financial Commissioner’s Offices 
erected in 1867, adjoining the Civil Secretariat; and the old 
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Chapter VI, B. Chief Court buildings which have been converted into use as 

Secretariat Offices since the Chief Court moved into its new 

Modern Lahore, near the Mall; the Accountant-General’s Office 

Other bmldipgs (Chiragh Shah) adapted in 1860 and again improved in front 
rtaUoD. ^ ^ in 1890 ; the District Court-houses completed in 1870 in Anar- 

kali across the old Mall and nearly facing the Anarkali 
Gardens; the Senate Hall^ the Punjab University and Govern- 
ment College buildings also in Anarkali and near the District 
Court-house. Mention of these latter has already been made 
under Education in Chapter V A. 

Lawrence Gardens. The Lawrence Gardens — the Kensington Gardens of Lahore 
—cover 112 acres on the right hand side of the Mall between 
Anarkali and the Lawrence and Montgomery Halls. In 1860 the 
land now occupied by them was a desolate wilderness. In that 
year a portion of the ground was laid out as a garden^ and in 
1863 the portion on the further side of the mounds was added, 
having been purchased from the proceeds of the sale of an old 
Government garden near the fort known as the Baddmi Bagh. 
That part of the gardens which was formerly styled the Agri- 
Horticultural Society Gardens is now known as the Government 
Agri-Horticultural Gardens, the Society having ceased to exist 
since 1883-84 wh^ Government took over the management. 
Part of the grounds are occupied as a menagerie, which of late 
years has been immensely improved owing to the interest 
taken in it by Lady Lyall, donations for the erection of buildings 
and other accommodation for animals having been received 
from Eajas, Baises, and European residents of the civil station. 
Part of the grounds are used for public recreation purposes ; 
and the remainder of the gardens is applied to botanical pur- 
poses under the superintendence of the Professor of Botany. 

The garden is watered by a cutting from the Lahore 
branch of the Bari Doab Canal, and contains nearly 80,000 
trees and shrubs of 600 different species, — including, in addition 
to the trees usually met v/ith in the plains of India, the cit'd 
{Finns longifolia) y the Australian gum tree {Eitcahjyius glohulus) , 
and the carob tree of Syria and the South of Europe. 

The average income of the garden for the past five years 
has been Es. 14,677, and the expenditure has averaged Ks. 
2o,536, the difference being met by the yearly Government 
grant-in-aid of Es. 9,000 which is not fully exj^ended. The 
gardens do good work by distributing fruit and ornamental 
trees, shrubs, European vegetable and flower seeds. Experiments 
are made with various crops with a view to their introduction 
into the agriculture of the Province. The existing hot house 
has been enlarged from 24 to 96 feet and fitted with hot water 
pipes in lieu of the old flue arrangement. The drainage of 
the garden has been greatly improved by the construction of a 
fresh escape cut. Of the irrigation water-courses 5,071 feet are 
lined with masonry. A deer park enclosure now stands on 
what was a very insalubrious pond, this having recently been 
filled in. The actual work of the garden is earned on under a 
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European Snperinteiulenfc, under the management of a Com- 
mittee consisting of a President with three ex-officio members 
and four non-official members* 


Chapter VI» B. 
Modern Lahore. 


The Anarkali Gai’dens^ known also as the Gulbagh are An^rkali Garden*, 
maintained by the Municipal Committee at a cost of about 
Rs. 1,300 ; of which the chief item is the head gardener^s salary 
at Ks. 30 per mensem. The land is nazitl and comprises 
about 16 acres. The police band plays here occasionally and 
at such times the gardens are largely frequented by natives 
from the city. 

The Central Museum is near the Anarkali Gardeus, and Tlia Central 
adjoins the premises of the General Post Office. Tlie building Maaeum. 
was hastily constructed for the Punjab Exhibition of 1864, 
and was not intended to be permanent ; now that a more 
suitable building has been provided in the new Jubilee 
Institute, the old building has been sold to the Municipal 
Committee who intend to utilise it as a market, the site being 
central and well adapted for the purpose. At present in front 
of the entrance to this building there stands on a raised platform 
the famous gun, Zarazamah, known by the Sikhs as the 
Bhangidn-wdli Top, The gun is one of the largest speci- 
mens of native casting in India, and was made in A. D. 1761 by 
Shah Wali Khan, Wazir of Ahmad Shah Durani, by whom it 
was used at the battle of Panipat. After the departure of 
Ahmad Shah the guu was left in the possession of the Sikh 
Sardars of the Bhangi misl (whence its name, Bhangidn-udli 
Top), and came to be regarded by them as a talisman of supi'e- 
macj, Ranjit Singh eventually possessed himself of it 
and it was employed by him at the siege of Mooltan in A. D. 

1818. From that date until removed in 1860 it was placed at 
the Delhi gate of the city of Lahore : it is still regarded by 
many as an incarnation of i\[ahadeo. The inscription on the 
gun opens as follows : — 

By order of the Emperor (Ahmad Shjih) Dar-i-Uurau Shah Wali Khan, the 
Wazir, made this guu nanied Zamzamah. the taker of strongholds. 

The work of Shah Nazr. 

Then follow a number of verses, the translation of which 
will be found at pages 60-61 of Dr. Tliornton^s Guide Book. 

The last lines give the date of the gun as 1174 A. H. or 1761 A. D. 

At the end of the old Mall, on the right hand side of the The chauburji. 
Mooltan road, is a fine gateway commonly called the Chaahurji , 
once the entrance into the garden of Zebinda Begam, a learned 
daughter of Shahjehan, and an authoress, who, in her shady 
retreat on the banks of the Ravi, composed a volume of mystical 
poems which are still read and admired in the Punjab and 
Hindustan under the title of Diwan-i-Makhti. Urgent repairs 
have recently been made to its broken masonry, and it has been 
railed in. 


The name of the institution formerly known as the Roberts Social institotiou* 
Institute after Mr. Roberts; at one time Judicial Commis- Roberta institute 
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sioner of the Punjab, who founded it for the benefit of the Euro- 
pean subordinates of the Government oflfices, has recently been 
changed to the Roberts Volunteer Club,^^ the building having 
been converted into a Club for the 1st Punjab Volunteer Rifle 
Corps ; the class for whom Mr. Roberts intended it having long 
ceased to take an interest in it. The band plays here every 
Monday evening, and concerts and dances are periodically given. 
Tennis courts and billiard rooms are available. 

Since 1869 Lahore has been the head-quarters of Free- 
masonry in the Punjab. The District Grand Lodge has a com- 
modious and handsomely furnished hall, situated between the 
Agra Bank and the Boys^ H^^h School in Anarkali, popularly 
known as the Jadughar or witchcraft house. There are 21 
(twenty-one) subordinate Lodges in the Punjab with a total 
membership of 693 masons. 

Besides the usual Fund of Benevolence maintained at 
above Rs. 6,700, there is attached to the District Grand Lodge 
the Punjab Masonic Institution, supported entirely by voluntary 
contributions, which educates, clothes, and maintains at present 
43 children, orphans of indigent masons. In 1893 it had a 
funded capital of Rs. 84,900, the interest of which with two- 
thirds of the yearly contributions helps to defray the expenditure. 

The members of the Society are chiefly Europeans, but 
include Parsis, Muhammadans, Theist, Sikhs and a few Jews. 

There is a District Grand Chapter of Royal Arch Masons 
and 10 Chapters working under it. 

The European cemetery is on the Peshawar road facing 
the western wall of the city. This is an exceedingly pretty 
and well kept enclosure. The walls are all carefully pre- 
pared and scrupulously clean, with flowers growing along the 
sides. The tombs and monuments, of which there are a very 
large number, are regularly washed and dusted. Its present 
condition reflects the greatest credit on the management. 
Recently, owing to the ground being almost entirely occupied 
with graves, it was found necessary to take in fresh land. 
This was done at considerable cost, new ground to the south 
being bought at a cost of Rs. 1,500 an acre or more. The 
cemetery now covers an area of 9*3 acres, including the recent 
extensions, and is bounded by a 6 foot masonry wall all round. 
Separate portions are allotted to Protestants, Roman Catholics 
and Non-Conformists according to the requirements of each 
community. 

The Agra Bank, Bank of Bengal, and Alliance Bank of 
Simla are all in close proximity between Anarkali and the 
Upper Mall ; the two latter occupy handsome buildings recently 
constructed near the Accountant-GeneraFs OflSce. 

Lahore possesses only two hotels worthy of the name 
namely the Sindh and Punjab Hotel, known as Mr. Nedou’a 
and the Charing Cross Hotel under Mrs, Kennelly’s management. 
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There are besides these some three or four hotels kept by natives ; Chapter VI) B* 
but these drag on a very precarious existence and are constantly r 

beinty removed from one house to another, ® ^ 

o 


The principal European shops are — 

European shops 

Messrs. Gillon & Co.^ General dealers^ having also a Medi- and tradesmen, 
cal Hall. 

Messrs. Plomer & Co., Chemists and Druggists. 

„ Ranken & Co., Tailors, &c. 

,, Phelps & Co., Tailors, &c. 

„ Ball, Moody & Co., Tailors. 

Mrs. Kavanagh, Dress-maker, 

„ Russell, 

Aliss Knoll, „ 

M essrs. Cutler, Palmer & Co., Wine Merchants. 

- ,, Max Minck & Co., General dealers. 

„ Watts & Co., Saddlers. 

,, Griffin & Co., ,, 


1 Dealers in musical instruments. 
,, feteiert ) 


The cantonments of Mian ilir are situated some three Mian Mir canton- 
miles to the east of the civil station. They were established in meuts. 

1851-52 on account of the unhealthiness of the former canton- 
ments at Anarkali. They stand on an open and exceedingly 
dreary arid plain, origiualiy bare of trees, but now gradually 
growing greener as canal irrigation extends and the trees planted 
by the roadside and assidously fostered spring up. Here is a 
church which is considered the most beautiful in the Punjab. 

Mian Mir has been from the first a conspicuously unhealthy 
station. The garrison has already been noticed in Chapter V, 
pages 239 and 240. 

The soil in the neighbourhood of Lahore is a kind of clay Soil, 
mixed with vegetable mould, and containing in many places 
irregular masses of carbonate of lime, termed hankar, the whole 
forming a layer varying in thickness from ten to twelve feet, 
and below this is a bed of sand in which water is found. The 
superficial layer of the earth is remarkable for the large quantity 
of soluble salts contained in it, which in many parts are so 
abundant as to render the country quite barren or only able to 
produce plants in the organization of which soda forms a large 
part. To such an extent does this impregnation occur that an 
efflorescence appears on the surface of the ground which is 
called reh, and is composed principally of sulphate of soda 
and chloride of sodium ; but in the neighbourhood of Lahore 
it also contains carbonate of soda. This efflorescence appears 
in the largest quantity in the cold weather, giving the country 
the appearance of being covered with hoar frost. It occurs 
most at this season, probably because the water contained in the 
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superficial layer is tlien unable to lioM so mucli of these salts 
in solution, even if it does not fret'zo at the low temperature 
which then prevails. Consequently the sa/line substances first 
form crystals and afterwards effloresce in a white powder. 


The Municipality of Lahore is of the first class and was 
first constituted in I S(>7. It lies within the limits of the fol- 


lowing villages : — 

(1) . Mo/.aDjjf. 

(2) . Kilia Gujar Singl]. 

(3) . Shish Mahal. 

(4) . Rajgarh. 

(5) . Kilia Hakiman. 

(6) . Sanda Kalan. 

(7) . Gunja Kalan. 

(8) , Jia Musa. 

(0). Khokhar. 


(10) . Garhi Shahu. 

(11) . Achintgarh. 

(12) . Begampura. 

(13) . Kofc Khoja Said. 

(14) . Bhammaii. 

(15) . Khoi Miran, 
(10). Lahore. 

(17) . Nanlakha. 

(18) . Bela Basti Ram, 


The population according to the census of 1891 was 159,362. 


The existing Municipal Committee is composed of 20 
elected and 10 nominated members, of whom 7 are Christians, 
12 Hindus, and 11 Muhammadans. Among the members are 
10 officials and 20 non-officials, only three being appointed 
ex-officio j viz.y the Deputy Commissioner, Civil Surgeon, and 
Executive Engineer. The Deputy Commissioner is President 
of the Committee by election. 


There are but two taxes in the Municipality, these being 
the octroi and water tax. The latter has been in force since 
1890, and yields a revenue of about Rs. 6,000 a ye^v. Octroi 
forms the main source of income and yields about Ks. 3,00,000 
a year. 


Other sources of income are a large j^^gir grant of land 
revenue derived from the estates lying within municipal limits 
amounting under the recent assessments to Rs. 21,989 ; sale of 
sweepings and manure ; water charges for supply of municipal 
water; sale of land and rents ; and various other miscellaneous 
items. Tlie following table shows the income derived from 
the chief sources during the past five years : — 


1 

- 

a 

4 

5 

6 

1 ^ 

8 

9 

10 




Sale 




Jagir 



Year. 

Octroi 

collec- 

tion5. 

Wheel 
and dog 
taxes. 

of 

sweep- 

ings 

and 

manure. 

W liter 
charges. 

Sale 
proceeds 
ot land. 

XaziU 

and 

1 other 
; rents. 

and 

other 

Govern- 

ment 

contri- 

butions 

Other 

Items. 

Total. 

1888-89 

Ra. 

2,46,096 

Rs. 

Rr. 

8,630 

Rr. 

12,378 

Rs. 

2&,tJ81 

Rs. 

10,740 

Rs. 

17,371 

Rs. 

39,012 

Rs. 

3.62 307 

1889-90 

3,01,267 


' 7,307 

14,156 

I 5,314 

10,627 

27,010 

42,300 

4,08,731 

1890-91 

2,84,859 


8,509 

13,871 

; 2,010 

12,312 

26,626 

' 41,884 

1 

3,90,071 

1891-92 

3,14,961 

4,171 

7,839 

19,117 

f 302 

12,637 

17,070 

28 189 

4,04,286 

1892-93 

2,94,601 

6,779 

6,242 1 

23,604 

7,119 

12,581 

14,017 

18,704 

3,82,647 

3,89,618 

Average for 
five years 

2,88,357 

1,990 

7,806 

16,685 

8,565 

11,779 

20,419 

34,018 




4 
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Year. 

Cost in rupees. 

1888-89 

3,69,330 

1889-90 

3,73.491 

1890-01 

3,97,2(»0 

1891-03 

3,86,683 

1892-93 

4,21,013 


Chapter VI, B- 

The expenditure in each Modern Lahore, 
of the last hve years has been Lahore Municipal- 
as shown in the margin, ity. 

The principal heads under 
whicli expenditure occurs 
may be gathered from the 
following statement of expen- 
diture in 1892-93 : — 


Civil charges. 

OflSce establishment 

Octroi collectiou e^tablibbrncnt 

Water- works 

Conservancy 

Gardens 

Schools 

Lighting ... 

Medical 

Refund of octroi duty 
Repay me lit of loan 
Police 

Miscellaneous 


Rs. 

18,118 
10,858 
19,821 
4(3,033 
18,690 
8,778 
17,243 
15,991 
19,262 
95,000 
45,699 
13 643 


Total Civil Charges 


3,29,135 


Puhlic JVorks Cl^arges. 


Egtublishnient 


7,376 

Original Works 



43,874 

Repairs to station roads and drains ... 

27,358 

Other repairs 



13,280 


Total Public Works Cltarges 

91,888 


Total Charges 

... 4,21,023 


The heaviest items of expenditure appear to be repayment 
of loan ; police, conservancy, and original works. 

The civil station contains 36 miles of metalled roads within Eoada. 
municipal limits, while inside the city there are 10 miles of 
metalled roads and 28 miles of paved streets. The amount 
of trafSc on these roads has become so heavy that the very 
inferior kanhar obtainable at Lahore is no longer suitable for 
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road tnefcal. Sfcone metal is therefore being tried, though 
very much more expensive than kan'kar. The Municipal Com- 
mittee has also decided to try wood paving in the city, and this 
is at the present time being laid down in the Lahori Mandi as 
an experiment. The wood being used is kikar. 

Meanwhile the roads of the civil station are left for the 
most part in very indifferent repair, and in the dryer seasons 
of the year the dust on these roads makes walking or driving 
on them a penance. 

Until 1881 Lahore was chiefly dependent on well water for 
drinking purposes, but in June of that year the water-works 
were formally opened for public supply. At first there was a 
good deal of caste prejudice against using the water, but this 
has long ago broken down, and the people fully appreciate the 
pure water, with as genuine a feeling as those who are con- 
sidered more advanced in modern civilisation. The supply is 
drawn from four wells sunk in a strip of land left by the river 
Ravi when it changed its course, a little to the north of and 
below the fort and the North-Western Railway line. The 
wells are all connected by an under-ground trench made 
of square blocks sunk about 27 feet below water level, and the 
water is pumped by two engines (working alternately) each 
capable of raising the full estimated daily supply, calculated at 
10 gallons per head of population, and forcing it through a 
twenty-inch main 3,200 feet in length to a height of 80 feet 
into service reservoirs and over a high pressure standpipe direct 
into the supply system, which adds another 10 feet of head. 
There are nearly 29 miles of pipes, and for distributing 
purposes the area supplied has been divided into five separate 
districts, each having its own main and system of street service 
piping supplied directly from the reservoir or high service 
stand pipes. The service pipes of each district also join the 
main, supplying the adjoining district, so that in case of a stop- 
page of one main, the service pipes can be supplied from the 
main of the adjoining district. 

The site fixed upon for the reservoir was the highest part 
of the city, to the south-east of the fort. This was found to be 
the only site which would allow water to be delivered under an 
average head of about 40 feet of pressure throughout the entire 
system. There were, however, certain other high points within 
the city where this pressure would only admit of a street ser- 
vice ;and in order to supply the houses in the highest parts and 
to secure an efficient fire service, stand pipes were erected to 
the north of and close to the reservoir of such a height that the 
water thrown over them would reach 90 feet. The reservoir, 
a masonry building, gave way owing to a settlement in its 
foundation, which had been laid on the debris and foundations 
of old buildings— the accumulations of centuries— and as soon 
after the accident as possible, arrangements were made to 
maintain the water-supply by making use of the high service 
stand pipes, the height of which was reduced, for the sake of 
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economy in working, to nearly the same level as the ordinary 
pressure of the reservoir. The reservoir is constructed of 
iron in four separate compartments in order to guard against 
failure, each compartment holding 250,000 gallons, or 1 million 
gallons in all. To supply persons who cannot have connections 
laid to their houses, 180 street stand posts have been erected 
at convenient intervals ; 210 street fire hydrants have also been 
provided for use in cases of fire and for sanitary purposes. In 
laying the mains through the city it was found absolutely neces- 
sary to widen the streets ; but to avoid taking up more land than 
was absolutely necessary, only the side of the street on which 
the pipes would be laid was re-aligned. The pipe-laying was 
a work of great difficulty owing to the narrow and tortuous 
nature of the streets and lanes and the bad soil. The whole of 
the civil station includiiig the railway colony are supplied with 
this water as well as the city. Lately it has been extended to 
Mozang village as well. The following tables furnish an 
analysis of the water : — 

Qiialitive analysis. 


S 


1 1 2 J 

i 

1 .5 

1 ^ 

Physical qualities, j Re*action. 

Free carbonic 
acid. 

Chlorides, j Sulphate. 

Nitrates. 

Clear, transparent, | 
odourless, colour- j Neutral, 
less. 1 

Present small 
amount. 

Present very Present small 
small amount. 1 amount. 

1 

Trace. 


1 ' 1 

8 , !) ' 1C ; 11 

12 

Sulphuretted 

hydrogen. 

Nitrites. 

Lime. Magnesia, j Iron. 

Ammonia. 

No sign. 

No sign. 

“r"'' ' Trace. 


Quantitative analysis. 



An analysis of the river, canal and well water of Lahore 
w^as made by Dr. Burton Brown, Principal of the Lahore Medi- 
cal College, the results of whose inquiries are given in extenso, 
as they are not only intei^esting in themselves, but have an 
important bearing upon other subjects : — 

“The composition of the ri^er water,” he writes. “ varies somewhat at differ- 
ent times of the year, bnt when list examined it contained 12*44 grains of solid 
substances in a gallon, of which 11*80 grains were composed of salts consisting 
chiefly of chlorides of sodium and potassium, with the sulphates of so(ia and 
lime and the carbonates of lime and magnesia ; there were also *89 of a grain 
of organic matter. The water, therefore, is of a moderately pure character, 
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Chapter VI, B. 
Modem Lahore. 

Water. 


Drainagf". 


and would be useful for irrigation could it be raised to a suitable level. It 
holds in suspension at alt times in the year a lai’ge quantity of sediment 
which is composed chiefly of silicate of lime and alumina, and carbonate of 
lime, with a little organic matter and sesqui -oxide of iron. 

“ The canal is a branch of the main Bari Doab Canal, which derives its water 
from the river Bavi, near Madhopur (about 100 miles from Lahore). The water 
is similar in character to that of the river itself, but is rather more free from 
saline admixture. This is probably caused by the fact that the canal water passes 
over a solid bed, and does not receive much admixtuie from diainage from the 
land in its course. It contains in a gallon onl}- 8‘23 grains of solid contents, of 
which G 82 are com.posed of salts and i'dl of organic substance^? : of the former, 
0’3G of a grain are composed of alkaline chlorides, 0*5 of a grain of alkaline 
sulphates, and 5‘OG grains cuii'=?ist of snlphatc of lime, together with carbonates 
of lime and magnesia, and silica. The canal \\atei’ is, tlierefore, very pure in 
eomparisoii with other natnr.nl waters, and it contains only 0*80 of a grain of 
alkaline salt. Xotwithatanding this, it has been acersed of can -sing an important 
tleterioration of the soil by impregnating it with that base. 

*‘Tiie average deptli of wells about Lahore is from 45 to 50 feet. In the dry 
weather, tlmy often com am only two or three feet of water, but after the 
I. liny season from 25 to 30 tcci. The wells near tiie river partake of the charac- 
ter of the stream, as they pi obably derive ]ian of their contents by infiltration 
from the above source, Bot those wells which are at a di.stance from the river 
differ from it greatly in the character of their water, as they have, for the most 
]iart, a decidedly alkaline reaction, owing to the presence of a quantity of carbo- 
nnre of .'^oda ; at tIr* same time. ilu* 3 " L'onl im a larger (juantity of salts than 
f-ither river or canal \\arer doe*^ 

One of the wells examined at the Lahore fVntral Jail contained in a gallon 
n3'48 grains of solid constitmmts, of which 2 hi grains weip composed of 
cliloride of sodium, G'Tl grains of .sulphate of soda, and 3 ‘41 grains of carbonate 
of soda, making in all 12'G3 grains of salts of soda. Besides tliis 19'07 grains 
consisted of carbonate of lime and magnesia and silica, and 1’88 of organic mat- 
ter. Many wells, however, contain a much greater porportion both of solid con- 
stituents and of alkaline salts of soda ; thus one well, which was examined at 
Mian Mir, contained no le=:s than 83‘43 grains of solid substances dissolved iu 
a gallon, and of this G3 21 grains were composed of salts of soda.” 

It was originally intended to carry out a complete system 
of drainage for the city of Lahore simultaneously with that of 
water-supply, hut chietly owing to financial reasons an under- 
ground outfall sewer, two miles in length, and discharging into 
the Ravi, was alone constructed iu the first instance. During 
the financial year 1882-83, however, the drainage work of the 
city was energetically pushed on under Air. Bull, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Municipality; and before the end of the year 
the guttering and metalling of streets were completed, and the 
only portions remaining unfinished in the I’emodelled intercept- 
ing sewer were the couuech'ng bridges at the Delhi and the 
Akbari gates. I'hese were completed in 1883, and the ivhole 
sewage of the city ])ow finds its way into the outfall sewer, and 
is discharged into the Ravi. Tlie system adopted is one of 
open side gutters of a circular bjirm, capable of canning off 
sewage and relieving the 'fleets ns much as possible of 
ordinary .storm waters. The gntter.s discharge at all points 
into an intercepting sewer from the Bhati to tlie Masti gate, 
which leads into the outfall .sower. The intercepting sewer, 
before it was remodelled, had an outlet near the Khizri 
gate, intended to take sewage into the back cliaimel of the 
iiavi ; but tliis it never did, as the sewage was taken up 
by cnltivator.s, wlio spread it upon their lands. Tn the 
dry months this had less deleterious effects, but after 
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heavy -rain and high floods of the Eavi it became a dan- Chap ter V I, B» 
gerous nuisance. In order to get rid of this long standing evil^ Modern Lahore, 
and to relieve the soil near and about the water- works wells Drainage, 
from its contaminating influence, it was decided to reverse the 
levels of the sewer from the Akbari to the Masti gate to suit 
the continuation from the Akbari to the Bluiti gate, and make 
it discharge towards its original head at the Akbari gate. This 
has now been done, and arrangements completed for flushing it 
from the water-works to make it as quick discharging as possi- 
ble. ^In order to dispose of storm waters, overflows have been 
fixed facing the drainage outlets of the city at the Masti, 

Kashmiri, Khizri, Yakki and Delhi gates, from whence the rain 
waters run down to the back channel of the Bavi. The gutters 
are all coated with Portland cement, and very little absorption 
of sewage is possible, and they become perfectly clean and 
swpet when flushed from the water- works. The construction 
of the gutters and the alterations which have been effected in the 
levels of many of the streets have relieved some parts of the 
city of the flooding to which they were always liable after heavy 
rain. The magnitude of the work may be estimated from 
the following abstract of the improvements effected : — 

58,837 feet, or ... 11T4 miles of streets guttered. 

34,033 ,0 01 ot streets metalled. 

100,031 ... 20’05 ,5 of gutters. 

2,508 ... U‘47 of cross gutters. 

The result of these imp rove rneuts has been satisfactory 
^ and the sanitary condition of the city has been materially im- 

proved by them. There is, however, much to be done before the 
drainage can be considered to be on a satisfactory basis. Mean- 
while the municipal expenditure on drainage constitutes a 
heavy burden on the Committee's funds. 

When the water-supply and sewage drainage schemes were Widouiugof streets^ 
being designed, the widening of some of the principal streets was 
considered one of the objects to bo held in view. There were, 
however, many diflflculties to contend against — amongst the 
greatest being the prejudice of the inhabitants against any 
attempt to alter the existing state of things. By far the most 
serious, however, was the question of taking up land in the 
streets. The houses were huddled close together, and each 
house occupied a very small base area, although built many 
stories high ; and in any street requiring widening, the great 
number of tenements to be taken up and the many inhabitants 
thus left houseless became a serious consideration. The Govern- 
ment and the Municipality, however, recpgnized the fact that 
the iatruductioQ of water-supply aud of drainage schemes made 
it imperative to do something towards widening the streets. In 
making a re-alignmcnb where the prineipul mains had to be laid, 
the following streets were widened From the reservoir to the 
Bhati gate ; Lohari gate bazar ; Shah Alami gate bazar ; Patoli 
baz^r; Hira Mandi ; from the reservoir to the Delhi gate; 
from the reservoir to the Yakki gate; Mochi gate to Rang 
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Mahal ; Ean^ Malial to Shamsher Singh’s gali ; Mochi gate 
to Wazir Khan’s cliauk ; Lohari Mandi to Hira Mandi ; Said 
Mitha to Kasera bazar ; Gumti bazar to Chakla baz^r ; Cliakla 
bazar to Papar Mandi and Kucha Shamsher Singwala. 

The municipal arrangenaents for removing nightsoii are 
not even yet as satisfactory as they should be, though a con- 
siderable improvement has been effected on the system in force 
iu former days, when the Committee’s servants had nothing to 
do but to collect the nightsoii in heaps, its removal being left 
to the cultivators of the estates around Lahore, who had 
gradually acquired strong prescriptive rights in the valuable 
manure they thus obtained. The times and methods of its 
removal were of course uncertain and incomplete. In 1880 
the Committee took steps to terminate this unsatisfactory 
condition of things. They broke down the cultivators’ rights 
by leasing out the business of collecting manure to a 
contractor, who paid them so much a year. Now again the 
Committee has partially reverted to the former system, allowing 
the cultivators to carry off the sweepings subject to definite 
rules aud times after the conservancy establishment has done 
their early morniog work of collecting the stuff from 
houses and allej^s and have deposited it at certain fixed places. 
The cultivators pay so much a month for the right of keeping 
a cart at a manure station : the monthly payment varies fi*om 5 
to 15 rupees a month. In addition to these carts the Committee 
maintains an establishment of donkeys which are kept at 
work throughout the day taking off any nightsoii or sweepings 
collected after the carts have gone. The system, however, is said 
not to work satisfactorily ; unfortunately there are no funds 
available to introduce auy improvements nor will there be until 
the drainage has been established on a more satisfactory and 
less expensive basis. 

The Committee derives an income of Rs. 8,000 or so a year 
from the charge of Rs. 4 a higah on any land irrigated from the 
large underground outfall sewer, which as noticed above was 
constructed in 1881, to carry off the principal sewage of the city. 
The irrigation is done generally by water lifts. If the land is 
situated low enough for irrigation by direct flow, then Rs. 8 
per bigah is charged. At present about 251 bigahs are irrigated 
by sewage. 

There ai-e five classes of carriage for hire ; these and their 
present rates of hire are regulated by the Municipal Committee 
aud at present arc follows : — 

Class L — Including both open Laudaus and shut carriages 
uu four wheels. Hire is one rupee for the first hour, and eight 
aunas for each succeeding hour, a fixed charge of four rupees 
being allowed for a clay of nine hours, 

Class Intennediate , — Closed carriage on four wheels. 
Twelve aunas for the first hour, six annas for each succoeding 
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liour three rupees and twelve aunas being the charge for a day 
of nine hours. 

Class IL — Closed carriages on four wheels. Eight annas 
for the first hour, and four annas for each succeeding hour, the 
charge for a whole day of nine hours beiug two rupees and 
eight annas. 

Class III, — Tii7nturns,^Y'ouv annas for the first hour and 
two annas for each succeeding hour. One rupee and four annas 
for a whole day of nine hours. 

Class IV,—EkJcds , — Two annas for the first hour and one 
anna for each succeeding hour, up to a maximum of twelve annas 
for the whole day. 

The total number of licensed conveyances, including ekkds, 
is 600. 

It is much to be regretted that statistics ai^e not forthcoming 
of the import and export trade of Lahore, For some years past 
the Municipal Committee has discontinued registering imports 
and exports of articles not taxable with octroi, A statement is 
appended of the trade so far as it can be ascertained from the 
octroi records for the years 1889-90 to 1892-93, 
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1883- 


- i 

z 

c/2 j 

NAMEfe Ut ARTiCLEb. 

Import. 


Amount of! 
duty. 1 

AVeight or 
value. 

|- 

1 

CLAi5b 1, 

of food ur drink fur tnt^n and tinimtiU. 

Bs. 

975,353 Mds. 

1 ; 

Grain of ail kiudb (parched iucluded), rice in . 
liuak aud dal. 

45,772 

2 i 

Kice, flour (maida), su]i, rawa and dal arhar.., , 

2,334 

24,896 „ 
8,743 „ 

s \ 

ludiaii-coru (bhatta) and green gram... 

202 

•I ' 

Ail kinds of atta, ^vand included 

8,943 

143,086 „ 

7,919 Es. 

! 

5 j 

^ iiibli 

Sugar (niitoii and khand) ... 1 ; 

7,919 

' 

(Khand ... 1 

23.499 

26,856 Mds. 

: 

Taloncbu and moia&sob of sugar and honey ... 

1,547 

4,125 „ 

7 ' 

Shakkar and gur ... 

8,050 

32,202 „ 

« ; 

Sweetmeats of all kinds ... ... ... ... i 

70 

226 „ 

1) , 

Molasses of gur ... 

1,959 

20,895 „ 

10 i 

Pickles, chatnis, jams, jellies, preserves and 
conserves of all sorts. 

80 

128 „ 

11 

Milk 

2,885 

36,933 „ 

12 ' 

Ghi and butter 

28,972 

23,177 „ 

13 i 

Cheese, cream and khoa... 

133 

267 „ 

14 I 

Tea, coffee, sago, barley and arrowroot 

990 

5,840 Ks. 

15 

All kinds of vinegar, lime aud other juices 

Fish (fresh and dried) 

84 

336 Mds. 

10 

437 

8b5 ,, 

17 

Oilman's stores and other provisions, aud pre- 

2,214 

47,232 Ks. 

18 

parations of food and drink. 

Betel- nut, katha and pan 

473 

473 Mds. 

13 

Sparkling wines ... 

; 341 

082 Gals. 

20 

Other wines or spirits 

12,480 

* 12,010 Mds.! 

21 

Beer and Porter ... 

j 2,017 

2ySoO ,, 1 

22 

; Vegetables, including potatoes... 

1 1,900 

30,497 „ ! 

2‘6 

: Garlic, ginger and green chillies 

1 474 

0,422 „ i 

24: 

Sugar-cane of all kinds ... 

i 841 

; 6,629 „ 

2o 

1 



Dried Fruits. 

' 239 

1 

i 1 

383 

20 j 

Kernels of almonds, walnuts, cocoaiiuts, pista 
! and kbasta. 

1 

39 1, 

27 ' 

i Almonds ... 

j 073 

1.197 „ i 

:;8 ; 

1 Dates (khajiir) 

381 

2,440 „ ! 

20 

! \Valnuts aud dates (chhoarali) ... 

j 198 

792 „ ■) 

30 

All other fruits not specitied 

1 Fresh and Green Fuuri.s, 

5 1,023 

25,979 „ 1 

31 

1 All kinds of fruits, fresh and green, ripe and 

1 unripe. 

Fodder eor Cattle. 

; 0,034 

25,600 „ 

32 

1 Grass, bhiisa and all other kinds of fodder dried 

1 aud green, including bran, gram shells and 

wand. 

0,242 

266,321 

33 

j Oil-cake of all kinds and cotton seed (banaiila) 

1 Class 11. 

^ AnimaU for Slaughter. 

' 212 

t 

4,192 „ 

34 

1 Oxen, cows, buffaloes, camels, including 

1 calves. 

G,807 

1,02,105 Bs. 

35 

1 Sheep, goats, &c., including tlieir young 

25,275 

4,04,406 „ 
17.287 „ 

30 

; Poultry of all kinds aud game birds and animals 
Class III. 

f Artidci Uiedfor Fuel, Lijhtuig and ]VO’>hina. 

i 1,080 

37 

i Wood fuel 

11,051 

530,437 Mds. 

38 

1 Upla 

; 514 

08,697 „ 

39 

Charcoal, coal aud coke 

' G,807 

54.467 „ 


1 .. 

1 

■— ' ■ 


* i9>920sailoa5. 
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Export. Import. Trade of Lahore. 


Amount 
of daty. 

Weight or [Amount off 
value. I duty. , 

1 

Weight or Amount off 
value. duty, ] 

Weight or 
value. 

Es. 


Rs. 1 


Es. 


2,007 

42,826 Mds. ' 

30.932 

787,890 

999 

20,092 Mds. 


1 

2,846 

30,360 „ 

49 

557 ,, 



198 

8,439 „ 




' 

9,344 

149,510 

65 

1 .045 Mds. 

172 

172 Rs. 

22,397 

22,397 Es. 

U7 , 

147 Es. 

22 

25 Mds. 

13,220 

15,118 Mds. 

128 

147 Mds. 


... 

1,678 

4,476 ,, 



12 

48 Mdyi. 

6,883 

27.533 „ 

17 , 

08 Mds. 

... 


71 

28 „ 

i 


rr- 

... 

2,096 

3,157 





36 

97 „ 





2,923 

37,410 .. 



*310 

88 Mds. 

30.176 

24,140 

183 . 

146 Mds. 



102 

204 „ 

, - [ 


2,970 

47,627 

143 

2,288 : 

141 1 

2.255 Rs. 

3 

13 Md.^. 

54 

216 





588 

784 



1 V 278 

27,270 Rs. . 

1 

2,078 

42,992 Es. 

902 i 

19,249 Rs. 


1 

246 

245 Mds. 




1 

689 

1,378 Gals. 

80 ' 

161 Gals. 

8,U5 

32,580 Gals.i 

10,518 

42,032 

7.091 

28,364 „ 

2,000 

16,003 „ 1 

1.961 

5,618 „ 

785 

6.280 



3.129 

100,128 Mds. 

2 

64 ,, 



576 

4,606 .. 




1 

1.167 

2,375 




i '■ ' 

391 

117 




48 17 I 270 GrI;?. 


013 29 r>2 Ma<>. 

2m 1,706 „ 

].S2 528 10 76 

750 2,024 „ 22 . 331 

10,930 i 20,163 .. 2,015 ; 32,236 


6,6n5 I 201,821 


1 i 

1 

1 

1 

197 

3.154 „ 

1 

i 

1 

i ^ 

6.872 

1,02.8111 R«. 

1 

1 

j 

22,068 

861 

4,70.941 „ 

1 13.7SO 

i 

tv* * * • 

•9 • 

n,7hi ! 

392 1 
6,064 

501,080 Mds. 
i 75,295 

j 48,512 ,. 

1 

.. i 

"‘10 ’ 82 Md«. 
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Names of Articles. 


01 


40 


41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 


48 

40 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
C2 
63 

04 

05 


67 I 

I 

68 i 

60 

70 i 


71 


72 ' 

! 

I 


Class III. — concluded. 

Articles used for Fuel Lighting and Washing — 
concluded. 

Linseed oil, castor oil, cocoanut and poppy seed 
oils, mawa, kasumba, cotton seed and chii 
oils. 

Lamp-oil of all kinds 
Oil-seeds ... ... ... . . 

Tallow, Max and candles 

Soap 

Keh, soap-nuts, kishta, starch (kalaf) and sajji 
Alum 

Lamps, chandeliers and their fittings ... 

Class IV. 

Articles used in the Constriictio7i of Buildings. 
Shisham (black), tun, walnut, teak and chikri, 
deodar and aa!, sawm and unsawn. 

Chil, kail, rai, shisham (white) and all other 
woods, sawn and unsaw’n. 

Door and window frames, &c., and planks 

Bamboos, glue and glass 

Sirki, kul, sarkanda and thatching straw 

Marble 

Stone and slate 

Bricks (large) 

Small bricks 
Patrah, piujrah 

Girdab, chauka, tiles, kolaba and patnala of all 
kinds. 

Kankar-lime 
Stone-lime 
Portland cement ... 

Wall paper 

Turpentine, tar, puttey, varnish and paints of 
all kinds, including colouring earths. 

San 

Munj rope .. 

Class V. 

OumSf Spices and Pe}fu/nes. 

All drugs, medicines, gums, spices and per- 
fumes. 

Class VI. — Tobacco. 

Tobacco, Isfc quality, such aa Kandhari, Purbi, 
Hazro, &c. 

Tobacco, 2nd quality (country) 

Cheroots, cigars, cigarettes and imported to- 
bacco (European). 

Snufe ! 

Class VII. 

Piece-ooodt^ and other Textile Fabrics and all 
tnanufactni ed Articles of Ciothing and Dress. 
All piece goods and other textile fabrics, and 
all manufactured articles of clothing and 
dress and gold lace. 

Class Ylll.—Metols and Articles of Metal . 

All metals and articles of metal, except gold 
and silver bullion, and other prohibited j 
articles. 


1 * 

1 

1889- 

j Import. 

! Amount oi 

Weight or 

I duty. 

1 

value. 

! Rs. 


I 177 

354 Mds. 

4,565 

10,435 „ 

: 2,126 

17,012 „ 

188 

201 „ 

569 

758 „ 

691 

7)376 „ 

68 

362 „ 

597 

83 „ 

13,800 

1,47,197 Rs. 

3,012 

31,296 „ 

: C 

252 ., 

399 

8,505 ,, 

166 

665 „ 

! 168 

3.360 „ 

; 808 

16,157 „ 

2,628 

47,315 „ 

j 443 

14,175 „ 

71 

2,887 „ 

175 

4,215 „ ! 

1,313 

35,000 „ 

2,101 

51,861 „ 

84 

3,042 „ 

395 

7,103 Rs, 

1 115 

5,692 „ 

238 

10,168 

6,648 

1,06,378 

2,270 

i 

1 

2,269 Md8.j 

751 

1,502 „ j 

921 

1 

737 ,. I 

61 1 

1 

30 „ 

22,278 i 

( 

14,85.244 Rs. 

6.376 

4,25,054 ,, 


♦ 
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00. 


1800-01. 


Expo rt. 

Import. 

Export. 

Amount 

Weight or 

Amount of 

Weight or 

Amount of 

Weight or 

of duty. 

value. 

duty. 

value. 

duty. 

\ alue. 

Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


! 

{ 


00 

170 

7 

13 Md^. 



2,024 

0.0S3 .. 

4 

10 

77 

827 Mds. 

2,300 

10,100 

4 

32 „ 

:n 

iU5 Rs. 

203 

020 ., 

14 

2S3 U,<. 

n; 

r;.5r, 

400 

020 ,. 

s 

ISI 



400 

4,301 ,, 



... 


77 

400 



ns 

coo 

407 

70 ,, 

123 

1,071 Rs. 

mo 

coo ,, 

0,227 

08,42 4 Rs. 

r,u 

271 „ 

55 

143 „ 

1,500 

12,718 „ 

20 

237 „ 



o 

S2 ., 

... 


... 

... 

420 

448 „ 

5 

lot Rs. 



191 

4,587 





210 

4,335 





404 

8,080 „ 





2,700 

48,004 





552 

17,000 „ 





31 

1,023 „ 





132 

3,105 ,, 

237 

1,80,000 R^. 



000 

24.240 .. 




... 

1,705 

20,457 „ 



1 - ! 


ICO 

3,105 ,, 



1 .-> 1 
1 

’ io K.?. 

533 

n.305 ., 


1 3! Us 



310 

7.818 „ 



... 


282 

>>*'0 7 ,, 

... 


i 

lu ! 

i 

1,823 Rs. 

0,830 

1,00,424 .. 

] IS 

2,3(;3 Rs. 

1 

... ! 

... 

5,212 

5.212 „ 


3 . 



1,078 

3,055 



323 

5,040 Us. 

Oil 

720 „ 

ISO : 

2 27'^ 


... 

; 00 

: IS ,, 



80 1 

5,7 11 Rs. 

10,034 

i 

i 13,20,082 Us. 

i 

571 

38.100 Rs. 

241 

! 

1G,075 .. 

5.517 1 

3,G7,S00 

j 

i 

194 

8.711 
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1891- 

w 

XaMES Oh' ARTICLE'S. 

Import. 

Amount off 
' datr. , 

Weight or 
value. 


Class [. 

Ks. i 


1 

Articles of food or drink for men and animals. 
Grain of all kinds ([larched included), rice in 

41.083 i 

870,454 Mds. 

2 

husk and tHil. 

Rice, Hour (inaida), suji, rawa and dal arhnr .. i 

2,981 

31,800 „ 

:i 

Indian-corn (bhutta) and g“reen i^ram ... 

517 

22,155 „ 

4 : 

All kinds of atta, wand included 

12,787 

24.599 

1 

fllisri ... ' 

24,302 ' 

24,G03 Ks. 

5 ; 

Sugar (misri and khaiul) •••5 

C Khand .. 

11,549 ! 

13,199 Aids. 

G . 

Taloncha and molasses of sugar and lioncy ... 

2.303 : 

0,302 „ 

7 ! 

Shakkar and gur ... ... . . 

13,191 j 

52,703 „ 

8 : 

Sweetmeats of all kinds ... 

GO 

212 ,, 

: 

Molasses of gur ... 

2,410 

20,092 „ 

10 

Pickles, chatuis, jams, jellies, preserves and ' 

100 

283 „ 

11 

conserves of all sorts. ! 

Milk , 

2,540 

32,511 „ 

12 

Ghi and butter ... ... ... ... i 

31.350 

25,080 „ 

13 

Cheese, cream, and klioa... ... ... ... , 

73 

143 „ 

14 

Tea, coffee, sago, barley and arrowroot 

303 

4,848 PiS. 

15 

All kitds of vinegar, lime and other juices ... 

. 10 

01 Aids. 

10 

Fish (fresh and dried) 

5,033 , 

S53 „ 

17 

Oilrnan^s stores and other prori.'.ions, and pre- 

2.900 i 

03,143 Rs. 

18 

parationsof food and drink. 

Betel-nut, katha and pan 

i 

405 

532 Aids. 

10 

Sparkling wines .. 

21.5 1 

400 Gals. 

20 

Other wines or spirits ... 

9,038 1 

38,552 „ 

21 

Beer and Porter ... 

2,101 ! 

10,808 „ 

22 

Vegetables, including potatoes ... 

3.050 : 

07.799 Rs. 

23 i 

Garlic, ginger and green chillies 

520 

4,210 

24 

Sngar-cane of all kinds ... 

1,205 ' 

38,500 ., 

25 

Eggs 

304 

291 Aids. 

20 

Dried Fkeit.s. 

Kernels of almonds, walnuts, cocoanufs. pista 


120 „ 

27 

■ and kliasta. 

, Almonds ... ... 

101 ^ 
057 

1,108 Rs. 

28 

* Dates (khajur) 

230 

1,312 „ 

20 

; Walnnts and dates (chhoarah) 

427 

700 Mds. 

30 

, All other fruits not specified ... ... . 

1,409 1 

2.255 „ 

31 

' Fresh and Green’ Freits. , 

All kinds of fruits, ft’esii and green, ripe and 

i 10,750 

1 

j 34,401 ,, 

32 

unripe. 

; Fodder for Cattle. 

Grass, bhusa and all other kinds of fodder, dried 

i 0 772 

1 

i 

; 288,930 „ 

33 

and green, including bran, gram shells and 
j wand, j 

Oil-cake of all kinds and cotton seed (hanaula) 1 

192 

3,0C9 ., 

34 

i Class 11. 1 

1 Animnh for Slaiojhter, 

O.ven, cowv, buffaloes, camels, Ac , including' 

i 

0,050 

GO, 500 Es. 

35 

calves. ” 

Sheep, goats, &c., including their young 
; Poultry of all kinds and game birds andanim'ais 

22,007 

488,684 „ 

30 

875 

14,009 ,, 

37 

: Class HI. 

i Articles used /or Fuel, Lightinn and Washinn 
' Wood fuel 

12,013 

005,413 Aids 

38 

Upla 

542 

104,132 

39 

Charcoal, coal and coke ] 

8,995 

71.9C1 „ 
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92. 

1892.93. 

Export. 

iMPoiir. 

ExPORf. 

Amotint 

Weight or 

Amount ofj 

Weiglit or 

Amnniit of 

IVeight or 

of duty. 

value. 

duty. 1 

i 

value. 

duty. 

value. 

Es. 


Rs. 1 


Rs. 


3,284 

70,0G7 Mds. 

4S,1SS 

1,028,030 

514 

10,914 5Ids. 

oG 

500 „ 

3,800 

11.175 „ 

14 

152 ,, 



172 

7,827 

, 


Goo 

10.8S8 Mds, 

13,252 

212,033 „ 


... 

44G 

41G Rs. 

10,752 

10,752 Rs. 

203 

203 Rs. 

86 

05 Mds, 

10,407 

22,218 Mds. 

151 

173 Mdf. 

IG 

43 

1,708 

2,054 „ 

7 

10 „ 

30 

122 

7.006 

30,784 „ 

40 

105 ,. 



81 

250 „ 





2,205 

21,477 



7 

100 Mds 

70 

101 „ 


... 



2,s7u 

30,710 .. 


1 

1,488 

1,100 Mds. 

27,024 

21,010 „ 

1,947 

1,078 Mds. 

0 

18 „ 

73 

140 ,, 



80 

1,421 Rs. 

150 

2,100 Rs. 

83 

1,330 Us. 



14 

58 Mds. 





233 

405 ,, 



1,018 

21,717 Rs. 

3,281 

48,003 

1,080 

1 43,i' 3G Ka. 



380 

380 Mds. 

14 

220 ., 

; GO 

137 Gab. 

270 

558 Gals. 

41 

82 Gals. 

6,478 

25.014 „ 

10,300 

' 41,2.30 ,, 

7,720 

30,005 „ 

38G 

3.030 

2, .302 

; 18.410 

553 

4.4l'S „ 


1 

2,245 

1 71,845 Mds. 

57 

i ],<;40 Ka. 

' 


525 

I 4,200 „ 



... 

i 

1,503 

1 ai.OaO „ 


t 

1 

i 

218 

! 198 „ 

... 


! 

i 

557 

00 i ,, 



... 

1 

552 

001 „• 



... 


315 

2,010 „ 



... 


255 

1,022 „ 

•> 

"*8 Mds. 



23 

i 75 ,, 



G2G 

10,018 Rs. 

10,080 

35.155 

420 

0,821 Rs. 

' o 

1 S3 Mds 

7,030 

200,040 „ 

... 

... 



152 

2,410 ,, 


... 

... 

t 

t ... 

i 

5,140 

51,100 Rs. 


- » • 

! 

I 

20,622 

411,220 .. 



1 

! 

1 

878 

j 14,058 


... 

2G 

1,2GG Mds 

12,211 

i 585,450 Mds 

380 

sj,(J12 lids. 

... 

1 

421 

1 80,001 „ 



... * 

. . . 

5,750 

' 40,001 „ 

i 

81 

050 Mds. 
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1801- 

■X 

AaMKS nl- AUTIlLL-. 

iMPOirr. 



Amount of 
duty. 

Weight or 
value. 

lo 

Crx-^S i l 1 — Cl ?/( 

v^rij fut FufI, Li iJit> /Hj (1 }id Tld/.''/)- 
Oi'/— eoncliidt-’d. 

Ij'ij.-LH'il oil, castor oil, eocuanut and pojjp} sred 

Ls. 

ir>2 

287 

Mds. 

11 

oih, nui\\a, ka'^iuuba. eulton seed and chil 
od>. 

Lanipajil nf all kind'< ... , . 

2.t;2:j 

5,000 


42 

Od'secds 

2.‘.>‘J2 

23,030 


ri 

Talli'W. w a\ and caiidl -5 

254 

542 


1 1 

S ta [) 

521 

004 


d.') 

hell, Soap nu!'..!, ki^lita st.iieh (Ualal') and Sajji 

4 SO 

5,114 


ti; 

Ahiin 

00 

307 


17 

Lam p'^, chandelici s and t 111 ii liLtings ... 

IMUO 

450 


IS 

IV. 

Aiin'lc.'' t,i 1 he I’lO-fnjti o/ C'u/d/ rj./L, 

Sliisliam (black), tnn, a almit. teak and chikii, 

lOMOO 

73,001 

Ks. 

I'J 

dc(«ilar and sal. sa«’u .ind utmawn. 

Cliil. kail. lai. slii.^liain (white) and all otlicr 

1,700 



.“jO 

■wood.'!, ■'iwn and nnsa\vn. 

Jionr and window’ frames, Ac , and [blanks 

25 

538 


T) 1 

Ihi rnboo.'!, ijliio a!id ela^'^ ... . . 

502 

11,0<S1 


d2 

Sirki, kul, sarkamla and tlnitcliin;jr straw 

143 

2.J27 


do 

.Maililc 

125 

2,505 


ol 

1 Sr- >nc and sl.i i o 

1410 

1 7,700 


{ 

j Ui'ick'^ (hn-cc) 

3.0.S3 

00,204 


7ii\ 

1 Small bri( K'! 

3S3 

10,050 


o7 

raliah, ])in)iah 

41 

050 


r>8 

(liid ill. cliaiika. tih s, Ivokiba and patnala ol all 

2dl 

0,420 


i 

r/d , 

kitah 

Kankardinic 

1 240 

3tL0o»» 


i;o 1 

StoiH’-limc 

2.321 

27,85S 


bi 1 

Ik)i tland cement 

214 

0,427 


(12 i 

Wall paper 

1 

17 


G3 j 

Turpentine, tar, pottcy, v.irni'.h and paints of 

252 

5,083 


-I 

all kinds, including colourin.Lt caitli'., 

San 

inl 

2,5S0 


1)5 

Muni rv[ie ... 

310 

1 1 0,87 5 


GO 

Cn\'-s V. 

P) ty, ■«, Gmii". Npn. ' tin I Zk/7ann,'S. 

All diuy', ii.cdicinc-, yiinit, spiccs and pci- 

7.787 

1,24.597 


G)7 ; 

funu"^’. 

Cl.V-s VI. -7') hiinn. 

Tobacco l^t quality, sucli as Kandhati. Puiln', 

1 035 

1,035 

Md?. 

r.s 

lla/ro, Ac, 

'i’obacco, 2nd (|ualit\ (connii\) 

],sir» 

3,032 


♦'.{1 

Cheroot.^. (*i;iar-. cm a relies and iinpoitcd to* 

1,001 

500 



lificco (European* 

Snuff 

10, 


71 

Cr VIl 

n ad f''hi r Tt < hh' 1 nhi iC". id t 

in-uii'fiictiD ed Aiiirle^ <'/ CUfhniij ead 

Ail piece p;oods and other tcxulu labiics, and 

24,080 j 

10,05,018 

Ks. 

i 

all juanufaetured firricle« of clotliin^^ and 
dress anal ^old lace. 

L'lass Vlil. — 2Itt>ih and AiPrirs of M^hd. 

! 


72 ! All metals and articles of u.etal. except ^old 7, lid I d, 74 , 218, 

; ami silver bullion, and other prohibited * ’ * o ,j 

‘ articles. 
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92. 

1802-93. 

Export . 

Import. 

Export. 

Aiuounl. 

Weight or 

Amount of 

^ Weight or 

Amount 

AVeight or 

of duty. 

vaine. 

duty. 

value. 

d uty . 

value. 

l?p. 


Ks. 


Rs. 


G 

j 12 Md^ 

218 

437 Mds 

:;4 

08 Alda. 

... 


2.S.j7 

<'>..53u 





0 201 

4!, 033 ,, 

280 

1,523 Aids 

19 

107 lla. 

193 

275 ,, 

... 

. 

fJo 

712 „ 

427 

i,5(;o ,, 

IS 

401 H.s. 

... 


079 

7,239 „ 

1 

17 Aids. 



40 

215 



IGi 

2,032 Kb. 

1,190 

1 

* 477 

151 

2,108 Rs. 

231 

1,232 

1 

7 , 73 s 

51.580 Rs. 

505 

2.09G .. 

12 

330 „ 

1,397 

9,581 

0 

51 „ 



20 

1,500 



U 

937 Us. 

073 ; 

1.554 „ 

13 

290 Ks. 



1.53 

2.153 





203 i 

4,005 ,, 

5 

20 Aids. 



( j3 1 ! 

12.030 



644 

12,88,000 l\s. 

2,S37 I 

53,5()2 

2 . 01 s 

0,911 Ks. 


2-50 ' 

7,995 ,, 


.. 

... 


44 ' 

1.700 

9 

379 Rs. 

237 

IjOOjOoO Ks. 

312 , 

10 903 ,, 



134 : 

17,810 „ 

] 103 

38.'S;-|3 ,, 

057 

8/, 500 Rs 

j 


1,S02 j 

2S020 ., 

i 


j 


205 1 

9,"i34 

20 1 

-lOCasks. 

1 


258 

3.> ,, 

5,518 

2 1 

41Casks. 



131> 1 

3 552 



... 


297 ' 

15.849 

... 


280 

4, ISS ItS. 

7.S23 

] ,25 179 

787 

12,597 Rs. 

73 

73 Mds 

4,935 1 

-1.935 Mds 

1 

404 i 

803 ., 



2.025 , 

4,951 ,, 



”307 

4,913 Ks. . 

913 1 

730 




... 

5*^ 

20 .. 



237 

13,828 ,, 

20.975 . 

i 

13,97,345 Ra. 

580 ; 

39,109 Ks. 

341 

22,95o ,, 

5.09d 

3,30,047 ., 

1 

85 

’ j 

5,095 

1 

1 
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Cousidering irs situation at the jiujction cf three Eailvyay 
lines, Lahore is not remarkable for its commercial enterprise. 
Mr. Robson liaci established extensive workshops in proximity 
to the Railway, but these did not succeed ; and were closed on 
Mr. Robsoiibs death. The only factories of importance in 
Lahore city are the Punjab Oil and Flour Mills Company and 
Cotton Ginning Factory in Dhobi I^Iandi, Anarkali Bazar. 

The Punjab Steam Mills Company was started in September 
1881 with a capital of Rs. 1,00,000 of whicli Rs. 81,000 had been 
paid u}!. The machinery consisted of four hydraulic presses 
witli live chambers each and three pairs of flour mills driven by 
si earn power. In 1800 the mills were purchased by Messrs. 
Scrofton & Co. Tht3 (>il and flour ndlLs were remodelled and 
started afresh in July 1890. The capital now s‘ands at 
Rs. 1,70,000. 

The oil mills can turn out about 80 maunds of oil per diem. 
Castor oil is manufactured fur medical, burning and lubricating 
purposes. Also til, linseed and rape oils and oil-cake for which 
there is h largo demand botli in tlio Punjab and abroad are 
manufactured in large quantities on the latest modern princi- 
pies. Shipments of oil and oil- cake made by this firm are des- 
patched from Bombay, Calcutta and Kanichi, it is said, to the 
amount of one thousand tons or so annually. 

The flour mills have been set up with modern plant and the 
owners say they can turn out about 400 inaimdsof Hour and atta 
daily. Contracts are made to sujqdy the Commissariat Depart- 
ment with floui’, andu/i'a is srild in tlic different markets of the 
Punjab. The number of workmen employed vary from 50 to 70 
according to the press of work. 

The Cotton Ginning Factory in Amirkali Bazar belongs 
to a man of the natiiO of Bhagat Singli, At present it is 
worked by an eight horse-power engine ; but the proprietor has 
lately sent orders to England fur an engine of twenty-five 
horse-power. The factory at present employs only 10 looms, 
and during the w'orking season (from Novemher* to April) it 
turns out 100 maunds of cleaned cotton daily. This is all 
exported to Kaniclii where it fetches from Rs. 18 to Ks. 20 per 
niaund. 

Mr. F. xVtkinson, C. E., started an establishment seme three 
years ago for the manufacture of a superior class of bricks 
and lime. lie invested in expensive machinery for the purpose 
and established himself in tlie vicinity of the Tliaggi School. 
Subsequently the business was taken over by a Company stylin" 
itself the Brick, Tile nud Lime Manufacturing Company. It wa's 
soon discovered that there was but little demand for a class of 
brick better than tliat supplied from the ordinary native peya- 
wahs, and the only business done now by the Company is in 
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kanhir lime and to a limited extent in roorin^r tiles. The Hmo 
is ground by engine power and is of very superior Cjuality, lb is 
sold to the public at Ks. 27 per 100 mannds. 

A tramway was laid down in 183(3 commencing from Mr, J. 
Robson’s workshops^ and traversing the Land a Bazar^ the city 
circular road to Lohari Gate and the Anar kali Bazar on to the 
Telegraph Office. The Com pan}" met with nothing but misfor- 
tune from the commencement. The cars were made too lieavy 
and the management was inefficient. The end came very soon 
and after vain attempts to induce English capitalists to purchase 
the concern, the property of the Company was put njD to auction 
by the Civil Courts and was bouglit in by the Alliance Bank of 
Simla for a sum that fell considerably sliorfc of the Bank’s advan- 
ces on the property. The unfortunate shareholders lost all 
their money. The Bank seeing no prospect of making the 
tramway pay, eventually in the summer of 1893 decided to sell 
the materials for what they would fetch. A considerable portion 
of the lino had been pulled up wlirn an eiiterp rising Contractor 
of Mooltan,Bhai Gurdit Singh, came forward and purchased the 
remainder as it lay. His attempts to work tlie line have not 
proved successful so far. 


The following is a statement cf iJie Printing Presses at ivork in the Lahore 
District during the year 1892-93. 


j reRLICATIOXS 

,1 THEKRAT. 


Names of Press-^s. 


Names of Prop) letors. 


News- j Period - 
papers. < 


GoweroTnent Press 

Government, Punjab 

... t 

Central Jail Press 

N ort h- Wester 11 Ka i I way 

Po. do. ... 1 


Press. . 

Ho. do ... 1 


Civil & Military Gazette 

The Hoii’ble W. H. Patti- 

2 

Press. 

ean and others. j 


Albert Press 

Pohlo Mai ... 1 


New Albion Press 

Lai Din ... ! 

... 

Tribune Pres.s 

Sardar Dyal Sinjrh,Majithia! 

2 

New Imperial Press 

Say ad Kajab AH Shah ' 

1 

News Press 

Muncherji IManakji 

1 

i An"Io*Sanskrit Press ... | 

Kam Chand ... ' 

1 j 

i Sri Wahi-Guru Pre^^ 

Nihal Singh 

1 ! 

Empress Press 

Islamia Press 

Kaja Kam 

Kami Baklish 

! 

Sidiqi Press 

Abdul Pahmaii and Mu- 


hammad. 


Caxton Press 

Chiragh Din 

, , , 

Public Advocate Press 

Hu kam Chand ... ! 

1 

Gulzar Mahamdi Press 

Gulzar Bakhsh ... , 

1 

Qanun-i-Hind Press 

Budha Mai ... 1 

... 


1 


1 


1 
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Names of Presses. 


rt 

o 

c 


PCBLICATIONS 

THEREAT. 


Names of Proprietors. 


News- 

papers. 


Periodi- 

cals. 


Rafi{[-i-lTin(l Press 
A ftab-i- Punjab Press 
Saiti Press 
Viija Naiul Press 
Koh-i-Niir Press 
Oiblat-ul-Matabia 
I Fakhr-iid din Press 
i flitter ATlas Press 
! Mntid-i-Am Press 
Sliahab-i-Saqib Press 
Ohanikhar-i-Uind Press 
Uev Bid ban Press 
Jal'ri Press 
D elhi Punch Press 
N iwal Ki shore Press 
V ictoria Press 

i Onnesh Parkash Press 

* Klmdim-ul-talim Press 
K ishen Chander 
GiIshan-i-Hind Press 
G Ishau-i-Punjab 
Presidency Press 
Fazal Ilahi Press 
Khatri Samachar Pre.S3 
Dilkushai Hind Press 
Ilari Parkash Press 

Benazir Press 
(Jill Bahar Press 
()anun-i-Pnn jab Press 
Ibiliinani Press 
' (diruGranth Parkash Press, 
j Lahore Gazette Press 
, Economical Press 
I New Lyall Press 

• Mercantile Press 
Vidya Parkash Prcs.s 
Gur Parkash Press 
Snbhani Press 
Khair Andesh 

i Kadir Press Kasur 
i 

! Aror Bans Press 


’ Midiarrain Ali Chisti ,,, ' 
^ ^)e\^ ;in Buta Siiioli 
... ]Mir Nadir ^^aiii 
.. I Ihirga Parsbad ... • 

... .fagar Narain 
... ' Feroze Dm 
... i Fakbr-nd-din 
.. j Pandit Mokand Ram ... 

Muu&lii Gulab Singh 
... I Shahab-ud-diu 
... j Pandit Mabaraj Kishen, 
... : S. N. Agnihotri 
... ‘ Sayad Jawad Ali Shah ... 
j Fazl-nd'din ... , 

; iMttnshi Niwal Ki shore , 

Muhammad Jan and Mu- 
hammad Ifusain 
Harsukh Eni i 

Mahbub Alam ' 

Pritaru Ua'^ 

Imam Din ... , 

Mirza Iwaz Beg ... * 

Mul Chand 
Fazal Din 
Hari Lal Kapur 
, 1 Muhammad Bakbsh ... ; 

; Jagat Singh, son of Korn- ii 

‘ edan Bakhshish Singh, 'l 
Mirza ImdadAURasa ... i 
Chuni Lal 

Mahtab Din .,, , 

Malik Pir Bakhsli 
Eup Lal 

Sheikh Didar Bakhsh ... 
Suraj Bhan 
Mirza Imdad Ali 
and Ilaji Ilahi Bakhsh. , 
Ghulom Moy-ud-din ... j 
Tliakar Das ... ' 

Sham Das 'i 

Abdur Eabman ... 

Piddn Jogi 

Kadir Bakhsh Khan, TIon- 1 
orary Magistrate ,,, [ 

I Salig Rjim ...jr 


1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 



4 



♦ 


1 



1 

2 
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'1 he following’ is a list of the niiw.spnpoi’=>j 
Vernacular nt present published in Lahore : — 


Eno’li.sh and 
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SECTION C, MINOR TOWNS. 

At the census of 1891 all places were classed as towns 
which had been constituted municipalities^ civil stations, or 
cantonments, and also all those containing a population of over 
5,000 souls, provided that they were possessed of some real 
urban characteristics such as a bazar or the like. Under this 
rule the following places were returned as towns iu the Lahore 
district : — 


Tahsil. 

Towns. 

t 

Persons. ; 

Males. 

Females. 

( 

Lahore 

159.597 ' 

92,835 

66,762 

Lahore ... ... < 





( 

Mian Mir Cant 

17.257 

11,875 

5,382 

C 

Chiinidn (M) . 

10,339 ' 

5.532 

4,807 

Chiiniau < 





( 

Khuclian (M) ... 

2,921 

1,526 

1,.395 

r 

Kasur ... ■ 

20,290 ' 

10,596 

0,60 1 

Kasur ... . ) 

] ■. 

Kliem Karan (M) ... , 

1 o.Ooo 

3;215 

2.720 

1 

Patti (M) .. 

7,405 

3.816 

0,670 

Siiarahhpnr ... ! 

Shnraklipnr (M) ... 

4,921 i 

2,541 

2.38;} 


The disrrihntion by religion of the population of the^^ie 
towns and the number of luinses iu each are sliown in Taljje 
No. XLTir, while fnrtlier partieulnvs will be found in Tahle.s 
ITI and IV attached to the Census Hepni’t for 1891, Tiie city 
of Lahore has nlreadv been fully deseribed in the preceding 
pages. 

Mian i\rir is the ]irineipal inilitai*y stidion and the head- 
quarters of the General Commanding the Ijaliore Division, it is 
.situated above four miles to the east of the civil station and 
six miles from the Fort of Lahore. 

Lasur is the most important town m the district after 
Lnhore. ^ It is built upon the high bank which marks the 
termination of the IMaiijIia and looks down nnoiitlio lowlands of 
the biitlej U-itliar. It stands just to one side of the Grand Trunk 
Itoad to I erozepore, 34 miles sr>uth of Lahore and 1(3 miles nDrth 
of Ferozepore. The town is an aggregation of fortified liainlets, 
called hotS) small in themsclv’^L-s, but toy^ether forming a con- 
siderable town. They are quite close together, four of them 
Iieing actually contiguous. Their name’s are: Kot Khwaja 
Hussain ; Kila Puklita ; Kot Gliulam iMolii-ud-diu ^ Kot MnrAd 
Kluin ;Kot Usman Klian ; Kot J3adar-ud-(Uu Khan; Kot Lakar- 
ud-din Khan; Kot Azam Khan; Kot Hakim Khan; Kot 
hatehdin Khan ; Piran ka Kot and Kot Abdul Ghani Khan. 
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About a mile to the east of the town^ situate on the other 
side of the Trunk Road and' quite close to it are the Tahsil and 
Police Station buildings. Here also is the Court-house of the 
Assistant Commissioner in charge of the subdivision which 
embraces the Kasur and Chiinian tahsils. 

The building in which his court is held also has a rest- 
house foj’ civil oflScers on tour which is occupied permanently 
by the Assistant in charge when he happens to be a European 
as is the case at present. A little further up the road is 
another bungalow^ the property of the Public Works Department. 

Within historical times, Kasur has been in the possession of 
a remarkable colony of Pathans, perhaps the most remarkable on 
this side of the Indus. There is little doubt, however, that the 
site was occupied by a Rajput town long before the period of the 
earliest Muhammadan invasions. Its name is probably a 
corrupted form of Ivasluiwar, in the same way as Lahore is said 
to be a shortened form of Lahawar. ^J'radition refers the 
foundation of the town to Kush, a brother of Loh or Lav, son 
of Rama, %yho is said to have founded Lahore. However this 
maybe, Kasur does not appear in history until far on in the 
Muhammadan period. The colony of Pathans was located at 
some time during the I5th century, according to the account 
during the reign of Babar, but more probably in 1500, during 
the reign of Iiis grandson Akbar. The colony is said to have 
numbered 3,500 souls. Among the colonists wmro certain 
Uasanzais, whose descendants became the chiefs of the colony 
and founded a considerable principality, including territoiy on 
both banks of the Sutlej. When the Siklis rose to power, they 
experienced great opposition from the Pathans of Kasur. In 
1703 and again in 1770, however, the chiefs of the Bhaugi viisl 
succeeded in storming the town, and eventually overran and 
subdued the whole Kasur territory. Large numbers of Pathans 
were slaughtered on those occasions. The two brothers, Kizam 
iid-din Khan and Kutb-ud-din Khan wdio at the time represented 
the family, at first entered tlie service of their conquerors. 
But they were energetic and brave, and a few years later (in 
1794) again expelled the Sikhs from Kasui-, and, re-establishing 
the Patliau rule, held their own against repeated attacks of the 
Sikhs until 1807, wdicn at last Kutb-ud-din Khan was forced to 
give way before Ran jit Singh and retire to his property at 
Mamdot beyond the Sutlej. The towm of Kasur was then 
incorporated in the dominions of the conqueror. Since then the 
town has declined in importance and at present is nothing more 
than the centre of a local trade in country produce. Since 
the extension of the Kasur and Ferozeporc raihvay there has 
been a brisk exportation of wlieat, gram, rape-seed and cotton 
from the local railway station, the annual value of which on the 
average exceeds ten lakhs at present and is no doubt on the 
increase. There are three or four cotton gins working now in 
the town, the largest of which cleans about a hundred maundsof 
cotton per diem. The only manufacture of Kasur worth noticing 
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is tliat of leather^ especially country harness and shoes, for 
which it has a consiileiable reputation. A school of industrial 
art was founded there in 1876 of which mention has been made 
in Chapter V, A. 

The Kasur Municipality was established in 1867 and at 
present consists of three ex-oficio members and 12 non -official 
members, of whom 2 are nominated and 10 elected. Last 
year they held 18 meetings. The municipal income has 
averaged Rs. 42,000 iu the last three years, and is derived 
mainly from octroi duty on various articles, principally of food 
and drink, from rents and taxes, and from sale of the town ^ 
manure. In the same period the expenditure averaged annually 
about Rs. 30,000, the chief items being maintenance of schools, 
the pay of octroi and conservancy establishment and of 
police, refunds of octroi duty averaging over ten thousand rupees 
and the cost of keepitig roads ia repair. The situation of tho 
towu affords cunsideiable facilities for drainage. The main 
streets are paved and furnished with side drains and a suffi- 
cient conservancy establishment is maintained. Tim population 
in 1881 was 17,336. At the recent census it was found to 
liave increased to 20,290. The distribution by religions is shown 
in 'J able No. XLIil, from which it will be seen that more than 
three-fourths the inhabitants are Musalman.^, TJie number of 
births and deaths which occurred in Kasur during the last tea 
} cars are sbown in 'J'able No. XLJV. Tlie annual birth aod 
death-rates per na'Z/r of po])ulation since 1881 are given below, the 
basis of calculation licing in every case the figures of the most 4 
recent census : — 
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The lands belonging to the township of Kasur were cou- 
iiscated by the Sikh Government when the city of Kasur was 
taken from tho Pathaus and had not been disposed of by them 
when the government passed from the bauds of the Sikha to 
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the Brifcish. The present occupation of the land has already 
been noticed in Chapter V, B. 

Chnnian is a small town situated like Kasur upon the 
hi^li bauk of tlie old bed of the Beas, on the road from 
Ferozepore to IMooltan, distant 38 miles from Lahore aud ten 
miles from the Changa IManga Railway Station on the Lahore 
and Mooltan Railway. The town was formerly divided into 
three separate fortified hamlets, one of which is now entirely 
in ruins while the other two have completely coalesced. At 
present its only importance consists in Us being the liead- 
- quarters of the talisil and the centre of all the local traffic in 
wheat, gram and cotton. Also much tlirougli traffic passes 
it on its w’ay to Changa Manga Railway station. 

It has a police station aud a rest-house for civil officers on 
tour, a school and a dispensary. It was constituted a Muni- 
cipality in 1S6G, The committee at present consists of three 
cs-ojjUcio members and nine non -official, of whom one is nominated 
aud eight elected. Last year the committee met thirteen times. 
The income of the Municipality during the last three years aver- 
aged annually between thirteen and fourteen thousand rupees, 
derived principally from octroi duty on imported articles, mainly 
cloth, food and drink. The expenditure in the same time was 
slightly over Es. 11,000 a year, the principal items being 
charges for police, schools, conservancy and octroi establishment. 

The population has increased during the last ten years 
from 8,122 as enumerated in 1881 to 10,330, the figure recorded 
in 1891. Slightly more than half the number are Musalmans. 
Many are agriculturists owning the land included in Chuuian 
estate. The birth aud death-rate per mi lie of population during 
the last eleven years is showm below, the basis of calculation 
being the figure enumerated at the later census : — 
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Chapter VI, C. Tliere is very little trade in Cliunian, and no inanufacttires 

to spcnk oF. Of late years two or three cotton gins have been 

Minor Towns- established in which a consideralde amount of cleaning- busi- 

Chimian. is done. The canal-irrigated lands in the neighbourhood 

of Chunidu produce a large quantity of cotton. 

Khudiau. The tr)wn of Khiidian is situated about 16 miles east of 

Chiinian, close to the border of Kasur and Cluinian tahsils, and 
just to one side of tlie Muoltan and Ferozepore road. It is an 
uld town .surrounded b}' a brick wall; many of the houses 
are large aud well built. In the iieighhourhood is the remnant 
of an old mud fort now in ruins. At Khudian the Katora ^ 

Canal which has its outlet from tlie Sutlej river at Gun da 
Singhwala on the Kasiir and Ferozepore road^ breaks up into 
three large distributaries carrying its waters right across the 
Chunidu flit bar. The population was found to be 2,917 at the 
census of 1881 , and in the Tecent census was enumerated at 
2,921 : most of tlie people are agricultural, cultivating the lands 
attached to tlie estate. Tliere ate, however, a fair number of 
money-lenders and petty shop-keepers in the bazar. Seven of 
these have been assessed to income-tax on incomes in excess 
of Ks. 1,000, and these pay altogether tlie sum of Ks. 1G9. 

'idle town was declared a Municipality in 1874. The committee 
includes one er-onirio mcmbm-, tlic d’alisilddr of Cluinian, and 
eight non-(jfficial members, of whom two are nominated and 
six elected. The income of the committee has averaged 
during the last tlirec years less than Fs. 1,800, derived 
chiefly from octroi duty. Its expenditure averages about 4 - 

iis. I,o00, being chiefl}^ ou police, conservaiic}’’ aud octroi 
establishment. A small police station is kept up and there is 
a rest-house for civil officers on tour. 

Patti, is a very old town situate 38 miles south-east of 

Lahore and 28 miles east of Kasiir. It stands on the road to 
Jiarike Ferry, which used to be an important line of com- 
munication between the Jjahovi? and Ferozepore districts. The 
town is walled and the houses are built to a large extent with 
brick masonry. It has a g'ood bazar with a paved street. 

About 209 yards from the town on tlie north-east is an old 
masonry built fort, which under the 8ikh rule was used by 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh as a horse-breeding’ establishment, and 
now contains the police station and one or "two rooms as a rest- 
liouse for civil officers on tour. The population consists princi- 
pally of Mughals, and is largely agricultural ; deriving their 
living from the produce of the land included in the estate. 

Tliere are in the bazar 16 traders, who pay tax on incomes over 
Ks. 1,000 and their aggregate income-tax 'is Rs. 924. 

Patti was constituted a Municipality in 1874 and there 
are at present nine members, oF whom the Tahsildar is one 
ex-o^do: of the remaining eight two are iiumimited aud six 
cdected. The income of the Municipality during the last three 
years has averaged slightly over Rs. 4,400, derived almost 
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entirely from octi’oi duty on articles of food iind drink and on 
cloth : the annual expenditure generally exceeds their income 
apparently, education being the heaviest item and p(dice, 
conservancy and octroi e s tab li slim ent being a iso proportionately 
heavy. The total population was cninnevated at 0,107 in 1881 
and as 7,495 at the late census. 

Khem Karan is a small town in the SI an j ha Tract of Kasur 
tahsil, distant 7 miles from Kasur with widcli it is connected 
by a metalled road. The town is sin rounded by a thick tvell- 
built masonry wall buttressed at intervals : it has some good 
straight bazar roads all paved. There are some large houses 
^ in the town and a fine haoli well, with step< leading down ti^ 

the water’s edge. It must at some former time liave been a larger 
and more important place than at present, as there are a number 
of ruins scattered round its present site. The public buildings 
are the Municipal Committee house, school house and police post. 
The Kasur branch of tlie Bari Doab Canal passe.s Khem Karan 
and there is a canal rest-liouse situate somewhat over a 
mile from the towm on tlie road to Kasur. The Municipality 
was constituted in 18(J9 and at preseni tliere are nine mem- 
bers, of whom the Talisildar of K astir is one ex-ofiicio, and of 
the eight others, two are elected. I'he municipal income 
during the last three years has averaged slightly over 
Rs. 4,000 annually, of which at least half is derived from 
octroi duty or articles of food and drink. The expenditure in 
the same time has averaged Rs. 4,400, of wldch the heaviest 
^ items are on account of police, education and octroi estnhlish- 
inent. 'Phe population accor<ling to the census of 1881 was 
5,516, and by tlu? resnirs of tbe recent census has increased 
To 5,935. '^riiis inci'oase is very small eomjiaj ed to tlmt sliown 
under other towns. Khem Karan is largely agricnltni al. Tlie 
Kamholi land owners are well-to-do and having much more 
land on their hands than they eau cultivate them.selves, never- 
theless do not use their tenants well. Consequently the eon- 
dition of the agriculture is not nearly so good as it might hn. 
Their are a considerable number of money-lender.s and petty 
traders in the bazar. The number of those paying tax on 
annual incomes over Rs 1,000 is 11, and tlieir total payments 
amount to Rs. 325. 

The town of Sharakpur is situated in latitude 31° 28' north 
and longitude 74° 8' east about three miles north of the Ravi ; 
its distance from Shahdara is a little over 15 miles and be- 
yond that to Lahore city is 1w<^ miles. Sharakpiir is tlie 
head-quarters of a tahsil and police Citation. It is surrounded 
by a high and thiede mud built wall against which some of tlie 
houses are built, ir is a poor-looking place and liardly 
de'^erves the name of t<»\vn. Ihe tcdisil and police buildings 
stand a little distance from tin* '^etrieTnent, and opposite iliem 
is an excellent rest-lnmse lately built f-n* civil officers on tonr. 
A school and hospital are also maintained here. It is tlie 
only large place of any importance in the district on the north 
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of the Tiavi, and consequently most of the local trade is 
centred here. The population, however, is chiefly agricultural, 
dependent on the produce of the land included within the 
estate. The number of traders paying tax on incomes in ex- 
cess of one thousand rupees is ten, and the total amount they 
pay as income-tax is Rs. 29t>. The population was ascertained 
to be 4,595 in 1881 and 4,924 in the recent census of 1891. The 
people are nearly all Musulmans, chiefly A rains and Khojas. 
The low rate of increase in population is due to the depressed 
condition of the cultivating portion of the community. They 
are heavily embarrassed with debt to the money-lenders. 
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Table No. IIIA,— showing RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS- 
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rainy days 
in each 
Tno'f’th — 
1868 TO 1S92. 

Rainfall in 
tenths of an 
inch m each 
montli — 
186Stol892. 

January 

j 4 


October 1 

1 

3 

February 

4 

n 

November j 

j 

2 

1 

March 

4 

! f- 

Pccember 

o 

5 

April 

1 

1 

i 1 

1 

) 


j 

May : 

4 

s ' 

Ist October to 31st December j 

5 

! 

, 0 
t 

June 

■1 


1st January oSlstMarch ... t 

i 

12 

! 

! 

July 

1 

57 

1st April to 30th September,,. ! 

OT 

1 

' HO 

August ... 

I r, 

46 


i 

! 

September 

1 

i 

1 20 

Whole year 

i 41 

1 

j 182 


These fit^ures have been taken Irom the Weekly Rainfall Statements published in the Punjab Government 

Gazette. 


Table No- IIIB,— showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS- 


1 



■> I 

1 

3 

i * 1 

5 

Tahsil Stations. 

j Average pall in tenths of an inch phom 1868-69 to 1891-92. 

! 

1st October to ! 
3l8t December, 1 

1 

1st January to 
3 1 St March. 

( let April to 
; 30th September. 

Whole year. 

Chunian 



9 

i 61 

! 

m 

I 

1 

1 184 

i 

Kasur 



11 

' 33 

' 129 

{ 

193 

Sharakpur 



21 

30 

1 

j 110 

1 

161 


JVofe.—These figures have been taken from the Weekly Rainfall Statements published m the Punjab Goternment 
Gazette. 
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Table No. IV.-sbowinff TEMPERATUEE- 


1 


3 

4 

5 

1 

1 ^ 

i 

! ^ 

8 

0 

1 10 

Yfib''. 


TEMPERATURE lY SKA 

DE (IX I) 

J L’LT. 

EG REES 

FAHRENHEIT). 



-\fAT. 





Deceitbtr. 


i 

1 

! 

J 


i 

1 

ct 

t 

1 

! 

1 '•i 

73 

1868-69 


1 

I 




I 

79*0 

31*5 

55*57 

1869-70 

121*5 

j 67-0 

1 95-63 

: 

121-0 

70*5 

01-15 

78*5 

27*0 

55*92 

1870-71 

121'“; 

j 61-0 

P2'5 

121-0 

71*0 

96*1 

sO-0 

32 0 

o5‘C 

1871*72 

1 U5'0 

1 58 0 

H7'7 

107-0 

71*0 

87*91 

so-0 

32*0 

55*16 

1872-73 

120*0 

1 

1 5V2 

&S’20 

11 VO 

65*0 

86*51 

77*0 

34*7 

56*15 

1873-74 

113-0 

! 63-0 

1 

84-01 

112-0 

73 0 

90*71 

80*0 

36*0 

57*S'i 

1874-75 

11 VO 

t 

, 6T2 

<>rp-,5.5 

105-3 

77*0 

83*96 

81-0 

30*1 

r.6'00 

1875-76 

116-u 

02-5 

91-65 

] 1 5*,^ 

76-0 

03*37 

77*8 

3.8*0 

5b'i>0 

1876-77 

113‘2 

89*7 

62-3 

116*0 

87*6 


7C*1 

56*9 

36*4) 

1877-78 

111*3 

f^5-l 

hl-0 

112-5 

91*1 

7-1*5 

rvr 


40*1 

1876-79 

10 1'.^ 

SVl 

62-9 

117*5 

h9*r 

63*0 


55*9 

29-S 

1879-80 

1 20- 1 

91-7 

j 

65*1 

110*0 

9-i*4 

76-9 

75*7 

55*3 

3 VS 

1880-81 

lU*-^ 

re.-,' 

92-3 


70-.S 

87*1 

78*0 

38*5 

.>6*6 

1881-82 

116-3 

s9 6 

60-5 

1 12*0 

88*1 i 

73*0 

'70*2 

’ 58*8 

38*0 

1832-53 

iiG-r. 

88-t* 

62-0 

111*5 

s«-6 ' 

75* 1 

7s*7 

’ 58*6 

39*5 

lS83-8t 

112-5 i 

.v:, 

64-6 

114*5 ' 

02*3 

i 75*9 

71*7 

j .j6*0 ' 

36*4) 

1984-85 

03 ’6 i 

1 

&0'.3 j 

66* 1 

107*7 

i 

89*8 ! 

1 

7 VO 

76*0 

56*6 

37*4) 

1885-86 

' 99-7 

7S-3 

62-0 

112*4 

90*6 

70- 1 

80*1 

57*5 

35*2 

1886-87 

111-7 

i^O'6 

62-0 

10V9 

86*9 

70*9 

81*0 

56*8 1 

32*2 

1887-88 

110-1 

I 

92 -0 

1 

6V7 

110*1 

90*8 

^ 75* 1 

1 

80*0 

87*0 ■ 

30*7 

1888-89 

115-4 . 

•v^*0 

62 5 

111*1 

90*7 

70*9 

78*0 

r,C'i j 

33-2 

1389-90 

107-6 1 

85*6 

C2*0 

105*6 

88*9 

71*9 

82*1 i 

5h-l ' 

8 36*2 

1890-91 

114 3 

88- 7 

64-5 

101*8 

86*6 

73*4 

nJ 

55*7 

37-2 

1891-92 

109- ' 

8>-0 

63'(> 

117 9 

02*S 

73*4 

77*3 1 

56' 7 1 
1 

31 2 


JVoff .-These fifures are taken fmm Table >'0. fl of the I'uniah Arlministratinn Reports. 


Lahore District.^ 

Table No. V,— showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION 



1 

1! 

i 3 

1 


1 « 

Detailb. 

District, 

Tahsil 
Lahore . 

1 

Tahsil 

CUunian. 

Tahsil 

Kasur. 

Tahsil 

Sharak- 

pur. 

Total square miles 

'JM- 

728 

1,103 

817 

804 

Cultivateil square mileb 

1,037 

4*'5 

560 

652 

23. 

Culturablc square miles 

903 

126 

302 

87 

390 

Square miles under crops, average Khani 1S88 to Eabi ls'j3 


3»2 

•is2 

522 

154 

Total populatiou 

1,070,379 

4'i0,-j< 8 

2.jO,vo7 

280,647 

133,457 

Urbau population 

228,758 

176,854 

iJ,260 

33,720 

4,024 

Rural population 

840,021 

j 253,524 

217,637 

i 216,027 

128,533 

Total population per square in lie 

200 

501 

, 100 

j 343 

151 

Rural population per square mile 

235 

1 

lh7 

302 

114 


f .>0,000 lui't over soul-? 

1 

1 





20,000 to 19,090 ,, 

1 

! 


1 



13,000 to 10,900 ,, 


1 

i 

1 





'10,000 to ll,0t»it 

I 

i 

1 



tr 

.3,000 to 0,900 „ 

q 



4 


L 

3,000 to 1,900 

Zi 

' 12 

1 

- 

% , 

i 


2,0-.^ to 2,000 ,, ... . 

- 

1 


1 

U 

I 

! 


1,0<HJ lu 1,000 

iro ' 

1 31 

16 1 

57 

16 


.3t«> lu 000 

J}u 

sO , 

1 

KU . 

\ 

88 i 
1 

55 


2(.>0 to 100 

317 

112 ; 

150 i 

103 

152 

i 

I tt. 190 ... 

no 

i 0 1 

P'S ' 

bO 

158 

1 

CL'nmhabited xillaues 

130 

•’o 

31 , 

18 i 

28 


Tutai ... ... 1 

1,072 

116 

171 ; 

370 i 

413 


^'Towus . . ... ■ 

Occupied houses 

37,070 

2*1,251 

i 

1 

2,200 * 

6,618 

805 


(villages ; 

1 

118,067 j 


i 

27,377 j 

31,062 

1 

23,750 


^ Towns 

Uesuient tamihcs , < I 

3J,07S 

to, I Is 

i 

2, *179 * 

i 

7,873 i 

1,078 

— 

(.Villages . j 

174,578 

52,606 j 

1 

43,03;j j 

1 

ol,2i7 ! 

26,733 


>^e^?.^These figures are taken Irnm District Census 
the recently rcTi'^ed settlement, 


Tables Nos. 1 ami III of 1801, and from the 


report of 



/ 
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Table No- VI —showing MIGRATION. 


1 

2 

4 

5 1 

0 1 

1 

^ i 

8 

9 

DiSfBICTfc. 



Males ver 

1,000 OF 
BOTH SKXFS. 

DiSTKIBUTlUN Ob IMMlURAiSlS BY 
TAHSILS. 

.fco 

p 

B 

W 

Immigrants. 

Emigrants. 

Lahore. 


c 

w 

rf 

W 

cS 

u 

Hissar ... 

459 

340 

630 

024 

299 

101 

54 

5 

Rohtak ... 

310 

61 

700 

023 

246 


11 

53 

Gurgaon 

333 

54 

055 

593 

279 

13 

10 

25 

Delhi 

2.0G9 

304 

007 

500 

1,959 

35 

59 

16 

Karnal .. 

517 

366 

721 

645 

402 

17 

36 

2 

Umballa 

1,845 

802 

598 

640 

1,374 

131 

309 

31 

Simla 

294 

290 

50)5 

030 

287 

2 

4 

1 

Kangra ... 

2,077 

118 

892 

080 

1,988 

27 

52 

10 

Hoshiarpur 

3,837 

ooo 

098 

527 

2,913 

321 

508 

95 

Jullundur 

3,940 

1,004 

578 

525 

2,872 

193 

802 

79 

Ludhiana 

2,370 

40() 

040 

570 

1,000 

299 

305 

10 

Ferozepure 

14,251 

25,292 

4US 

528 

2 098 

4.361 

7,678 

114 

Mooltan 

848 

3,077 

581 

001 

041 

95 

73 

39 

Jhang 

1 2,025 

354 

5Sb 

500 

034 

6U5 

228 

558 

Montgomery ... 

! 10,900 

16,558 

511 

490 

1,035 

12,030 

707 

3,068 

Amritsar 

52,356 

21,279 

383 

325 

27,043 

2,448 

21.302 

903 

Gurdaspur ... 

11,840 

2,032 

412 

440 

8,001 

090 

2,860 

229 

Sialkot ... ... 1 

32,081 

3,103 

000 

372 

24,581 

819 

2,800 

3,881 

Gujrat ... ... .. ... 

11,901 

1 896 

790 

279 

11,100 

138 

137 

580 

Gujranwalii 

29,949 

1 4,104 

4S9 

812 

i(;,G2i 

1.101 

1,298 

10,929 

Shahpiir 

1,017 

336 

507 

50S 

735 

j 121 

48 

113 

Jhelum ... 

974 

319 

731 

599 

853 

42 

39 

40 

Rawalpindi 

1,213 

1,094 

009 

004 

1,102 

: 35 

0*1 

12 

Hazara . . 

101 

247 

727 

Sh2 

151 

5 

3 

[ ^ 

Peshawar 

1,172 

1,007 i 

740 

088 

1.085 


42 

10 

Kohat ... 

1 142 

j 412 ; 

852 

S>3 

134 

' 1 

0 

1 

Bannu ... 

139 

108 1 

850 

70.2 

130) 

. 1 

2 


Dera Ismail Khan 

203 

; 327 

085 

723 

177 

11 

12 

3 

Dera Ghazi Khan 

i 141 

555 

710 

052 

124 

7 

8 

2 

Muzalfargarh ... 

163 

450 

GSl 

579 

131 

(; 

19 

7 

Native States ... 

4,481 

4,549 

484 

5 15 

1,793 

013 

2,003 

72 

Other Provinces in India . • 

1 14,240 


071 


13.147 

(538 

333 

122 

Other Native States in India .. 

i 4,921 

j j 

057 


4,215 

; 174 i 

303 

229 

Other countries in Asia 

1 SSi) 


7S8 


739 

* 78 j 

43 

26 

Do. do. iu Europe ... 

‘ 1,900 


842 


1,959 ! 

i 1 . 


6 

Do. do. in Africa ... 

t 9 

, 

(;G7 


0 ^ 

! 



Do. do. in America'.. 

' 21 

1 

080 


21 


i 


Do. do. in Australia,.. 





1 

i ' 


i “■ 

At Sea 

! 4 

i 

! 

i 

!_ _ 

500 

1 


4 

i * • • 1 

1 ... 

! 

! *,!! 

1 


These figures are takau from District Census Table ^o. XI and the Vernacular 
Tahfiil Kegiater No. 9 , 


Lahore District- ] is 

Table No- VII -showing RELIGION and SEX- 


1 

2 

3 


Bl 


B 

8 

9 

Details. 

Distkict, 

Tahsils- I 

1 

a 

o 

fcC 

> 

Persons, 

Males. 

s 

Cm 

( 

1 

! 

p 

c 

i 

5 

s 

'3 

(ji 

Persons 

1,075,379 



430,378 ; 

1 

230,897 

280.647 

133,457 

846,821 

Males 


592,293 


242,578 ■ 

125,131 

152,557 

72,027 

460,357 

Females 



483,086 

187,800 

105,766 

128,090 

61,430 

336,264 

Hindus ... 

271,719 

153,317 

118,432 

116,535 

59,998 

66,125 

29,091 

195,130 

Sikhs 

152,023 

36,530 

65,493 

52,123 

33,791 

58,461 

7,G18 

142,876 

Jams 

386 

481 

405 

339 

77 

470 

... 

79 

Musalmuns 

645,083 

348,‘100 

296, cas 

256,186 

136,627 

155,566 

j 96,704 

607,759 

Christians 

5,153 

3,174 

2,009 

5,010 

401 

i 25 

j 

1 

11 

777 

Parsia 

132 


55 

132 

1 

t 

: 

... 

Jews 

14 

7 

7 

14 

... 


i 

! 


Others 

9 

7 

2 

0 


j 

1 

... 

European and Eurasian Christians 

4,086 

2,753 

1,333 

4,065 

2 

12 

1 

i 

61 

Sunnis 

636,236 

343,577 

293,709 

251,017 

135,011 

i 

1 154,569 

1 

I 95,659 

1 

1 

503,950 

Shiahs 

5,367 

2,883 

2,4S4 

3,491 

660 

1 

1 435 

' 781 

3,002 

Wahabia 

154 

03 

'1 

Q7 

1 

67 

I 

i 

! 

i 

( 

96 


The fibres relating to religions in columns 2 to 8 are taken from the District Table No. VII and 
Uioie relating to sects from the Tahsil Vernacular Registers. 
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Table No. VIII -showing LANGUAGES. 


i 

o 

3 ! 

1 

^ j 

G 




Distbiuution 

BY TaHSILS. 


Languages. 

Tota District, 

Lahore. | 

i 

i 

Chuni.in. 

i 

Kasur. 

i 

1 

Sharakpur. 

Total population 

i,o7:>/iro 

130,37.s 

230,807 ' 

280,617 1 

13.3,157 

Hiiulnsriim Hindi 

24,194 

23,611 

191 

225 ' 

134 

T?agri 

275 

05 


124 ‘ 

56 

Punjabi 


393,961 

230,6 10 

280,211 

133,222 

Multuni (Talk!) 

a 

5s 



... 

Sansi {of vagrants) 

2,2 12 

2,212 


i 

j 

... 

Dogri 

17G 

176 

: 

' 


Pahuri .. 

52.5 



" i 

1 

Tebti 

5 





Pashtu 

1,119 

1,07S 

13 

10 ; 

18 

Eiloclii 

n 

13 


1 


Total Language' of the rnn-ab ... 

1 ,OUtb(l'59 

121,701 

230,856 

20.»,i,2 j 

l.n,431 

Bengali . ..... 

»;5S 

r,5S 

1 



Portueuese 

20 

20 


40 i 


r.njriUi 

9.50 

23 1 

20 



Kanarisi ... 

30 

30 




Kashmiri 

2,710 

i 2,673 

2 

7 

23 

Marhatti 

12 

12 

i 


... 

Malagan ' 


2 

1 

1 

... 

Xipiili 


35 

; - 1 



SinJhi ... 

no j 

no 

1 

1 


Madrasi 

110 j 

no 


1 

I 


Total other Indian Langungvs ... 

4,035 ' 

3,916 

39 

57 

23 

Arabic 

20 

20 

, 

1 

1 


Armenian ... 

1 

1 

! 

1 ■■ 


Chinese 

o 

o 

i 

1 



Hebrew ... ... 

3 

3 

i 



Persian 

520 

523 

i 

6 


Tnrki 

20 

20 




Total other Asiatic Languages ... 

575 

560 ! 

0 


Habshi (East African dialect) . . 

2 

2 i . 


1 

English 

4,0.50 

4,033 

! 2 

12 

3 

Dutch ... 

f, 

.5 

i 



Flenuish . . 

2 

2 

t 



French 

1^ 

IS 

' 


... 

German 

14 

1 1 

1 


... 

Hungarian . ... 

Ttalian ... 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 :: 



Polish 

11 

n 

: 



Russian 

1 

1 

1 



Spanish 

0 

6 


... 


Total European Languages ... 

4,114 

4,097 

i " 

12 

1 


Ao^e,—The?e figures are taken trora District Census Table No, X. 













Lahore District- ] 

Table No. IX -showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 I 

1 


3 

i 


5 

t) 

7 

S 

" 1 

10 

- ! 

|§ ; 

<-> , 

•X C 
x ^ 

LiUtc urTiilc. 

TUiAL 

27L'iIBi,lic 



Males by 

Religiox. 


2^ 

5 

A 


7 

i 

1 - 

0 1 

'.1. 1 

.5 



: 

' 

1 

I 7 

7 


Total popuhitmn ... | 

l,07."n370 

1 

.302,203 

IS kO.SfJ 

133,317 

so, 3 !() 

t.i _ 

3is,l)H) 

1,001 

A— :: 

Araiti 



.3.^,0 JO 


51,111 

<051 


Ill 


57,s31 

103 

c-ii 

Arora 

1)1,107 


22,111 

; 


20,131 


2,2 TJ 


0 

Os 

A— 1 

Awdii 

3, ICO 


2,)ls> 


2. iOl 

1 




2,Sst 

.3 

(^-11 ; 

Bail in 

2,">'’0 


1,13.3 


1,)»31 

1.11 1 


11 


30 

2 

E-i.3 ■ 

Bur\%.ila 

7, 311 


2,001 


2,32)1 

1)5 




2,01s 

•> 

A— :J 

Biloch 



2,s2 J 


2,023 

... 


- 


2, "21 

0 

11- 5 

Brail man 

22, nl 


13, .307 


",077 

1.3. too 


12" 



21 

E-11 

Cliaiifrar 

1.7‘!I 


2, .301 

! 

2,200 

00 


2 


2,200 

t 

D-21 

Cliliimba 

13,371 


7, 17s 


15,101 

231 


i,"ll 


.3,31.5 

13 

13—30 

Chuliia ... 

]2)3,'>t 


03,107 


31, SI 7 

.3^,013 


2 211 


1,.3)»0 

112 

D-22 , 

Barzi j 



O'? I 


.301 1 

71 


J 


(310 

1 

l)-2t 

Dholu : 



2,111 


2 12). 

-31^ 


11 


],S22 

1 

A— 1 

Bofrar 

G,1(G 


J.2?7 


2,sl(. ! 

lr> 




3,170 

G 

B~ G 

Fakir (■nii^pcciiinl) 

1 0,7) » 

f 


pOM 



.I'Di 


, 1 


5.711 

G 

A- 1 

Gujar 

1 7,30n 


1.131 

1 


i 1 5- 


2) 


3,0(57 

7 

A— 1 

.JaU- 

i 

\ 












Bliullar 

1 \3io 


l.*7l 

) 

;/Cu 

1 hO 

3,757 





Chim.i . - 

1 , too 


sflt 


‘5 50 

1 51 


1 il 


COO 

1 


Pharuva’r 

2,222 


1.211 


l.i'l'l 



-- 


5Sl 

0 


Dlullon .. 

7,011 


1, 'O; 

) ' 

l.'i'>2 



3 , 22 ; 


1.017 

7 


Gil 

} ’ 


3,^7. 


J 


1.50 


1,460 

9 


IhUOM .. 

; i;t'v 

1 


1,117 ^ 


1 k 

i 

1 ' 

21(5 

021 

- 


hriolin'' .. 

1 -oil 

\ 

1,27 


k7"2 

\ I,1J 


1,02 


1.2G.3 



rSindlai 

J i2,);)>i 

21 ovfi : 

17.H1" 

\ GO 

1,1,21 

» 1 

5,130 

10 


Varaicli 

j 1,()(‘3 

0 . 

' , 

71 M 

« - 


.330 

3sl 



Virk 

j 



M'^1 

j 


1,70 

2 . 

1 ,ssO 

7 



1 '' * 7(1'^ 

1 

17,1; 

1 ’ 

?3,3').3 

i 1 , 0 . 

J 

> 

17, 2.(5 j (5 

2s,1.52 

SO 


! ToUt 

j 17.,.:-. 


00,.3H1 

71, no 

t 

J 

.32,07 

7 <» 

12,601 

161 

D-.r» 

1 .Tbii'V. ar 

1 21.7^ 

t 


13,i)i)0 

1)1, s^l 

1 1,710 

1,31 

7 1 

, 7,s5.1 

20 

I)-2? 

.lul.'dia 

1 ^0,^} 

20,001 

IS, 122 

1 HI 

ofi j ... 

, 20,s21 

37 

A- 2 

j KamooU 

j 2'*, Us 

111,301 

j «.-7 

1 

1 120 j 

1 -,721 

10 


* Tlie (IlIuiK I'j' t'rc Liikcu hfrii tlso Vcrniicuhir Ccii-us Kci^i^tcr Xo. 11. 

Th<' iti cnitiiuii- 'J Ic '• urelakcn irnmllH' Pi’o\iucJ?;i Con^Uc ilcpoit T.ibls ^'u, .S.VJ tho..c 
in C'.'Uituufc Oto y Ii'*m Vi;r!'ucular TuL-'il Ccu&U'? Ucixutcr No. U, 
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Table No- IX, -showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES- 


1 

! 

3 1 

1 

5 

6 

7 1 

I 

8 ! 

1 

9 

10 









k 




ToIAL NfilBER: 


Males sr Religion. 




c-C- 

.tX 








o 


o 

1 

Caste or J’ribc. 




j 

1 

1 

1 


o 

■5j 





; 



, i 




« ? 


c 

/ 

4 

1 

7 : 



.£ 

O 


o 



ci 


^ 1 

1 

^ i 


£ 


D-23 

Kabhim'i'i 

U,.'>60 ! 

r,7-.. ' 

0,700 

1 

1.38 1 

^ i ! 

7,020 


14 

A— 1 

Kharral 

C,.VJ0 ; 

h'lSO 

2,083 

31 I 

3 : . . 1 

3,552 


6 

C-U 

Khatri 

10,338 . 

22,502 

17,774 

20,020 

1 ,033 

! 

i 



38 

C-14 

Khoja 

! 5,S20 

8,131 

7,380 

0 ! 



8,128 


l*i 

A— 1 

Kliokhar 


0,131 

H.ini 

It ’ 

3 

s 0,111 
! 


12 

D— 28 

Kumbar 

.18,110 

10,202 1 

17,154 

1,013 

1,611 


16,0.38 


34 

C— 15 

Labana 

10,339 

5,451 ■ 

4,8S5 

2 022 

2, 100 


42 


10 

D— 10 

Lobar ... 

10,238 

8,061 

7,577 

237 

871 


7,550 


15 

D-3d 

MachUi 

18,0^11 

0,033 

8,708 

3 


i 9,030 


17 

E— U 

Mahtam * 

S,43S 

1,521 

3,914 

1,232 

1,205 


2,087 


fi 

D— 35 

MallaU ' 

10 , lot) 

5,033 

4,. 557 

28 

85 ' 

5,520 


10 

B- 8 

Mirasi 

12,73.1 

7.110 

5,50.3 

0 


7,134 


11 

D— 38 

Moebi 

22,10.3 

11,017 

10,21s 



11,875 


21 

A— 1 

Mughal 

i,rs2 1 

2, .375 

2,107 


■ 

2,375 


1 

r— 18 

Nai 

1.3,801 

8,S3n I 

7,020 

1,‘»15 

1,015 ‘ 

0,178 


15 

A— 3 

Pathau 

7,812 ' 

1,N.31 

2,0sl 

15 


4,810 


7 

A— 1 

Rajputs— ' 





i 





’ Bhatti* 

10,001 

10,007 

0,207 

7 Sill 

” 


10^007 


10 


' Chauban’' 

\ 

2,s7I 

‘ 1,‘iOO ; 

1,202 

00 

r„, 


1,114 


3 


1 Joya 

1,710 

015 ; 

705 




015 


2 


f Others^ 

i 

21.185 


10,104 

i,3‘;u 

328 

... 

11,817 


22 


' 'lutal* 

IN, 700 

27, 3»>2 

j 21,30N 

1,500 

101 

1 21,813 

- 

A- 2 

Savatl 

8,007 

1,001 

5,07») 




1 1,991 


8 

E~15 

Sansi 

2, ‘>01 

1,115 

l,lSh 

1,112 

20 



211 


2 

A- 2 

fcihcikb 

10, .570 

0,208 

7,311 

7 



0,201 


15 

D-19 

Sunur 

0,005 

5.030 

1,03.5 

2.2 31 

005 

... 

1,8.3 i 


8 

D-20 

Tarkhan 

.30,711 

10,8.34 

10,907 

1,007 

1 7,727 


11,010 


31 

D-27 

Teli 

27,584 

14,073 

12,011 

-3 

8*. 

1 ... 1 14,564 


26 


• The details by relii?ion are taken from the Veniacular Tahsil Cerifaus Rc;?istcr No. 11. 

The fieurc'^ in cnlumns 3 to o are taken fiom the Provincial CGn';u> Rmnrt v wr ...... 

olumnB 6 ton troin Vernacular Tahsil Census Register No, 11, Rcpjrt I able No. XVl and those m 


Lahore District.] xiii 

Table No- IXA, -showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

- 

3 

1 

1 1 

i 


Class or 
"roup as 
Uiven in Pro* 
vincial Cen- 
sus Table 
No. XVI, 

Caste or Tribe. 

Peraoiit. 

‘ 

; Males. 

Females. 

A- 2 

Ahlr 



926 

632 



294 


Bttwaria 


i,ru 

668 

461 

K-W> 

Bdzigar 



1,808 

916 

052 

c-u 

Bhabra 



2,006 

1,219 

1J87 

B— (5 

Bbarai 



2 835 

1,519 

1,286 

B— 8 

Bhat 



115 

2‘*7 


C— li 

Bhdtia 



373 

18G 

187 

D-38 

Chamdr 



J,02I 

1,821 

1,2<G 

B- 6 

FdTiir — 






Bird"! 



1,0.31 

486 

315 


JhIuIi .■« 

• ... 

375 

1 192 

ls3 


Macliiri 



1 ,095 

»:u 

761 


Nirmala 


7(i0 

174 

5,12 


Sadh 



990 

714 

2.55 


Uddasi 



S87 

701 

186 


Others 



i,o;ji 

S.56 

175 



Total 

0,721 

: 4,084 

2,61i) 

D— 26 

Gudana 



3.58 

217 

14L 

A— 1 

Ghakkar 


477 

314 1 

163 

D— 38 

Jaiswjira 



1,106 

8.85 

521 

D— 35 

Jliabel 


393 

146 ; 

247 

B— 45 

Jogi and Rdwal... 



2,117 

1,262 ; 

1 

D— 36 

Kaldl 


3,95 1 

2,1 12 ' 

1,8U 

K-lo 

1 Kaiicbaii .. ... 


1,585 

7t'8 ' 

877 

B— 0 

1 Kaith 


1,121 

61.3 ' 

51f) 

D— 38 

Kori 


1,32.5 

882 . 

443 

D-23 

Lilari 



1,395 

752 . 

643 

A-A7 

Nat 



339 

14S 

191 

E— 41 

Od 



3,<‘3S 

1,602 ! 

1,L16 

D-38 

Pibbia 


548 ' 

358 

190 

D— 20 




()07 

374 ; 

293 

D— 37 

Qassub 


2,0,52 

1,392 ! 

1,260 

D-23 

Ranj;rcz 

1 

1,506 1 

650 , 

856 

B- 5 

Sami 

I 

1 

735 

♦ 60 

S.5 

C-14 

Sud 

i 

1,366 

1,114 j 

252 

F-41 

Toba 

• j 

403 

i 220 1 

1 

174 

B- y 

Ulma 



1.54 

241 i 

1 

i 213 

1 


These bgures arc iakeu from Provincial Census Report Tabic >'o. XVI. 



Dl^tnhluio^l nC every 10 ,(mk) frnuls of each nee. I Actual ficfurcs for rclii^ion*?. 
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Table No- X,— shovfing CIVIL CONDITION- 




AH rcli^MOiiij 
Hindu" 

Sikbb 

Jiiiii" 

Mubciluiau. 

Chii>tiarib 

I Tarsi 6 

! 

; Jeu '- 
* Othcr- 


I 


. 1 

a 

1 

INGLE. 

MiKIilLD. 

1 

MalC". Feiualcb. 

Males. 

Females, 

an, 313 ; 

213,111 

213,915 

>>1,391 ■ 17,108 

03,013 

50,.lb2 

lu,Hs ; 33,:H8 

• -Jl.OiJ 

aa,i 2 i 

3ijO 1 

171 

190 

1>>3,173 130, Mj 

113,113 

111,112 

3,-3 : 1,039 

819 

7^1 

11 ' 30 

aa 

31 

,j 1 ;j 


- 

„ 

. 






VriDOWEU. 


Males. 


Females, 


35,070 

0,313 

5,130 

50 

30,703 

loo 

a 

1 

i 

1 j 


1 a;3t’b 





1,110 


003 

0— I 



tk9C‘' 

9 997 

- 

- 


5~ 9 



9 I!'*!) 

9,730 

s.i 

L'7n 


10-11 



'■'/jor ' 

o,(:3i 

973 

J,iH 

28 

15 — 19 



f:,i)u3 

9 

-> »3a 

s^-sin 

109 

20-31 



,i,nsr 

i 

0,327 ‘ 

•0, 191 

I'^O 

33-39 




93 

7,78] , 

9,107 

519 

JO-Ji 



I ,0( 1(1 



“'.OJU 

08l 

u5”— 1>9 >«■ 


i 

■>1*' 

3- 

^li2 

7,52 ] 

j 

1 OH 

10— 11 



Oid ' 


1 

0,973 

1,1 ;o 

15- 19 




0(,1 ' 

i9 

r.obj ' 

3,_}t»3 

1,031 

50-51 



039 i 

13 

7.131 i 

! 

.3,317 

1,917 

35 — 59 



oio 1 

70 

(>,39S 

a, 019 

2,7.30 

bo and over 



b3s 1 

i_ 

00 

5,200 

1 

1,878 

•1,112 


5S,552 

11,913 

S,U04 

’H 

31,39:^ 

107 


1,313 

T 

lo 

oa 

331 

117 

.S!tl 

I, I'fl) 
3,119 
3.970 
t.5S0 
1,038 
0,881 
8,050 


Tliuc S"ui\c aic taken Hum District Ccr>bU" Table Xe. VIII. 



Table No- XI - showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


Lahore District. ] 


- 


'sasn-LM .131110 i\Y 

(T' O 
CC 


->•( o 

X x 

r-T x" 

CC ID 

1 ^ ■~H 

r*. C* 

Ci 

X 7-1^ 

r-rco” 

n 

c: CO- 

«-' o' 

Cl C 

X c 

I.D ID 

— _o 
cfiC 

.X^CD^ 
C4 I' 

7i o 
<X ca^ 
Po 

cs q 

CD -H 

iqr^ 

00 t'C 
•-. cs> 

■* 1 

s 1 

■3 ;| 

i 



•s'j'^Baq piTxt .?<! 
pOlIT?[pU8 Qliq 33l8Ug 



ca 

Ci X 

X 

Cl ^ 

r>. va 

CD « 
CO 

.-1 CO 

■Dl 

^ *D 

CO 

r- 

ca 

X 

- 


•laap 

-1008 pnB SnipunoAV 

Tf< S 

7i 71 

Cl cn 

CO X 

CD X 

-rft 

7t IN. 


^ ID 
” N 

09 -H 

CD —t 

X 

cf 

i 

CO 

o 

u 

•opiomg 


D5 



71 CO 

1'^ 



Cl X 


ra IN. 

X 


a 

c 

J 

•siTii8|dtnoo p-'^oa 

'O 

C X 

ri 

-o 

J-** 7^ 
Cl Cl 

oi OI 

Cl fa 


c7 ca 

^’* 
Cl ^ 

ao .H* 
ca CD 
C<1 to 

O cil 

qo 

««D 

«a Cl 

Cl 

•q_c^ 

cTca 

rs. 

^ 1 

i 

p 

*.[OAOJ 


o o 

71 r? 

c: CO 
1— c 

X ‘0_ 

71 ^ 

C 

t" X 

of m" 

-H 

-*• CO 

» D Cl 

rX o 
Cl »d" 

^ r^ 
C7 O 
i7 

of 

o ;d 

s 

ca 

ra X 

X ca 

C- X 

1^ X 
cT ID* 

Cl ao 

r.. 

X 

CO 

•d" 

ca 

r-l 

o 


•xod-n^mg 

CCD. 

CM 1^ 

C5 ?o 

CO »o 
ID 

C r^ 

po 


or :d 

sz, z 

c o 

* * ? 

lO X 

71 rl 

o 

x" 

! O 

j 


‘8I3pqf) 






X 

C'l 

CO 12 

— o 

— o 

Cl 

^ P 

^ 2 

Cl c-i 

X n 

X X 

CD* 

i'O 

TT 

! 

i 

n 

i 

•liJlox 

::: »o 

cc" 

O'! r7 

XZ -C 
3 o 
to* 

rT 

Tl 

C" X 
*■’ 

id" o" 

Cl 

71 

cc X 

71 tZi 

iZ r' 
ro 

i-p r^ 
C7 

o 

ca X 

Cl ca 

o-TP 

' Cl 

cq 

o 

CD 

:l 

■1 

CD 

! S 

! a 

•=!OI8nroa 

c5^3^ 

sm^cT 

'c B 

r-T x” 


— CO 
X Dl 
oi X 

of x’' 

CO zo 
Cl Ifj 

cf ra 

CO p 

{^§ 

iX o 

^ P 

cd'x'' 

CD Cl 
Cl ^ 
0_-=i 

cfp 

66^0 

Cl P 

CD 

CO 

X^ 

ca“ 

CD 


1 % 















i ^ 

i ^ 


o 


o 1^;:; 

c 00 

cf O 

CO X 

ID CV 

cf d" 

O — ( 
CO ID 

c^c>. 

cd” 

r>- ^7 

71 

X X 

7f rf 

o 

rv- 

ca_'^5^ 

* ' Cl 

2 12 

1 

X Cl 1 

CI CD 

O 

'1 

;l 

i *0 

j 1 

s 

CO 

’pm j 

c c 

p 

DD 

CO 

CD D. 
X O 
n 
ld" x’' 

CO 

X 
lo" 10~ 

S 

' cS 

^ D5 

— y> 
c 

* " 73 

Cl ID 

o” 'd” 
CD 

Cl 1-., 
ID O 
I'.^CD 
O r-^ 
CD 

Cl S 
Cl jC 

s 

X r-. 
Cl ca 

* 

d’'i 

ca 

ri 2 i 

ca 

CD 

q 

otT 

ra 

i 

1 

3 

P 

•so[8rao^ 

1 

:d ca 

Z' -1 

Di r.- 

f.- 

O D. 
tO^X 
Dl 

2 p 

cfco 

-f; o 

‘vP. 

cficr 

Cl r>. 

CD X 

cf 

71 

of zd' 

ca ID 

*X N. 

cflX* 

cTco" 

QC 

cro* 

1- ^ 1 

r: CD 1 

I 

Cl o 1 

ca 

o 

X 

j j 

S 












] 


i .0 

! 

1 « 
il 

CH 

i 

r>.. !>• 

C\J0 

CM X 
o rt* 
CD zn 

cf x” 

CD X 

0^0^ 

CD ri 

!>• 

q{ dT 

CO JD 

ca >o 
X -1^ 

cf x’ 

Cl Cl 

c o 

cf rC 

<oa ID 

X Cl 

cf ra" 

CD '*'1 

CC ra 

Tz d 

Cl 

X ID 

iX -o 
cf x" 

ca CD 
ca t— 
ca co_ 
cfP 

X ^ 
x^ca^ 
rPiD* 

Cl X 1 

^ 1 

1 ^ 

1 

I CD* 

II 

1 

! 

>! M 

j| 

a 

O 

i’g 

B 

5 a 

rt 7i 

rtli 

CJ_ 

C3 rt 

SB 

5 d 

pa 

§'3 

£>b 

rt'3 

SB 

s ? 
z 3 
pai 

5 li 
7. 3 
p2i 

S "rf 

3 

P« 

: 

1 

1 

li 

;i 

i| 

I-* 

il 

't 









N-W 

Ov-.V 

V—rO 


W-i 



w 

X. 

X 

X 

X 

T> 

ID 

X 

X 

CO 

X 

f>. 

cc 

X 

X 

'r> 

X 

o 

X 

o 

o 

o 

X 

ca 

X 

d 

E=( 

i 

i 

I ^ 


figures have been taken from Sanitary Report Tables Kos. T, II, Viand Api)Gudix D. 



Table No- XIA -showing the NUMBER of DEATHS REGISTERED from all CAUSES MONTH by MONTH 

in the LAHORE DISTRICT for YEARS 1872 to 1891. 



jVofe.—Figurcs sui)plie(I from Sanitary Commissioner’s Office, 



Table No. XIA, -showing the NUMBER of DEATHS REGISTERED from all CAUSES MONTH by MONTH 
in the LAHORE DISTRICT for the YEARS 1872 to 1891 — concluded. 



fciipplictl from Sanitary CommUbioncr’fj Ofticc, 



Table No. XIB, -showing DEATHS EEGISTERED from EEVERS MONTH by MONTH in the DISTRICT of 

LAHORE for the YEARS 1873 to 1891. 



ThO'C figuies Imvc l>ceu .suppUeil, /'rom tho Sanitary Couimiabionei’.s Office. 



XIX 



iVoftf.—Tlicsc figures have been supplied from the Sanitary CommiSiioiicr’s Olfice. 
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Table No. XII -showing INFIRMITIES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 

0 

Age details. 

PeBSONS or TN* 
SOUND MIND, 

Blinds, 

DEAr AND Mutes, 

Lbpbbs. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males, 

m 

o 

'rf 

5 

U* 

O 

Females. 

Males. 

to 

'd 

S 

o 

0— 4 




... 

4 


S5 

43 


21 

15 


1 

... 


5- 9 





10 

3 

118 



93 

35 


2 








IS 

13 

105 

04 


75 

31 





15—19 





25 

13 

145 

87 


00 

30 


2 


1 






:u 

13 

113 

03 


59 

21 


4 


1 

25—29 





40 

14 

133 

126 


49 

3S 


5 


2 

30-34 





40 

13 

100 

80 


33 

29 


4 


«> 

35—39 





51 

13 

142 

163 

1 


31 

26 





40—44 



... 


49 

s 

87 

' 73 1 


30 

10 


3 


2 

45—49 





24 

12 

211 

1 ‘>9^ 

i ' 


31 

28 


3 



50—54 





11 

7 

108 

i 94 ; 


21 

9 


3 



55—59 






12 ; 

383 

1 355 


51 

25 


3 



CO and 

over 



8 

: 8 

1 

025 

; 594 

1 


47 

33 


5 






Total 


340 

1 13S 

2,361 

1 2,052 

606 

336 


40 

12 


yote . — These figures are takeu from District Census Table No. XIV, 


Table No- XIII -showing EDUCATION. 


^ 1 

2 j 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Details. 


Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 


Literate. | 

1 

Knowing 

English. 

Literate. 

Knowing 

English. 

Literate. 

Knowing 

English, 

(•Total 


40,366 

7,213 

38,253 

6.176 

2,113 

1,037 

All religions 

CVillages 


17,626 

143 

17,413 

129 

213 

14 

Hindus 


20,945 

2,721 

20,513 

2,694 

433 

27 

Sikhs 


4,077 

173 

4,853 

173 

124 

... 

Jains 


271 

29 

267 

29 

4 

... 

Musalmans 


10,636 

1,051 

10,129 

1,030 

607 

21 

Christians 


3,442 

3,189 

2,431 

2,206 

1,011 

983 

Parsis 


84 

41 

63 

38 

31 

3 

Jews 


6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

Others 


5 

5 

4 

4 

1 

1 

TahsU Lahore ... 


24,633 

7,072 

22,779 

6,053 

1,854 

1,019 

Do, Chiinian 

•• 

6,798 

38 

6,G91 

25 

104 

13 

Do. Kasnr 


6,125 

83 

5,991 ' 

80 

134 

3 

^Do, Sharakpur 


2,910 

20 

2,789 

18 

21 

1 2 

1 


JVote.— These figures are taken from Censua Table C, and the Vernacular Census Register No. 18, 






Table No. XIV, — showing DETAIL of SURVEYED and ASSESSED AREA- 


Lahore District. ] 


[ 

<M 

•(if [uo 8?g3J0^) 'jnsniTuaAoo 
lo A'^iadoid aqi ‘05ST?Ai 
aiq-Bimina pa^juudoJcldBuxi 

I-I »0 <M ^ c M M C 
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-^0 1^0 [ 
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xxx'Mior^pHX— t 
cc 1 

c x“»o*c'r^»'5 c>r otTio -H 
^^C;'?iiMC0C5OXXX 

i 

1 

71 71 71 O 

CO pH 71 ca 

o^x_-r_x^ 
la" ph" cT i>r 

lO O *a pH 

PH pH X in 

00 

p 

H 

•aiq'BjnqxiDu^ 

CXCMl^CDOOpHr^ 1 

cr! 1 

CC^p-'Xph’^O'MXX I 

oxiouoioioiDi-';^'^ 

< 

i 

PH so O C5 

X iO I 'I ^ 

C5 c 

tC<SS^ 

X o xri: 

t> 

P 

O 

iz; 

P 

•aiq^jn'?[no 

“ t 

CD >n o c^ (M la r>. c>^ ' 

iCOpp-hO — OX-^ 
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Table No. XV —showing VARIETIES of TENURE held direct from GOVERNMENT as they stood in 
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Table No. XVII -showing GOVERNMENT LANDS. 
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Tho areas of raklis under tlio Forest and Military Dopartmonts (except those in Tahsil Sharakpur) have been obtained from the Diatrict 
Forest Officer. The fift-nres in columns 5, 0 and (7 only Tahsil Sharakpur) have been taken from the Record of Rights proposed in the current settlement. 
The figures in column 10 are taken from the Ki^htbandi for ] 802-03. 



Table No. XVIIA -showing GOVERNMENT PROPERTY (other than that given in Table No. XVII). 
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Table No. XVIII,— showing KAKfiS under the Forest Department. 
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Table No- XIX,— showing LAND acquired and restored by Government. 
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.-These figure ^ have been lahon from He venue Ucpou Statement >'o. XXIV. 


Table No. XX -showing ACRES UNDER CROPS. 
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Table No. XXI, -showing AVERAGE RENT RATES AND CROP YIELD PER ACRE 



Average fur tlio Bietrict 



Table No. XXII,- showing NUMBEE of STOCK. 



Fig urea for earlier yorat* liaye been taken from tlie last Gazetteer; later figures from Table No. XIV of the Annual Revenue Report for 16>92-03, 
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Table No. XXIII -showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 
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Lahore District- J 

Table No- XXIII -showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES — coucluded. 
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— Tho5c fi'jurcc arc takcu from Tahsil Vernacular Census Rc-Uter Mo. 1". 



Table No- XXIV,— showing MANUFACTURES 
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This table has been left blank as no river trallic is carried on in the district. 


Table No- XXVI,— showing RETAIL PRICES of PRODUCE at Head-quarters of the Lahore District per maund of 80 lbs. 
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Table No- XXVI,- showing RETAIL PRICES of PRODUCE at Head quarters of the Lahore District per 

maund of 80 lbs.— concluded. 
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Table No- XXVII —showing' PRICE of LABOUR 



Table No. XXVIII, -showing REVENUE collected. 
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Table No. XXX -showing LAND REVENUE ASSIGNMENTS- 

















Table No. XXX -showing LAND REVENUE ASSIGNMENTS — concluded. 
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Table No- XXXI,- showing BALANCES, SUSPENSIONS, REMISSIONS and ADVANCES under the Land 

Improvement and Agriculturist Loans Acts. 
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Table No. XXXII, -showing SALES and MORTGAGES 1868 to 1891-92 
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Table No. XXXIII —showing SALE of STAMPS and REGISTBATION of DEEDS- 
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Table No. XXXIV - showing INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS 




’riic.‘'e arc* mhon from I'listv rt Income Tax Uetnnm, 



Table No, XXXIV, —showing' INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS— coixjZiicW. 
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Table No- XXXV -showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 
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Table No. XXXVI,- showing the INCOME and EXPENDITURE of DISTRICT FUNDS from 1882-83 to 1891-92. 
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Table No. XXXV II, -showing GOVEBNMENT and AIDED SCHOOLS. 
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Table No. XXXVIII— showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES. 




Table No. XXX VII f -showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES — continued# 



oial ... ... I 18,813 20,2G5 2o,S(JtJ 23,665 I 12,012 13,487 10,218 11,010 18,810 21,507 21,227 25,301 27,005 21,683 







Table No XXXVIII -sliowing^ the WORKING of DISPENSARIES-continucd. 




Table No- XXXVIII. -showing' tho WORKING of DISPENSARIES — c'Diicliulecl. 



'TDe^e arc takru f^-om Tables Nos. IF, IV and V of the Di.-pcusary Ileporf^ 



Table No XXXIX -showing CIVIL and REVENUE LITIGATION 


Lahore District. ] 


liii 



Aoif, — 1. The fipfiires in coinmna 2 to 8 nro taken from the Civil Rcuorb, Statements Nos. TI and lit. 

2. The figures in column 9 arc taken for the years 1883 and 1881 from Uevonuo Report, Statement No. XVIT and for 1885 and 1830 from Revenue Ueporti Statement No. 
iCVU A, and for the years 1887 to 1892 from the Revenue Roporr, Statement No, XXVIII B. 

a. The figures iu column a from 1885 are included in column 9 and the decrease in column 9 is a result of the introduction of the runjah Courts Act, 1881. 
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Table No. XLI, -showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 





Table No. XLI -showing POLICE INQUIRIES — concluded 




Table No. XLII -showing CONVICTS in DISTRICT JAIL- (Males). 


Lahore District. ] 
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Table No. XLII, -showing CONVICTS in DISTEICT JAIL-(Males) — concluded. 
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These figures are taken from Tables Noa, 28, 29, 30, 31, 34 and 36 of the Administration Reports, 




























Table No. XLII A, -showing CONVICTS in CENTRAL JAIL-(Males).' 


Lahore District- ] 
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Table No. XLII A -showing CONVICTS in CENTEAL JAIL-(Males) — concluded. 
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JWe-,— These figures are taken from Tables Kos. 2S, 29, CO, 31, 31 and 30 of the Administration Beport, 



Table No. XLII B -showing CONVICTS in FEMALE JAIL- (Females). 


Lahore District. ] 
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Table No. XLII B -showing CONVICTS in FEMALE JAIL-(Feinales) — concluded. 
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These figures are taken from Tables Nos. 28, 29, 30, 81, and 36 of the Administration Report, 


















Lahore District- ] 
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2^ofc,-~-Tbese figures are taken from District Census Table No. 







Table No. XLIV -showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS- 
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These figures arc tahcii froiu Table No, 53 of the Administration tleporU 



Table No. LXV -showing' MUNICIPAL INCOME, 
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